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ABSTRACT 

This document is part of a series of monographs on 
community-based services for children and adolescents who are 
severely emotionally disturbed. The series is the product of a 
national study of community-based service approaches, which 
identified over 200 programs serving emotionally disturbed children 
and included visits to several programs representing a variety of 
service delivery approaches. This volume on home-based service 
approaches begins with a presentai-' on of a model system of care, 
along with principles for servict jlivery. A literature-based 
discussion of home-based services is then provided, emphasizing their 
history, philosophy and goals, characteristic::,, service intensity and 
duration, service phases, linkages, clients, staff, resources, 
evaluation, and advantages and challenges. Detailed descriptions of 
three programs follow: Family Advocacy Project (Middlebury, Vermont); 
Homebuilders (Federal Way, Washington); and Satellite Family Outreach 
Program (Chicago, Illinois) . A final section offers one-page profiles 
of 34 home-based service programs. References accompany the first two 
chapters. (JDD) 
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PREFACE 



The system of care for severely emolionally disturbed children and adolescents has been of 
great interest over the last several years. The conceptualization of this system has been a 
major focus in the advancement of the availability and i»pproj,. iateness of services for this 
underscrvcd population. In 1982, Jane K.utzer estimated in her seminal study, Uncl aimed 
CI'l'Mccn, that of the three million children with serious emotional di.slurbanccs in this 
cMunlry, two million were receiving no treatment whatsoever and countless others were 
receiving Inappropriately restrictive care because of the lack of community-based service 
alternatives. Knitzcr documented that only 21 states had a child and adolescent administrative 
unit within their departments of mental health and asserted that this dearth of leadership, 
lack of appropriate child mental health services, and frajr nentalion of systems has resulted in 
literally millions of children with serious emotional problems "falling through the cracks." 

Jn 1986, Leonard Saxe performed a study for the Office of Technology A.s.sessmcnt (OTA) of 
the United States Congress, which confirmed Knitzer's findings. Saxe introduced this report, 
Children's Mental H ealth: Problems and Servic es, to Congress with the statement: "Mental 
health problems are a source of suffering for children, difficulties for their families, and great 
loss for society. Though such problems are sometimes tragic, an even greater tragedy may be 
that we currently know more about how to prevent and treat children's mental health 
problems than is reflected in the care available." Saxe presented three major conclusions: 

o Many children do not receive the full range of necessary and appropriate services to 
treat their mental health problems effectively. 

o A substantial theoretical and research ba.sc suggests that, in general, mental health 
interventions lor children are helpful. 

o Although there seem to be shortages in all forms of children's mental health care, there 
are particular shortages of community-based services, case management, and coordination 
across child service systems. 

Even before the OTA study. Congress responded to the.se problems and to growing calls for 
change from the field, by funding, in 1984, an initiative to demonstrate the development of 
better functioning service systems. This effort led the National Institute of Mental Health to 
develop the Child and Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP). CASSP now supports 42 
stales in the development of interagency efforts to improve the systems under which the most 
troubled children and youth receive services. Through .state and community level giant.s, the 
agencies that serve these youngsters - mental health, health, social welfare, juvenile justice 
and special education — are brought together to develop system change processes. 

As states began struggling with system change, a number of critical questions evolved: 

o What should a service system for children with serious emotional problems encompass? 

o Toward what new configuration or ideal should service system change be directed? 

o What are the components of the system? 

o What is the ultimate goal of such systems change? 

To provide a conceptual framework tor the field and to answer these questions, C/^SSP 
supported the publishing of A System of C:are for Severely I-molionallv Disturbed C:hildren and 
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Youth by Beth vStroul and Robert Fricdnum in 1986. This nicnoyraph has been called a 
blueprint for action in the child menial health field. 



Stroul and Friedman described the various service options required by these youths and the 
need for continuums of care across all of the relevant child-serving agencies. Fiom these 
components, they proposed a design for a greater "vSysiem of Care" encompassing both the full 
range of services and the mechanisms required for the assurance of their appropriate dehvery. 

The vSvstem of Care monograph describes a continuum of mental health services for severely 
emotionally disturbed children and adolescents. This continuum includes a group of important 
nonresidential service options that have been under-represented in state and communities. In 
order to assist states and communities that wish to develop a full, system of care, CASSP 
initiated a major study on family-centered and eommuniiy-based services for children and 
adolescents with serious emotional disturbance, which has resulted in this series of 
monographs. 

This new series, which includes four volumes focusing on home-based services, crisis services, 
therapeutic foster care, and systems of care, complements the System of C!are monograph as 
well as an earlier CASSP publication. Profiles of Residential and D a y Treatment . Beth Stroul 
and Sybil Cioldman have performed an extraordinary task in reviewing information on hundreds 
of community-based programs, in synthesizing this information, and in analyzing current 
treatment practices and service delivery strategics utilized within each of the three service 
modalities mentioned above. They have produced a truly "state-of-the-art" series on home- 
based services, crisis services, and therapeutic foster care. In addition, they have described 
in clear and direct prose three actual communities that have attempted to design and 
implement well-functioning systems of care for children with serious emotional problems and 
their families. This series constitutes a major contribution to the field and should be of great 
interest to program administrators at both the state and community levels, to service 
providers, to parents, and to advocates - to all those interested in improving or developing 
community-based service options for these children and youth. 

Ira S. Lourie, M.D. 

Chief, Child and Family Support Branch 
National Institute of Mental Health 

Judith Katz-Leavy, M.Ed. 

Assistant Chief, Child and Family Support Branch 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document is part of a scries of monographs on community-based services for children and 
adolescents who are severely emotionally disturbed published by the Child and Adolescent 
Service System Program (CASSP) Technical Assistance Center at Georgetown University, This 
series is the product of an extensive national study of community-based service approaches for 
this population and includes the following volumes: 

Volume I: Home-Based Services 
Volume II: Crisis Services 
Volume III: Therapeutic Foster Care 
Volume IV: Systems of Care 

There is broad agreement that comprehensive, community-based systems of care for youngsters 
who are severely emotionally disturbed and their families are needed, and the development of 
these systems has become a national goal. Many communities offer the more traditional 
components of the system of care, such as outpatient, inpatient, and residential treatment 
services. However, there are a growing number of promising and innovative treatment 
approaches emerging in the field, and there is a tremendous need for information about these 
service alternatives. The study of community-based services, funded by the National Institute 
of Mental Health Child and Adolescent Service System Program, was designed to identify and 
describe three types of services home-based services, crisis services, and therapeutic foster 
care. 

The study was conducted from 1986 to 1988 and initially involved a survey of over 650 
organizations and individuals requesting that they identify programs providing home-based 
services, crisis services, and therapeutic foster care to a population of severely emotionally 
disturbed children. The initial survey resulted in the identification of approximately 200 
programs across the nation. An extensive questionnaire then was sent to all identified 
programs in order to gather detailed information about their organization, philosophy, services, 
client population,! staffing patterns, costs, sources of financing, evaluation results, problems 
encountered, and other aspects of their programs. Responses were received from more than 80 
programs in 36 states, and a one-page profile summarizing major characteristics was prepared 
for each respondent program. 

With the assistance of an advisory committee, several programs in each category were selected 
for in-depth study through site visits. The programs were selected with the goal of 
maximizing variation along key dimensions, including different service approaches and 
treatment philosophies, g^jographic regions, types of communities, and age groups or minority 
populations served. Additionally, an attempt was made to select programs that exemplify the 
core values and guiding principles for the system of care described in Chapter I of this 
document. The programs selected for site visits were not necessarily considered "model" 
programs. Rather, they were selected to serve as examples of a variety of service delivery 
approaches. There are, of course, a great many other programs in the field which arc also 
extremely effective in providing these types of services to troubled children and their families. 

In addition to site visits to programs in each of the service categories, the advisory committee 
recommended visiting three communities that appeared to have a wide array of service 
components in place as well as effective mechanisms for linking and integrating these services 
into a coordinated system of care. Three-day site visits were conducted in order to become 
immersed in the programs in an attempt to determine what makes them successful. The site 
visits involved observation of program activities and extensive meetings and discussions with 
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program adminislrators, slaff al all levels, staff from other community agencies, parents, 
foster parents, and children. 

The analysis phase of the project involved synthesizing the information obtained from the 
survey, site visits, and literature review in each of the service categories. This monograph 
series represents the major study product, each volume providing a descriptive overview of the 
service approach, case studies of the programs visited, and profiles of the programs responding 
to the survey. The monographs are designed to provide information thai will be helpful to 
state and community agencies, advocates, and others who are interested in developing these 
types of programs. 



1. A SYSTEM OF CARE FOR CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
WHO ARE SEVERELY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



In her book Unclaimed Children . Kiiitzer (1982) reported thai Iwo-lhirds of all children and 
youth who are severely emotionally disturbed do not receive the services they need. Many 
others receive inappropriate, often excessively restrictive, care. Recently, there has been 
increasing activity to improve ser\dces for children and adolescents who are severely 
emotionally disturbed. In 1984, with funding appropriated by Congress, the National lnstitu;e 
of Mental Health (NIMH) launched the Child and Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP) 
to assist states and communities to develop comprehensive, community-based systems care 
for emotionally disturbed youth and their families. Coalitions of policymakers, providers, 
parents, and advocates currently are being forged across the nation to promote the 
development of such systems. 

This chapter presents a model system of care along with principles for service delivery. The 
model and principles were developed through a project sponsored by CASSP with broad input 
from the field (Stroul & Friedman, 1986). The model offers a conceptual framework to provide 
direction to policymakers, planners, and providers. Individual service components, such as 
those described in this series, should be considered in the context of the overall system of 
care. 

BACKGROUND 

Nearly two decades ago, the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Children (1969) found 
that millions of children and youth were not receiving needed mental health services and that 
many others received unnecessarily restrictive care, often in state mental hospitals. The 
President's Commission on Mental Health (1978) echoed the Joint Commission's conclusions, 
finding that few communities provided the volume or continuum of programs necessary to meet 
children's mental health needs. Both Commissions recommended that an integrated network of 
services be developed in communities to meet the needs of children and youth who are 
severely emotionally disturbed. Knit/er (1982) asserted that the needs of severely emotionally 
disturbed children have remained largely unaddressed. She considers these children to be 
"unclaimed" by the public agencies with responsibility to serve them. Most recently, the 
Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) of the United Stales Congress (1986) found that many 
children do not receive the full range of necessary and appropriate services to treat their 
mental health problems effectively. The OTA report stated that it is a tragedy that "we 
currently know more about how to prevent and treat children's mental health problems than is 
reflected in the care available." 

These reports and others have made it apparent that the range of mental health and other 
services needed by children and adolescents who are severely emotionally disturbed is 
frequently unavailable. Many children are institutionalized when less restrictive, community- 
based services would be more effective. Additionally, there have been few attempts to get 
mental health, child welfare, juvenile justice, health, and education agencies to work together 
on behalf of disturbed children and youth. This has left children and youth who have serious 
and complex problems to receive services in an uncoordinated and piecemeal fashion, if at all. 

Currently, there is broad agreement about the critical need to improve the range, 
appropriateness, and coordination of services delivered to severely emotionally disturbed 
children and their families. The development of comprehensive, coordinated, family-centered, 
and community-based "systems of care" for children and youth has become a iiational goal. 
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The term "continuum of care" has been used extensively in the field to describe the range of 
services needed by children and adolescents who are severely emotionally disturbed. 
Throughout this document, the term "system of care" is employed. "Continuum of care" 
generally denotes a range of .services or program components at varying levels of intensity. 
These are the actual program elements and .services needed by children and youth. "System of 
care" has a broader connotation. It not only includes the program and service component.s, 
but also cncompa.s.ses mechanisms, arrangement.s, structures, or processes to insure that the 
services are provided in a coordinated^ cohesive manner. Thus, the system of care is great.:r 
than the continuum, containing the components and provisions for service coordination and 
integration. 

A system of care, therefore, is defined as foliows: 

A system of care is a comprehensive spectrum of mental health and other necessary 
scr/iccs which arc organized into a coordinated network to meet the multiple and 
changing uecds of children and adolescents who arc severely emotionally disturbed 
and their families. 

This chapter describes how the.se systems of care might look and the values and philosophy 
thai should guide service delivery. 

PRINCIPLES FOR THE SYSTEM OF CARE 

The system of care concept represents more than a network of service components. Rather, it 
represents a philosophy about the way in which services should be delivered to children and 
their families. The actual components and organizational configuration of the system of care 
may differ from state to state and from community to community. Despite such differences, 
all systems of care should be guided by a set of basic values and operational philosophies. 

There is general agreement in the field as to the values and philosophy which should be 
embodied m a system of care for youth who are severely emotionally disturbed. With 
extensive consultation from the field, two core values and a set of ten principles have been 
developed to provide a philosophical framework for the system of care model. 

The two core values are central to the system of care and its operation. The lirsi uiu-. is 
that the system of care must be driven by the needs of the child and his or her family. In 
short, the system of care must be chUd-ccntercd, with the needs of the child and family 
dictating the types and mix of sei vices provided. This child-centered focus is seen as a 
commitment to adapt services to the child and family rather than expecting the child and 
family to conform to pre-existing service configurations. It is also -.een as a commitment to 
provide services in an environment and a manner that enhances the personal dignity of 
children and families, respects their wishes and individual goals, and majdmizes opportf ..ities 
for mvolvenient and self-determination in the planning and delivery of services. 

Implicit in this value is that the system of care is also family-focused. In most cases, parents 
are the primary care givers for children with severe emotional distiifbances, but efforts to 
work with and support families are frequently lacking. Parents often jeel blamed, isolated, 
frustrated, disenfranchised, and shuffled from agency to agency, provider to provider. The 
system should be committed to supporting parents as care givers through service.-;, support, 
education, respite, and more. There should al.so be a strong commitment to maintaining the 
integrity of the family whenever possible. Recent experience has confirmed that intensive 
services provided to the child and family can minimize the need for residential treatment, and 
that residential placements of all types are overutiliz^d (Behar, 1984; Friedman & Street, 1985- 
Knitzer, 1982; Stroul & Friedman, 1986; United States Congress, 1986). 
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The second core value holds thai the system of care Tor emotionally disturbed children should 
be community-based. Historically, services for this population have been limited to state 
hospitals, training schools, and other restrictive institutional facilities. There has been 
increasing interest and progress in serving such children in community-based programs which 
provide less restrictive, more normative environments. The system of care should embrace the 
philosophy of a community-based, family-centered network of services for emotionally 
disturbed youth. While "institutional" care may be indicated for certain children at various 
times, in many cases appropriate services can be provided in other, less restrictive settings 
within or close to the child's home community. 

In addition to these two lundamental values for the system of care, ten principles have been 
identified which enunciate other basic beliefs about the optimal nature of the system of care. 
The values and principles are displayed on the following page. 

SYSTEM OF CARE FRAMEWORK AND CXJMFONENTS 

The system of care model presented in this chapter represents one approach to a system of 
care. No single approach as yet has been adequately implemented and tested to be considered 
the ideal model. The model presented is designed to be a guide and is based on the best 
available empirical data and clinical experience to date. It is offered as a starting point for 
states and communities as they seek to build their systems, as a baseline from which changes 
can be made as additional research, experience, and innovation dictate. 

The system of care model is organized in a framework consisting of seven major dimensions of 
service, each dimension representing an area of need for children and their families. The 
framework is presented graphically on the following page and includes the following 
dimensions: 

1. Mental health services 

2. Social services 

3. Educational services 

4. Health services 

5. Vocational services 

6. Recreational services 

7. Operational services 

The system of care model is intended to be funclion-spccinc rather than agency-specific. 
Each service dimension addresses an' area of need for children and families, a set of functions 
that must be fulfilled in order to provide comprehensive services to meet these needs. The 
model is not intended to specify which type v^f agency should fulfill any of the particular 
functions or needs. Certainly, particular agencies typically provide certain of these services. 
Educational services, for example, are provided most often by school systems, and social 
services generally are associated with child welfare or social welfare agencies. One might 
assume that the mental health services should be provided by mental health agencies. This, 
however, is often not the case. 

All of the functions included in the system of care dimensions may be fulfilled by a variety of 
agencies or practitioners in both the public and private sectors. Therapeutic group care, a 
component in the mental health dimension, often is fulHIIcd by juvenile justice agencies and 
social service agencies as well as by mental health agencies. Day treatment is another mental 
health function that is frequently fulfilled by educational agencies, ideally in close 
collaboration with mental health providers. 
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CORE VALUES FOR THE SYSTEM OF CARE 



1. The system of care should be child-centered, with the needs of the child and family 
dictating the types and nix of services provided. 

2. The system of care should be community-based, with the locus of services as well as 
management and decision-making responsibility resting at the community level. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE SYSTEM OF CARE 



1. Emotionally disturbed children should have access to a comprehensive array of services 
that address the child's physical, emotional, social, and educational needs. 

2. Emotionally disturbed children should receive individualized services in accordance with 
the unique needs and potentials of each child and guided by an individualized service plan. 

3. Emotionally disturbed children should receive services within the least restrictive, most 
normative environment that is clinically appropriate. 

4 "he families and surrogate families of emotionally disturbed children should be full 
V articipants in all aspects of the planning and delivery of services. 

5. Emotionally disturbed children should receive services that are integrated, with linkages 
between child-caring agencies and programs and mechanisms for planning, developing and 
coordinating services. 

6. Emotionally disturbed children should be provided with case management or similar 
mechanisms to ensure that multiple services are delivered in a coordinated and therapeutic 
manner and that they can move through the system of services in accordance with their 
changing needs. 

7. Early identification and intervention for children with emotional problems should be 
promoted by the system of care in order to enhance the likelihood of positive outcomes. 

8. Emotionally disturbed children should be ensured smooth transitions to the adult service 
system as they reach maturity. 

9. The rights of emotionally disturbed children should be protected, and effective advocacy 
efforts for emotionally disturbed children and youth should be promoted. 

10. Emotionally disturbed children should receive services without regard to race, religion, 
national origin, sex, physical disability, or other characteristics, and services should be 
sensitive and responsive to cultural deferences and special needs. 



While the rolcs and rcsionsibililics of specific agencies are acknowledged, many of the 
services can be, and are, provided by different agencies in different communities. 
Furthermore, many of these services are provided not through the efforts of any single agency 
bul through multi-agency collaborative efforts. Such collaborations are important not only in 
identifying needs and planning services but also in developing, funding, and operating services. 
It should also be recognized that services are not always provided by agencies. Some 
functions within the system of care may be fulfilled by families, parent cooperatives, or other 
arrangements. In addition to public sector agencies and staff, private sector facilities and 
practitioners can play a pivotal role in the system of care, providing a wide range of services 
within each of the major dimensions. Additionally, juvenile justice agencies play an important 
role in the system of care by providing a wide range of services to children and adolescents 
who have broken the law (Shore, 1985). 

An important aspect of the concept of a system of care is the notion that all components of 
the system are interrelated and that the effectiveness of any one compoi* • I is related to the 
availability and effectiveness of all other components. For example, the same day treatment 
service may be more effective if embedded in a system that also includes good outpatient, 
crisis, and residential treatment than if placed in a system where the other services arc 
lacking. Similarly, such a program will be more effective if social, health, and vocational 
services are also available in the community than if they are absent or of low quality. In a 
system of care, all of the components are interdependent - not only the components within a 
service dimension such as mental health, but all of the seven service dimensions ihat comprise 
the model. 

Within each of the seven service dimensions is a continuum of service components. These 
dimensions and the components within them are displayed on the following page. Of primary 
importance is the dimension of mental health services since these are critical services for all 
children who are severely emotionally disturbed. These services are divided into seven 
nonresidential categories and seven re.<idential categories. When considering the individual 
services, it should be recalled that these are component parts of an overall system of care. 
The boundaries between the various dimensions and components are not always clear, and 
frequently there is overlap among them. While they are listed individually, the system of care 
dimensions and service components cannot be operated in isolation. Only when the services 
are enmeshed in a coherent, well-coordinated system will tb. needs of severely emotionally 
disturbed youngsters and their families be met in an appropriate and effective manner. 

A critical characteristic of an effective system is an appropriate balance between the 
components, particularly between the more restrictive and less restrictive services. If such 
balance is not present, then youngsters and families will not have a chance to receive less 
restrictive services before moving to more restrictive services. If, for example, within a 
community there are no intensive home-based services, only 20 day treatment slots and 50 
residential treatment slots, the system is not in balance. Most likely, youngsters and families 
will have no opportunity to participate in home-based or day treatment services because they 
are relatively unavailable, and the residential components of the sy.stcm will be overloaded 
with youngsters, some of whom might have been diverted from residential treatment if there 
had been more nonresidential services available. 

At the present time there are no clear, empirically-based guidelines about the appropriate 
capacity within each component of a system of care. Implicit within a model system of 
service, however, is the expectation that more young.sters will require the less restrictive 
services lhan the more restrictive ones, and that service capacity, therefore, should diminish 
as one proceeds through the system. As additional research and field experience are 
accumulated on systems of care for severely emotionally disturbed children, it may become 



COMPONENTS OF THE SYSTEM OF xlARE 



1. MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 
Nonresidential Services: 
Prevention 

Early Identification & Intervention 

Assessment 

Outpatient Treatment 

Home-Based Services 

Day Treatment 

Emergency Services 

Residential Services: 

Therapeutic Foster Care 
Therapeutic Group Care 
Therapeutic Camp Services 
Independent Living Services 
Residential Treatment Services 
Crisis Residential Services 
Inpatient Hospitalization 



4. HEALTH SERVICES 

Health Eiucation & Prevention 
Screening & Assessment 
Primary Care 
Acute Care 
Long-Term Care 



5. VOCATIONAL SERVICES 

Career Education 
Vocational Assessment 
Job Survival Skills Training 
Vocational Skills Training 
Work Experiences 
Job Finding, Placement 

& R'^tention Services 
Supported Employment 



2, SOCIAL SERVICES 

Protective Services 
Financial Assistance 
Home Aid Services 
Respite Care 
Shelter Services 
Foster Care 
Adoption 



3. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Assessment & Planning 
Resource Rooms 
Self-Contained Special Education 
Special Schools 
Home-Bound Instruction 
Residential Schools 
Alternative Programs 



6. RECREATIONAL SERVICES 

Relationships with Significant Others 

After School Programs 

Summer Camps 

Special Recreational Projects 



7. OPERATIONAL SERVICES 

Case Management 
Self-Help & Support Groups 
Advocacy 
Transportation 
Legal Services 
Volunteer Programs 
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possible lo define the optimal ratios of capacities in the different system components 
(Friedman, 1987). 

The operational services dimension is somewhat different from the other system of care 
dimensions. This dimension includes a range of support services that can make the difference 
between an effective and an ineffective system of care but do not fall into a specific 
category. Instead, they cross the boundaries bcfween different types of services. They are 
called "operational services" because of their importance to the overall effective operation of 
the system. The services included in this dimension are case management, self-help and 
support groups, advocacy, transportation, legal services, and volunteer programs. 

Case management is a service within this dimension that can play a critical role in the system 
of care. Behar (1985) calls case management "perhaps the most essential unifying factor in 
service delivery." The important role that case management can play in a system of service 
has been increasingly recognized in recent years but has been operationalized in only a few 
states. 

Case management can be provided to youngsters in both residential and nonresidential 
programs. It involves brokering services for individual youngsters, advocating on their behalf, 
insuring that an adequate treatment plan is develo|)ed and 'mplcmented, reviewing client 
progress, and coordinating services. Case management involves aggressive outreach to the 
child and family, and working, with them and with numerous community agencies and resources 
to ensure that all needed services and supports are in place. One important trend in serving 
emotionally disturbed children is to combine specialized case management with the availability 
of flexible funds to secure the specific mix of .services and supports needed by each individual 
child and family on a case-by-case basis (Update, 1986). 

Advocacy can also play a critical role in the system of care. "Case** advocacy, or advocacy on 
behalf of the needs of individual children, is needed as well as "class" advocacy, or advocacy 
on behalf of a group of children. Class advocacy, if successful, can have a greater impact than 
case advocacy because it can produce changes that affect more children (Knitzer, 1984). 
Efforts to advocate for improved services are beginning to take the form of coalitions of 
parent, provider, professional, and voluntary advocacy organizations. These coalitions are 
forming at community, state, and national levels and are beginning to provide a much needed 
voice in support of system of care development. 

The increased interest in advocacy is one of the more encouraging signs in the children's 
mental health field in recent years. A key issue affecting the degree to which effective 
systems of care will be developed is the extent lo which strong, persistent, and well-targeted 
advocacy efforts can be developed. 

SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 

The model described in this chapter can be used as a guide in planning and policymaking and 
provides a framework for assessing present services and planning improvements. It ca be 
conceptualized as a blueprint for a system • " care which establishes directions and goals. 
States and communities should revise and adapt the model to conform with their needs, 
environments, and service systems. The model also must be regarded as flexible, with room 
for additions and revisions as experience and changing circumstances dictate. 

Most important is the acknowledgement that conceptualizing a system of care reprrc'^nts only 
a preliminary step in the service system improvement process. Development of a system of 
care model is a planning task whic» must be followed by implementation activities. While 



designing a system of care is an essential and challenging task, the real challenge for states 
and communities is [o transform their syslem of care plans into reality. 

Using the framework that the mental health dimension of this model provides, it is apparent 
that many communities are able lo provide the more traditional services to emotionally 
disturbed children and their families, services such as outpatient services, inpatient services, 
and services in residential treatment centers. The service gaps generally include some of the 
more innovative service approaches such as home-based services, intensive day treatment, 
therapeutic foster care, crisis services, case management, and support services such as respite 
care. 

Because these types of services frequently are lacking in communities, the s. Ay of 
community-based service approaches was initialed by the CASSP Technical Assistance Center 
at (Jeorgetown University. The intent of the project was to develop and disseminate detailed 
information about specific service delivery approaches in order to assist states and 
communities in their efforts to implement similar programs. Thus, this series is designed to 
provide the tools for policymakers, planners, providers, parents, and advocates to translate 
their system of care plans into reality. 

The three service components selected for study and described in the series are home-based 
services, crisis services, and therapeutic foster care. Home-based services are counseling, 
support, and case management services provided on an outreach basis to work intensively with 
severely emotionally disturbed children and their families in their homes. Many home-based 
service programs are crisis-oriented, mtcrvcning during crisis situations in which the child is 
in imminent danger of placement in an out-of-homc setting. These programs work intensively 
with families on a relatively short-term basis with the goal of stabilizing the child and family 
and connecting them with ongoing services as needed. Other programs have developed longer 
term home-based interventions lo work more extensively with families. Some of these 
programs are based on the assumption that families can benefit from a long and stable 
association with a professional. Some of the major characteristics of home-based services 
include the following: 

o The intervention is delivered primarily in the family's » : me. 

o The intervention is mullifaceled and includes counseling, skill training, and helpinj^ the 
family to obtain and coordinate necessary services, resources, and supports. 

o Staff have small caseloads to permit them to work actively and intensively with each 
family. 

o The programs are committed lo empowering families, instilling h(^pe in families, allowing 
families to set their own goals and priorities and assisting them to achieve these. 

Crisis services for children and adolescents involve numerous types of agencies, services, 
settings, and personnel ihat respond to crisis .situations. The range of services includes crisis 
telephone lines, often specialized for particular types of problems such as suicide or sulrstance 
abuse; walk-in and outpatient crisis intervention services; mobile crisis outreach services 
including home-based services and emergency medical teams; and crisis residential services 
including runaway shellcrs, crisis group homes, therapeutic losler homes used for short-term 
crisis placements, and crisis stabiliz^ition units. Inpatient hospitalization services of various 
types are seen as back up to these other types of crisis services, to be used when oiher 
approaches are not adequate for responding to particular situations. 



The underlying goals of virtually all of the crisis programs idenliried in the study were to 
assist children and adolescents and their families to resolve crises and to avert hospitali/alion. 
Despite diverse approaches and settings, there are many similarities among crisis programs for 
children with emotional disturbances: 

o They intervene immediately. 

o They provide brief an/' Intensive treatment. 

o They focus treatment on problem solving and goal setting. 

o They involve families in treatment. 

o They link clients and families with other community services and supports. 

Because crisis services provide brief, intense interventions, they generally are followed by 
other services. Thus, it is critical for crisis programs to maintain strong and effective 
linkages with all other components within the overall system of care. 

Therapeutic foster care is considered the least restrictive, most normalizing of the residential 
options within the system of care. There is much controversy over what therapeutic foster 
care should be called - foster family-based treatment, special foster care, individualized 
residential treatment, and other labels. The primary concern is differentiating therapeutic 
livsler care, which is a form of treatraent for troubled children, from regular foster care, 
llicrapeutic foster home programs report that they successfully seive some of the most 
severely disturbed youngsters in home settings, son.e youngsters that could not be managed in 
the most restrictive, highly supervised institutional settings. 

Therapeutic foster care usually involves: 

o Recruitment of treatment parents specifically to work with emotionally disturbed children. 
Treatment parents are seen as the primary therapeutic agents. 

o Provision of specialized training to the treatment parents to assist them in working with 
emotionally disturbed children and creation of a support system among the treatment 
parents. 

o Payment of a special stipend to the treatment parents significantly higher than the rate of 
payment for regular foster care. 

o Staff who work closely with each child and treatment family and usually assume both 
clinical and case management roles. 

o Counseling, support, and other forms of assistance to biological families. 

Therapeutic foster care programs can be flexible and can easily individualize the treatment 
approach and program for each child. They can serve both sexes, children of different ages, 
and children with a wide variety of problems. Some therapeutic foster care programs offer 
more intensive versions for children with the most severe problems. These involve hiring a 
human service professional to serve as the treatment parent and provide full-time, one-on-one 
care for a severely disturbed child or utilizing rotating shifts of foster parent assistants to 
provide intensive, continuous care and supervision in the context of the therapeutic fost 
home. 
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While each volume of the series describes a particular service component, the interdependence 
of all system components should be kept in the forefront. No cne service or program can 
meet the complex needs of emotionally disturbed children and their families. Thus, it may not 
be vwse to devote all available resources to developing one or two services without considering 
the entire system. Each of the services described in this series must be part of a 
comprehensive, coordinated system of care which is dedicated to meeting the multiple and 
changing needs of severely emotionally disturbed youngsters and their families. Volume IV of 
this series describes the efforts of several communities to link a vareity of service components 
into well coordinated systems of care. 
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II. HOME-BASED SERVICES 



HISTORY 



Home-based services are interventions delivered to children and their families primarily in the 
family's home. Such services have been given multiple designations including in-home services, 
family-centered services, family-based services, intensive family services, family preservation 
services, and others. While there are distinctions among program characteristics, most home- 
based services represent an intensive method of service delivery <vhich focuses on families 
rather than on individuals and is directed at strengthening families and preventing family 
dissolution (Hutchinson, Lloyd, Landsman, Nelson, & Bryce, 1983). 

The concept of home-based services for persons with special needs is not a new one 
Levenstein (1981) noted that school systems have provided home tutoring programs for 
physically and emotionally disabled students; visiting nurses have provided home health care 
since the end of the nineteenth century; and churches historically have ministered to the 
disabled in their homes. However, the use of intensive home-based services as social service 
and mental health interventions represents more recent trends. 

In American society, family problems often are solved by plaeing disabled or troublesome 
family members in out of-home care. Until recently, elderly, retarded, delinquent and 
mentally ill persons typically were removed from their homes and treated in institutional 
settings. This policy has been fueled by the myth that speeialized care and .services mu.st be 
provided outside of the home in specialized treatment settings. This myth has pervaded 
systems serving both adults and children. For example, Turit/ (1%1) pointed out the lingeriiii? 
but fallacious assumption in the child welfare field that only those services providing 
placement outside the home are -genuine" child welfare services. Removing a child from his 
or her family has been seen as the best means of protection. Accordingly, the most v^ell 
developed child welfare services arc those involving the placement of children in substitute 
care and not those directed at strengthening and maintaining family life. 

In the mental health arena, the myth that treatment must occur in a hospital or other 
residential setting also has created an overemphasis on out-of-home care. The Joint 
Commission on the Mental Health of Children (1969) found that families are unlikely to receive 
help until a child is badly disturbed or disruptive to the community and that resources most 
often are used to replace families rather than to support and maintain them. 

Over the past decade, the profound problems associated with the out-of-home placement of 
children have become increasingly apparent. Some of the major concerns include the 
following: 

o Increasing numbers of children in substitute care - Betweei one-quarter and one-half 
million children currently live away from their families in some form of .substitute care 
(Edna McConnell Clark Foundation (Clark Foundation], 1985). Accordmg to the Clark 
Foundation, substitute care too often is used as a first response rather than as a last 
resort when a child or family is in trouble. Many feel that substitute care placements of 
all types are overutilizcd and that many placements could be avoided. In fact, most 
children in substitute care placements receive no services prior to placement. 

o Uck of effectiveness of many out-of-home-placcments - Increasing evidence has challenged 
the efficacy of foster care and institutional care for children. The Clark Foundation (1985) 
found that most children in substitute care are subjected to multiple placements; over one- 
fourth of all foster children live in three consecutive placements. The fo.ster care system 
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has been called an '^enormous, uncoordinated, and expensive holding tank for children." 
Many troubled children receive little treatment in loster care sellings, and many children 
in residential treatment reenter the system within a year of discharge from a residential 
facility. Incarceration in institutional settings has proven equally ineffective for 
delinquents. The lack of positive outcomes in many types of settings has led to 
disillusionment with the effectiveness of substitute care. 

o High costs of substitute care - Large sums of money are spent on substitute care 
placements for children. The cost of one foster placement has been estimated at $5,000 to 
$12,000 per year, and the average institutional placement ranges from $11,000 to $50,000 
per year (Bryce & Lloyd, 1982). The high cost of out-of-home placements has contributed 
to the search for alternative service delivery approaches or ways to prevent placement. 

o Social and psychological risks associated with out-of-home placement - Many experts have 
found that children crave continuity in their relationships with their parents (Clark 
Foundation, 1985). Even in severely dysfunctional families, both children and parents tend 
to show strong and enduring desires to maintain family bonds. Removing a child from his 
or her biological family, even teii.porarily, can be emotionally destructi^/r for the child and 
parents. Children and parents experience feelings of loss, despair, guilt, anger, and 
inadequacy that may be difficult to overcome. Placement may offer reliei and respite for 
families from a seemingly impossible situation, but, according to Cautley (1980), the pain, 
guilt, and sense of failure associated with separation are difficult for most families to bear. 
While out-of-home placement is clearly needed to protect children in danf,er or to provide 
highly specialized treatment, there are potential negative effects resulting from the 
separation. 

For severely emotionally disturbed youngsters, there are additional problems associated with 
out-of-home placements. During the placement in a substitute care setting, the child may 
receive intensive treatment, and behavioral changes may be achieved. However, on return to 
the family, school, and community environment, the child's symptoms often recur (Heying, 
1985). The Mendota Mental Heahh Institute, a residential treatment center in Wisconsin, 
found that treatment gains were not maintained once the child left the highly consistent 
milieu (Fahl & Morrissey, 1979). In addition, the parents' motivation to change diminished 
with the troubled child removed from the home, and parents generally were unprepared to 
take over as ''mediators of change" for the child upon his or her return. Thus, changes in 
the child's functioning often could not be maintained or strengthened in the natural 
environment. While the ultimate goal was to improve the child's functioning within the 
family, school, and community, the program succeeded only in training children to function 
within an institution. These observations led to the initiation of a home-based treatment 
program, the Home and Community Treatment Program, to minimize the need for residential 
treatment. 

It has become evident that there are effective ways to help troubled children and families 
without removing children from their homes. As early as the 1950s, the St. Paul Family- 
Centered Project in Minnesota experimented with home-based services and found that 65 
percent of the most dysfunctional, multiproblem families improved (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). By 
the 1970s, a number of similar progrc'uns began to emerge and to provide data which indicated 
high rates of success in preventing out-of-home placement at costs that were significantly 
lower than the costs of substitute care. One such program is Homebuilders, which was first 
implemented in Tacoma, Washington, in 1974. The Homebuilders program was based on the 
premise that alternative approaches should be tried before removing a child from the home, 
and the program designed a strategy of intensive, time-limited intervention to prevent family 
dissolution (Kinney, Madsen, Fleming, & Haapala, 1977). 
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Home-based programs have continued to develop since the demonstrated success of the early 
programs. Currently, such programs are gaining wider recognition, and there appears to be an 
upsurge of interest in home-based approaches. This increased interest and activity appears 
related to efforts to reform both the child welfare and mental health systems. 

In the child welfare system, the concept of ''permanency planning" has become the guiding 
philosophy to ensure that children remain in their own homes if at all possible, or are 
adopted, or, at minimum, remain in a stable foster placement. Public Law 96-272, the 
Adoption Assistance aud Child Welfare Act of 1980, creates financial and other incentives for 
efforts to prevent out-of-home placemen, and reunify families. Legislation in many states has 
provided further impetus to develop home-based services to help children remain with their 
families. As a result, there is a clear trend toward the development of home-based, family- 
focused services within the child welfare system. 

Within the mental health system, calls for reform have focused on the need for comprehensive 
"systems of care" for emotionally disturbed children and adolescents (Stroul & Friedman, 1986). 
As noted by Heying (1985), there have been a limited number of options for treating severely 
emotionally disturbed children. Available services are often limited to outpatient care which 
provides one or two treatment hours per week and residential or institutional care. Mental 
health professionals may refer children for residential treatment because they have no other 
way to prevent further deterioration in the child's and family's situation. Home-based services 
represent one of the needed components in a system of care to provide intensive, family- 
focused services, which could substantially reduce the need for residential placement. Thus, 
home-based service programs are beginning to develop to serve emotionally disturbed children 
and their families. 

PHILOSOPHY AND (JOALS 

Home-based services are based upon the tenet that the family is the most powerful social 
institution and that families should be supported and maintained wherever possible. The 
primacy of the family is the basis for home-based services and represents the core philosophy 
of home-based programs. Home-based programs renect the principle that the first and 
greatest investment should be made in the care and treatment of children and families in their 
own homes. Accordingly, society should invest as much effort and money in working with a 
child's own family to prevent placement as it invests in out-of-home care. 

Home-based service programs regard the decision to remove a child from his or her family as 
monumental - a decision that should be made only after great consideration. Out-of-home 
placement may damage whatever continuity the child has experienced, may introduce new 
emotional risks, and may undermine family relationships and bonds. Further, Lloyd and Bryce 
(1984) emphasize that social and mental health services are not advanced enough to predict 
which families are "hopeless," "unmotivated," or otherwise unlikely to benefit from intensive 
home-based services. Thus, home-based services are based on the premise that an investment 
in the family should precede placement. 

The principle of the primacy of the family is also refiected in the emphasis among home-based 
programs on family empowerment. Programs express the belief that parents are in charpe of 
their families and that home-based services are provided to support, encourage, and assist 
them in the parenting role. Service providers often underestimate both the strengths of 
families and the power of family attachments (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). Parents of emotionally 
disturbed children often feel tired and beleaguered and may feel guilt, fear, and blame for the 
problems of the child and family (Heying, 1985). Home-based services aim to counter these 
feehngs by attempting to recognize, respect, and build upon the strengths of the family. 
Further, home-based programs consciously avoid regarding parents as inept and in need of 
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"ircalmcnl." Ralhcr, programs arc based upon Ihc premise that even ihc most troubled 
families are not (otally incapacitated and have strengths that can be enhanced and developed, 
The underlying philosophy of home-based ser>*i(ccs, therefore^ involves empowering families 
rather than supplanting them, upholding rather than undermining family integrity, and building 
upon the strengths of the family. 

The perspective of most home-based service programs can be described best as an "ecological 
family systems'* orientation. A "systems' approach is the essential foundation for home-based 
services. Rather than focus on an individual troubled child, these programs focus on the 
complex interde[)ciul'."nce of the child, the family, and the broader compiunity environment. 

Family systems theory considers the forces of the entire family system on the behavior of an 
individual family member. The client and recipient of treatment is the fairily as a unit rather 
than the individual family member, even though the problems of the individual family member 
led to the relVrral lor services. However, viewing the family system as the client may not be 
sufficient for treatment effectiveness (Stephens, 1979). There are many environmental forces 
which impact on the child and family and which are considered within the purview of home- 
based services. Thus, in addition to attending lo the child within the context of the family 
system, home-based services consider variables including peers, sciiools, physical environmcMt, 
social support networks, and community agencies and institutions. In effect, the fa;nily, 
teachers, agency personnel, and other significant, involved persons become the "client" for 
home-based interventions and are viewed as potential change agents by providers of home- 
based services. In addition, the approach addresses the family's practical and material 
problems together with their psychological or mental health treatment needs. 

The goals of home-based services are consistent with the principles of family primacy and 
family empowerment and with the ecological family systems orientation of most programs. 
Despite differences in specific service delivery approaches, most home-based service programs 
strive to achieve three primary goals: 

o To preserve the integrity of the family and to prevent unnecessary out-of-home placement. 

o To link the child and family with appropriate community agencies and individuals lo create 
an ongoing community support systrm. 

o To strengthen the famil/s coping skills and capacity to function effectively in the 
community. 

The first goal, almost universal among home*based service programs, is to preserve the 
Integrity of the family and, if at all possible, prevent the out-of-home placement of children. 
In order to prevent family dissolution, programs attempt to engage the family in taking the 
actions, making the changes, and learning the skills needed to make it possible for the child 
to remain at home. Many families are referred to home-based service programs in a crisis 
situation, when the child !s in imminent danger of removal. Thus, addressing this goal 
frequently involves providing intensive services to defuse the immediate crisis, stabilize the 
family situation, and thereby prevent the out-of-home placement. Teaching new skills and 
problem resolution techniques is an integral part of the intervention to reduce the likelihood 
of crisis recurrence. 

This goal of family preservation is tempered by home-based programs with an equally 
important goal that of assuring the safety of the child. P ograms must be sufficiently 
vigilant and include sufficient safeguards to ensure that the goal of family preservation is 
always balanced against the child's safety and well-being. If the child's safely or treatment 
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needs arc compromised by the child's remaining within the home, home-based programs work 
to facihtate an appropriate placement and treatment plan. 

The second goal involves creating links between the family and needed community services and 
resources. It is expected that these links will endure after the home-based intervention is 
completed and that these .services and resources will support the child and family's ongoing 
functionmg. The arrangements for ongoing .services may address ongoing mental health 
treatment needs for the child and family as well as nccis for educational, economic, 
vocational, health, social, or legal .services, or any other type of service or resource. 

The third goal focuses on developing or improving the ability of parents to care for their 
children in their own homes. Most home-ba.sed programs work to teach parents effective 
parenting skills along with coping and problem-solving skills and techniques These 
inten/entions are directed at strengthening the family's capacity to function effectively For 
families of emotionally disturbed children, this goi>' seeks to strengthen parents' ability to 
manage and cope with their children's emotional and behavioral di.sorders and to assume ihc 
role of change agent for their children. 

It is important to note that in addition to intervening to prevent out-of-home placement 
many home-ba.sed programs are u.sed to a.ssist children already in placements to reunify with 
their families. Emotionally disturbed children who have been in foster care, group homes 
residential treatment, or hcspital settings often are expected to return home as different' 
people, without problem.s, and perhaps "cured" (Heying, 1985). Additionally, the level of family 
stress that was relieved with temporary removal of the child may escalate on the child's 
return. As a result, intensive, home-based .services can be directed at providing the child and 
parents the high levels of .services and supports needed to reintegrate as a family The 
intervention can include facilitating and monitoring increa.singly frequent home visits leading 
up to reunincation as well as monitoring and addressing any adjustment problems that mav 
occur when the child returns home from care. For many programs. a.ssisting in the 
reunification of children with their families is an added goal. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Home-based services are provided under the auspices of both public and private agencies 
through a variety of different arrangements. Public agencies may establish sneciali/ed units to 
provide intensive home-based services or may purchase these services from a variety of types 
of private providers (Hutchinson & Nel.son, 1985). Child welfare agencies, mental health 
centers and other mental health agencies, hospitals and residential treatment centers, juvenile 
justice agencies, and other human .service organizations may all be involved in providing home- 
ba.sed services. Despite the different au.spices and organizational contexts, mo.st home-based 
programs share similar characteristics. The major characteristics of home-ba.sed service 
mSri p' ^^•'^"'^'^^ ^"'^^k Foundation (1985), Lloyd and Bryce (1984), Kaplan 

(1986), the Family Empowerment Resource Network (1987), CJinsberg (1986) and others Based 
upon the literature and observations from the field, a set of characteristics were developed" to 
describe the major features of home-based services. 

1. The intervention is delivered primarily in the family's home. 

Traditi^onally, emotionally disturbed children -and thei.' parents have been seen in offices 
located in some type of mental health facility. In home-ba.sed program.s, ih. majority of the 
direct contact between coun.selors and family occurs in the family's home. Contacts may also 
occur in other community settings. For example, coun.selors may meet with family members 
and other involved persons at schools, courts, and a wide variety of community agencies 
Additionally, counselors may accompany family members to doctor's appointments, on shopping 
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trips, i*nd lo recreational or other outings which provide more informal opportunities for 
counseling and teaching. 

There are numerous advantages to using home visits as the primary mechanism for service 
delivery. Most obviously, home visits overcome barriers related to service accessibility. 
Particularly for ruri^l or isolated families or for those without transportation, home visits offer 
a viable service delivery approach. In addition to enhancing accessibility, services delivered 
on the family's own "luif lend lo be less intimidating, less threatening, less stigniali/ing, and, 
therefore, more acceptable. Home visits also provide an opportunity to engage the entire 
family in the service delivery process; family members who may be reluctant or unwilling to 
come to a traditional office setting might be reached and involved at home. 

Assessment of a child and family's problems and progress is more accurate when based upon 
direct observation in their own environment. The counselor can rccogni/e and understand the 
family's dynamics, problem areas, and strengths more easily and accurately through first-hand, 
on-site observation. Further, families can learn and practice skills more effectively within 
their own environment. Families are not expected to learn skills in the counselor's office and 
then try to apply them at home. Rather, they can practice in the environment in which they 
will need to use the skills, with the counselor present to model, coach, and provide feedback. 

2. Home-based services have a family focus, and the family unit is viewed as the client. 

As noted, home-based services are family-oriented. Rather than focusing solely on the 
emotionally disturbed child, the child is considered in the context of the family. Programs 
attempt to involve as many members of the family and extended family as possible, and the 
entire family's needs are considered in developing the service plan (Hinckley & Ellis, 1985). 
The families of emotionally disturbed children frequently have been overlooked in the service 
delivery process, whether the child is at home or in a residential setting. Parents most often 
are the primary care givers for emotionally disturbed children, and may lack the specialized 
parenting and coping skills and other resources and supports needed to fulfill their role 
effectively; Home-based services offer an opportunity to observe and intervene in the entire 
family system, helping the family to become the change agent for the child. 

3. The services have an "ecological" perspective and involve working with the community 
system to access and coordinate needed services and supports. 

Home-based services look beyond the family to the community as part of the service delivery 
process. Families often are involved with a number of different helping agencies and systems, 
and they generally require multiple services and supports in order to meet their needs. The 
ecological perspective enables home-based service providers to recogni/e the interdependence 
of the family with its environment and to expand their intervention accordingly. Thus, most 
home-based programs go beyond traditional "mental health treatment" to address the whole 
range of needs the family may expencnce. They work to obtain services and resources from 
various community agencies; they attempt to identify and utilize natural social si»pporl 
networks where possible; and they work to coordinate the various services and su )ports 
needed by a child and family. 

4. Home-based service programs are committed to family preservation and reunification unless 
there is clear evidence that this is not in the child's best interest. 

As noted, home-based services operate from the premise that the family is of primary 
importance and that efforts should be made to support and assist the family unit in order to 
avert out-of-home placement. While family preservation is the first and foremost goal of 
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l.omc-bascd services, this goal is not pursued at the expense of the child's safety and best 
iniertsls. Home-based service providers emphasi/e that the safety and well-being of the child 
IS a primary consideration. In fact, providers assert that the nature of home-based services 
actually allows more careful supervision and observation of potentially dangerous situations due 
to cither the child's or parent ' behu\i Supervision and assessment are enhanced because 
workers visit families frequently, spend many hours in the home, and are available 24 hours a 
day to respond to crises. As a result, home-based services can help to ensure that family 
circumstances are assessed accurately and that dangerous situations are diagnosed. 

Families involved in 'lome-based programs are made aware that staff must report abusive 
behavior and that, if a child is in clear danger, staff will advocate for out-of-homc placement 
Additionally, if the treatment needs of an emotionally disturbed youngster cannot be 
adequately addressed in the context of the home, staff will explore appropriate out-of-home 
placements. Thus, home-based providers consistently strive to maintain a balance 'uetween 
their zeal to mamtam and preserve family integrity and their goal to ensure that the safety 
and treatment needs of the child are met. If out-of-home placement proves necessary home- 
based services provide a ready means for the family to be involved in the decision-making 
process as well as to prepare and plan for the child's eventual return home (Bryce & Lloyd, 

5. The hours of service delivery are flexible in order to meet the needs of families and 24- 
hour crisis intervention is provided. * 

Home-based services are generally provided at times that are convenient to the family 
including evenings and weekends. Most traditional mental health services are offered during 
working hours, requiring families to adjust work schedules and the schedules and demands of 
other children to participate. The flexibility of home-based services eliminates this problem 
since workers arc available at a time and location to suit the family's needs. 

Generally, there are few timr limits placed on meetings with families. If a family is in crisis 
the worker can remain in the home for as long as is needed to stabilize the iluation and 
develop plans. The worker can visit the family daily, if needed, for a period of time. As a 
result of this flexibility, home-based providers are able to adjust the timing and the intensity 
ol service delivery based upon the changing needs of the child and family. 

Nearly all home-based programs offer 24-hour crisis intervention to involved families Round- 
the-clock availability enables families to feel that they are not left to cope with difficult and 
pamful problems on their own; they know that help and support are available whenever a 
crisis arises. 



6. Home-based .services are multifacetcd and include counseling, .skill training, and helping the 
lamily to obtain and coordinate neces.sary services, resources, and supports. 

The interventions provided by home-based programs typically are highly flexible and are 
tailored creatively to the needs of each client family. Services are generally as complete and 
comprehensive as ..s needed to strengthen the family and bring about needed changes. Bryce 
(1W2) charaderi/cd home-ba.sed services as providii - help with any problem presented If 
workers do not have the expertise or resources needed to address particular problems, they 
arrange for (,r create resources in order to achieve the goal of stabilizing and improving 
lamily functionmg. ' 

This flexibiliiy and mix of services is one of the distinctive characteristics .f home-based 
services. While more traditional service delivery approaches tend to concentrate on coun.selini; 
need.s, home-based approaches provide "concrete" services or "hard" services along with 
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counseling and support. These ii. !u'1; :hing child management and problem solving skills 
and providing or brokerini; any resou»':i" s . cs, and supports that ihc family might need. 

7. Services are offered along a eonlinuuni of intensity ai ^ duration based upon the goals of 
the program and ihe needs of the fa nily. 

The most signincanl variants among home-bas;d programs are the duration and intensity of 
the services provided. Some programs defme themselves as crisis intervention efforts. They 
lend to provide highly intensive services (as ,iiuch as 20 hours per week) for a brief period of 
time, ranging from approximately four to twelve weeks. These short-term, time-limited 
interventions are not intended to address all of the families problems. Rather, like most crisis 
intervention programs, they attempt to stabilize the immediate crisis and link the child and 
family with other services and supports to meet their longer-term needs. 

Other home-based programs provide services for longer periods of time. While highly 
intensive services may be provided at the outset, service intensity may decrease to a lower 
level as ihe mlervention progresses. These programs extend their focus beyond crisis 
intervention, and ulili/e the home-based approach to work with families on a longer-term 
basis. Some home-based programs work with highly dysfunctional, multiproblem families for a 
period of a year or more. These programs are based upon the assumption that a dysfunctional 
family can benefit from a long and stable association with a single Worker. 

Cienerally, the speeific goals of the program determine the targets for service duration and 
intensity. Within certain boundaries, many programs allow flexibility in both intensity and 
duration of services in order to meet the needs of the particular family. 

8. Staff have small caseloads to permit them to work actively and intensively with each 
family. 

Mental health professionals and social workers often are responsible for large caseloads. 
Under these circumstances, is difficult, if not impossible, for them to work in a highly 
active and intensive manner with any one case (Clark Foundation, 1985). To do so would 
compromise other cases that also demand time and attention. Home-based service programs 
are characterized by small caseloads. By assigning a limited number of families to each 
worker, the programs ensure that workers can work intensively with each family and can 
provide se»*vices that are realistically matched to needs of the family. Some home-based 
programs limit caseloads to two families per worker; others allow caseloads as high as twelve. 

9. The relationship between the home-based worker and the family is uniquely close, intense, 
and personal. 

The small caseloads, intensive levels of service, and home visit approach all contribute to the 
uniquely close relationship that develops between the worker and the family. The worker 
spends a great deal of time with the family, visits evenings and weekends, is available during 
crises, and does whatever is needed to help the family in addition to counseling. Additionally, 
workers generally dress and behave in a, relaxed, informal manner and interact with the family 
under relatively informal circumstances such as around the kitchen table. As a result, very 
intense and personal relationships tend to develop. Both staff and families report that the 
home-based service approach allows them to overcome the "professional distance barrier" so 
common in traditional service settings. Improved trust and motivation often are the results of 
the close worker-family relationship. 
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10. The programs arc committed to empowering families, instilling hope in families, and 
helping families to set and achieve their own goals and priorities. 

Home-based service programs are dedicated to "empowering" families rather than taking over 
their role or responsibilities. Lloyd &. Bryce (1984) emphasi/e that parents remain in charge 
of their families as educators, nurturers, and primary care providers and that workers attempt 
to offer the encouragemem, support, and resources that parents need to fulfill their role 
effectively. Throughout the service delivery process, families are actively involved in setting 
goals and priorities, planning, and decision making. The service delivery process generally 
starts by addressing those problem areas identified as priorities by the family. Additionally 
home-based services focus and build upon families' strengths and not just on their problems' 
Recognition of strengths as well as problems provides a more hopeful, positive framework for 
service delivery. Many families have a long and frustrating history of attempting to cope 
with their problems; they are distrustful of service providers and have often lost hope. 
Home-based services attempt to overcome these barriers by encouraging optimism and hope 
focusing on strength.s, respecting the family, and teaching the family the skills needed to 
accomplish the goals they set for their children and themselves. 

MAJOR VARIABLRS - SERVICE INTENSITY AND DURATION 

According to Hutchinson (1986), there is much debate among leaders in the field of home- 
based services regarding many aspects of service delivery. Debate centers around what to call 
It. what types of staff should do it, what types of agencies should provide ii, what types of 
families should receive it, and how long it should take. While there are variations in the 
labels, characteristics of staff, agency auspices, and the types of client families served by 
home-based programs, the most significant variables among home-based programs are service 
intensity and duration. Among the programs responding to this survey, the reported duration 
of services ranged from an average of four weeks to three years, and service intensity ranged 
from 2 to between 20 and 30 hours of direct contact per week with family members. 

As noted, some home-based programs subscribe to the short-term, crisis intervention model of 
service provision. These programs were pioneered by the HomebuilJers program which 
provides four to six weeks of imensive intervention. The goals of the crisis-oriented 
programs are to stabilize the family and reduce the risk of out-of-home placement, teach the 
family new coping skills, and connect the family with appropriate community resources for 
ongoing service neetJs. The short-term programs tend to provide intensive services (10 to 20 
or more hours per week) to families, and often provide the equivalent of two years of 
traditional outpatient counseling in less than two months. Due to the highly intensive nature 
of these services, workers carry extremely small caseloads, often working with no more than 
two or three families at a time. These short-term, intensive interventions represent a 
dramatic departure from traditional service delivery approaches. 

Many have noted the benefits of the time-limited, crisis intervention approach to providing 
home-based .services. In times of crisis, families are particularly motivated to change and 
home-based workers can capitalize on the family's increased willingness to accept help as well 
as the material provided by the crisis (Caplan, 1964). Time limits can be used constructively 
to further increase motivation. The r ressure of the limited treatment time frame often can 
induce changes more quickly than they would occur otherwise. Families are made aware from 
the outset that services will be limited to a specific time period and that the counselor will 
be available to help as much as possible during that time only. Initial misgivings among 
Homebuilders founders about the brief treatment period proved groundless. According to 
Kinney (1978), the Homebuilders program has shown that four weeks is indeed a sufficient 
lime for most families to initiate lasting changes. In fact, the Homebuilders program gradually 
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decreased its intcrvcnlion from eight to four weeks as a result of pressure to serve more 
families. This reduction in duration did not affect the program's overall success rate. 

Short-term programs, however, do not expect to solve all of the family's problems. Generally, 
they target three or four selected goals as immediate priorities and expect the family to 
continue working on problems when the intervention is completed, perhaps with help from 
another community resource. Hinckley compared the short-term, home-based approach to 
emergency road service rather than major repairs (Polsky, 1986). 

Many professionals regard very short-term intervention as "second rate," with effects that are 
likely to be merely "palliative and temporary." However, support for the use of the time- 
limited, crisis intervention approach is provided by a study conducted by Fisher (1980; 1984). 
Families referred to 6-session, 12-session, and unlimited treatment groups showed no 
significant differences in outcome at termination or at follow-up. The study concluded that 
lime limits can, in fact, shorten the length of therapy without diminishing its effectiveness or 
the durability of outcomes. Additionally, completion of a short-term, home-based program 
does not necessarily mark the end of services. Many short-term programs attempt to refer 
families to other community resources for longer-term services. 

Other providers advocate for longer-term approaches to the delivery of home-based services. 
For example, Goldstein (1973) stated that, for many families, long-term treatment is inevitable. 
Crisis intervention services have been provided lime and lime again by many agencies, and the 
families continue to be crisis-prone. He argued thai once an immediate crisis situation is 
stabilized, it seems unwise to withdraw the service only to wail for the child and famil/s 
next crisis. Rather, longer-term services and supports are more likely to help the child and 
family to remain stable and the family to remain intact. 

The value of a long-term, continuous, supportive relationship with a single service provider 
also has been emphasized, particularly for dysfunctional, multiproblem families (Kagen, 
Schlosbcrg, & Reid, 1986; Tannen, 1986a, 1986b). Many families have long-standing, multiple 
problems which require intensive and lengthy efforts to improve. They may have had negative 
experiences with a series of more traditional treatment programs and may have dropped out, 
failed to respond, or refused treatment on previous occasions. For these families, it lakes a 
long lime to build trust and an effective counseling relationship. Home-based services offer a 
service delivery approach lhal frequently is effective in reaching, engaging, and overcoming 
mistrust in families that have not responded to other, more traditional approaches. 
Terminating the services, and the relationship that has been established with the provider, 
after a brief period of lime may be counterproductive in these cases. The longer-term 
programs offer the opportunity for bdh crisis intervention and continued family work on an 
outreach basis. 

Thus, longer-term home-based programs extend their focus and goals beyond crisis 
intervention. They attempt to change dysfunctional family patterns and improve the famil/s 
ability to cope as well as to prevent out-of-home placement. Rather than refer families to 
other programs for ongoing a.ssistance, these programs actually provide the ongoing assistance 
to families following resolution of the initial crisis situation. The capacity to provide longer- 
term home-based assistance may be particularly important for those families who are unwilling 
or unable to use traditional service delivery approaches and in areas where there is a lack of 
services to provide care following crisis resolution* 

Based upon descriptions of programs in the field, three categories of home-based programs 
have been identified. While the boundaries are by no means absolute, the framework helps to 
distinguish programs of different combinations of service intensity and duration. The three 
types of program include: 
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o Shorl-icrm, crisis programs - up to three months duration, 

o Mid-range, brief treatment programs - three to six months duration, and 

o Long-term intervention programs ■ more than six months duration. 

Of the 32 home-based programs responding to the survey, 41 percent can be characterized as 
shorl-lerm programs which provide services for up to three months. In this category are the 
programs modeled after Homebuilders, offering interventions for four to six weeks. Some 
programs in this category limit their interventions to 90 days. Thirty-four percent of the 
programs are in the mid-range category, and 25 percent of the responding programs are long- 
term programs, providing services for extended periods of time. Some long-term programs 
report average durations of nine months, one year, or eighteen months; others report durations 
as long as three years or more. Several programs within this category place no limitations on 
the duration of service, contending that long-term, continuous, home-ba.sed intervention is still 
cost-effective if substitute care placements for one or more children are avoided. 

As a general rule, the short-term, crisis programs tend to provide highly intensive services for 
the limited period of service delivery. The mid-range and long-term programs tend to provide 
more intensive services initially, and decrease service intensity over time to a level consistent 
with the needs of the family. Across all programs, regardless of duration, the average level 
of service intensity is over seven hours of direct contact with families per week. 

In addition to refiecting programmatic philosophy, decisions abt)Ut the intensity and duration 
of services often are a reflection of caseload demands and budget restrictions. Programs 
establish time limits in order to serve the most families possible within the constraints of 
limited resources. While there may be temptations to lengthen the intervention, it should be 
recognized that when duration is lengthened, service intensity is usualiy reduced in order for 
the program to remain cost-effective. Thus, the duration/intensity variables are often juggled 
to achieve optimal service quality and cost-effectiveness and to enable a program to help as 
many families as possible. 

Tannen (1986a) noted the controversy concerning the most effective combination of service 
mtensity and duration for home-based services. She advocates flexibility in the delivery of 
homc-ba.sed services, avoiding arbitrary cut-off dates, and tailoring the intensity and duration 
of the services to the needs of each individual family. In order to respond to the varying 
needs of families, the Family Advocate Project of the Counseling Service of Addison County, 
Vermont, expanded its focus to offer a continuum of home-based services. Short-term, crisis 
intervention is proxided when appropriate; mid-range services are provided for situational 
cri.ses or for families with fairly adequate coping skills; and long-term services are provided 
for highly dysfunctional families. 

Environmental considerations may also play a role in determining the most appropriate lime 
frame for home-based services. Short-term crisis intervention approaches may be more 
effective in communities with relatively comprehensive systems of care which can provide a 
range of follow-up resources for ongoing services. If a community has limited re.sources for 
ongoing .services and support, then brief, time-limited approaches may be insufficiem to meet 
the needs of many families with emotionally di.sturbed children. 

Additional experience and re.search may be needed to determine the optimal length of home- 
ba.sed interventions or the optimal mix of intensity and duration for particular types of 
families. Currently, programs tend to base their decisions about the duration and intensity of 
services largely on their own programmatic focus coupled with the requirements of their 
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funding sources, parlicularly whclhcr Ihry dtTinc tlicmsdvcs as a crisis intervention program 
or as a broader alleru.itive to tradition*il menial health service approaches. 

SERVICES 

Referrals to home-based service programs generally originate from a variety of child-serving 
agencies. In most cases, families arc referred for home-based services when a child is about 
to be removed from the home or is at high risk for out-of-home placement. The most 
frequent referral source for home-based programs tends to be the social service or child 
welfare agency. Other frequent referral sources include courts and juvenile justice agencies, 
mental health agencies,, and schools, all of which are likely to become aware of emotionally 
disturbed children and families needing help. 

An intake worker or a program supervisor commonly has the responsibility for reviewing all 
relevant information about a child and family and determining the appropriateness of the 
referral. This may involve reviewing information on a referral form, reviewing written 
materials and reports, and talking with involved workers from other agencies. Some programs, 
such as the Community-Based Service Program of the Baird Center for Children and Families 
in Vermont, require a screening visit to a family's home prior to final acceptance into the 
program. Regardless of the process, most programs require that the child be at high risk for 
out-of-home placement and that at least one parent be willing or motivatc<! to participate in 
the program in order to prevent placement (or to assist in the child's return from placement). 
Some programs, such as the Satellite Fanuly Outreach Program of Kaleidoscope, have an 
"inclusive" admissions policy. This means that if there is a service slot available, the program 
will accept and attempt to work with virtually any family that is referred, regardless of the 
severity of their problems. Participation in most home-based programs is voluntary. However, 
some families may participate knowing that it is the last resort prior to placing a child out- 
of-home, and in some home-based programs, such as those in Maine, families may be required 
by court order to participate. 

Most of the short-term home-based programs do not keep waiting lists. If there is a worker 
available, the case is accepted; if there is no service slot available, it generally is 
recommended that the family be referred elsewhere. These programs maintain that if a family 
remains on a waiting list for several weeks or months, the crisis often is resolved in some 
way. The "no wait list" policy is an effort to preserve the crisis focus of the programs. 
Under these circumstances, some referring agencies may find the referral process frustrating 
and discouraging. For example, persons making referrals to the Homebuilders program 
reported that they must be persistent and call daily at 8:00 A.M. in hopes of securing an open 
service slot for their clicn.ti. While referring individuals understand the importance of 
working with families at the point of crisis, they also wish that there were greater staff 
availability to ease the difficulty of obtaining services. 

More than half of the programs responding to the survey do report waiting lists for services. 
The waiting period for sci vices ranges from one week to as long as six to eight months. The 
average waiting period for services in programs with wait lists appears to be between two and 
eight weeks. 

When a worker becomes available, a family deemed appropriate for the program is assigned to 
the worker's caseload. There may be an attempt, in some programs, to match particular 
workers with families based on characteristics such as sex or race. In most programs, 
however, it is a luxury to match families with workers since generally there is only one 
service slot open at a given time. 
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It is a( ihis point that the "intervention" begins. The intervention or service delivery process 
for home-based programs can be divided into three phases: Phase I encompasses engagement, 
assessment, and planniig; Phase II encompasses the actual interventions of counseling, skill 
leaching, and brokering resources; and Phase III includes the termination and follow-up 
aspects of service delivery. The.se pha.ses are not discrete, nor do they have clear boundaries. 
Rather, they may overlap considerably with several proce.s.ses occurring simultaneously. Each 
general phase of home-based service delivery is described below. 

Phase I - Engagement and AsscssmcLf 

The worker initiates the .service delivery process by reviewing relevant materials and 
contacting the family to arrange the initial visit. In .some programs, workers do not read the 
large volume of available materials, evaluations, and reports concerning the child and family 
prior to the initial visit. This minimizes the potential for the worker to see the situation as 
overwhelmingly negative or hopeless and, therefore, become discouraged at the outset. 

The initial meeting, held in the family's home, is used to further explain the program, clarify 
expectations and goals, and complete neccs.sary forms and releases. Workers emphasize the 
anticipated intensity of services, the time limitations, confidentiality policies, policies 
regarding communication with other agencies, and any ground rules. Family members have the 
opportunity to ask questions about the program or their participation. Particularly with the 
.short-term programs, the initial meeting is u.sed to ensure that families understand the limited 
duration of the intervention. While some programs require all family members to be present 
for the first rr.;;cling, mo.st programs are flexible in this regard and will move ahead even if a 
key family member is unable or unwilling to participate initially. The initial meeting may last 
from one to .seven or more hours depending upon the family's situation and may involve 
meeting with individual family members as well as with the family as a group. After the 
initial meeting, families are given the opportunity to decide whether or not they wish to 
participate. 

The first meeting with the worker present in the family's home potentially can arouse strong 
feelings (Brown, Miller, Dean, Carra.sco, & Thompson, 1987). Some families may feel 
comfortable with the worker and relieved to have help, while others may view the process as 
intru.sivc or even degrading. With some families, the worker must u.sc a variety of "ice 
breaker" techniques to encourage the family to participate, while other families may burst 
forth with their problems when given the opportunity. Thus, the worker must be alert to the 
family's reactions and must be prepared to acknowledge and address these feelings. Regardless 
of any initial negative reactions, according to home-based providers, very few families choose 
not to participate following the initial meeting. 

When the decision is made to proceed with home-ba.sed services, several processes are begun 
.simultaneously. Defusing and stabilizing crisis situations, engaging the family in the home- 
ba.sed intervention process, building a relationship between the family and worker, a.s.se.ssment 
of the child and family's problems and .strengths, establi.shing .service goals and priorities, and 
planning the inlervenlion.s are all integral parts of the first service delivery pha.se. 

A strong relation.,hip between the worker and family is central to the success of home-ba.sed 
.services. As n()led, some families initially ma) be resistant, hostile, di.sgruntled, or distru.stful 
ba.sed upon their past experiences with insensitive or unresponsive .service .systems (Horej.si, 
1981; Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). Home-ba.sed workers must have excellent relationships building 
•skills in order to engage families in the service delivery proce.ss and to .secure a "treatment 
alliance." 
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The nature of home-based services facilitates the joining process and the development of an 
especially close worker-family relationship. Services take place on the family's turf, 
eliminating much of the threat and stigma of other types of services. Workers generally 
interact with families in a relaxed, natural, and informal manner which minimizes professional 
distance. Programs report a number of techniques used to facilitate the engagement or 
relationship building process (AuClaire & Schwartz, 1986; Weitzman, 1985; Horejsi, 1981): 

o Relating to families in a warm, direct, open, nonjudgmental manner, and accepting their 
gestures of hospitality. 

o Demonstrating interest, concern, and respect for families. 

o Identifying the family's strengths in addition to its problems. 

o Allowing the family to define its own problems and directing the intervention toward goals 
decided upon by the family. 

o Providing practical and tangible help to address a specific and urgent need as the first 



o Remaining consistently available and accessible to the family on a regular basis and for 



o Providing high levels of support and encouragement, 
o Conveying positive expectations and hope. 

These methods coupled with the home setting and the intensity of services all contribute to 
the development of a uniquely close and personal relationship between the worker and family. 
It is important for the worker to be aware of potential problems that may result from this 
intense working relationship. For example, workers take care not to encourage excessive 
dependency. They attempt to avoid doing things for families but instead concentrate on 
teaching families how to do things for themselves. Workers also are alert to potential 
invasion of privacy or excessive intrusiveness into the family's lite and adjust the relationship 
and intervention accordingly. 

When a family is in crisis, one of the first priorities of the home-based intervention process 
is to defuse the crisis and take steps to halt further disintegration of the famil/s situation. 
Tiiis may be facilitated by separating family members and allowing each family member to talk 
with a worker at length about his or her feelings and perceptions of the problems (Kinney et 
al., 1977). Workers use active listening and other techniques to elicit information until 
feelings are clarified and tension is released. Often, family members express relief when they 
feel that they have been heard and understood. Workers may help to structure the situation 
to minimize the chances for violence or uncontrolled emotional outbursts. Keeping family 
members in separate rooms and bringing co-workers to talk with each out-of-control person 
are methods used by workers to begin to defuse a crisis. Contracts, contingency plans, crisis 
cards which specify behavioral actions to be taken in various situations, scheduling activities, 
and other methods for relieving stress and gaining control are used frequently by home-based 
workers (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). In the FamiliesFirst Program in Davies, California, the 
therapist may stay with a child and family for up to 48 hours to help to stabilize a crisis 
situation or may talk with a family on the telephone as often as every hour. Both the 
therapist and family must feel comfortable with alternative plans for averting explosive 
situations. Lloyd and Bryce (1984) note that hope and motivation can be developed by helping 
the family to take one initial action that makes an immediate difference or relieves at least 
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one source of stress. Once the initial crisis is "defused," families generally are ready to begin 
defining problems and goals. 



Identifying problems and establishing goals is under the rubric of assessment and planning. 
Several factors distinguish assessment and planning in home-based programs from these 
processes in other types of programs (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). First, assessment and planning in 
home-based services is not a distinct and separate process as it may be in other types of 
service delivery. Because of the crises faced in many families, assessment generally occurs 
concurrently with the early stages of service delivery. Further, assessment and planning are 
not one-time exercises but are ongoing processes used to adapt the intervention to the 
changing needs and priorities of involved families. In most programs, assessment is pragmatic 
and is used specifically to gather the information needed for planning service delivery. 
Finally, home-based programs tend to involve the family as "colleagues and consultants" in the 
assessment and planning process, relying on the family to clarify problems, consider options, 
and establish goals. 

As;".ssment information is gathered through many avenues. The home setting offers an 
opportunity for first-hand observation of the environment, the child's behavior, family 
interactions, and the family's relationships with the larger community. Beyond observation, 
the home-based worker may gather information through interviews with the child and family,' 
reports from other professionals, consultation with other professionals v ' - are involved mlh 
the family, forms or checklists completed by the family and worUr, and standardized 
instruments or psychological tests when appropriate. 

The culmination of the information gathering process is the development of a service plan. 
Many home-based programs indicate that the service plan is a working document, used to 
outline specifie problems to be addressed and specific actions that will be taken. The service 
plan generally includes the assets and strengths of the family, the priorities and needs of the 
family, a precise clarification of what needs to be changed and what new skills need to be 
developed, the identification of community forces which impact on the families, the goals of 
the referring agency, and the agency and community resources needed to implement the 
service plan. The service plan is reviewed and updated regularly (weekly in the short-term 
programs, monthly in the longer-term programs) and is used as a worksheet to monitor service 
provision and progress. 

Many of the families involved in home-based services have been involved with numerous other 
providers in the past. Emotionally disturbed children and their families commonly have 
undergone numerous evaluations and assessments, many of which are negative and pessimistic. 
Most home-based programs attempt to be more positive and stress using the assessment 
process to identify strengths as well as problems. Kinney, Haapala, & Cast (1981) provide a 
series of guidelines for assessment in home-based programs. For example, they stress that the 
assessment and service plan must give the client hope by setting goals small enough to 
minimize the chance of failure. They also note that the assessment should conceptualize 
problems as skill deficits in order to avoid blame and increase hope and motivation for 
change. An attempt is made to frame the problem as something everyone in the family must 
work together to solve rather than focusing exclusively on 'he disturbed child within the 
family. Further, the priorities of the assessment and plan must match the family's priorities 
and hierarchy of needs. It may be difficult for parents to concentrate on enhancing their 
child management skills when they face serious unmet needs for such basics as shelter, food, 
or income. Home-based programs report that they attempt to start "where the family is at," 
with the most pressing problems identified by the family. This begins the process of 
"empowering" families and helps to engage families in the service delivery process. 
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Phase 11 - Intervention 



As noted, the interventions provided by home-based serviee programs are multi-faceted. Most 
programs are committed phih)sophically to responding to the needs of the child and family. 
Thus, programs lend to use a combination of approaches that vary according to the specific 
problems and needs of each family. The nature of the approaches and services used by the 
short-term and the longer-term programs arc remarkably similar, with the distribution, 
emphasis, and intensity of services varying among programs of different types. 

As a general rule, home-based programs strive to select two or three goal areas to work on. 
The assessment and planning process, as a first stage of service delivery, involves clarifying 
issues of concern to the family and prioritizing these issues in order to focus the service 
delivery process. Flome-based programs do not attempt to solve all of a family's problems but 
rather to set limited and specific goals that can be achieved within the anticipated time frame 
for service delivery. In addition, service delivery is guided by the two principles of "starting 
where the family is at" and emphasizing the achievement of small changes so that families can 
experience success. Workers in the Homebu'ldcrs program often ask both children and 
parents, "What one thing would you be willing to change?" as a way to begin focusing service 
delivery. 

In order to emphasize this notion of goal-directed services, some programs require all family 
members to sign a contract for participation. The Families Work program in Schenectady, 
New York, for example, negotiates with each family a six-week contract which identifies 
specific goals and tasks for families to address. At the end of the six-week cycle, the family 
can recontract for an additional six-week cycle if there are additional goals to address. Not 
only does this procedure serve to engage the family in clearly defined tasks, but it 
communicates the expectation that change can occur in a relatively short period of time 
(Tavantzis, Tavantzis, Brown, & Rohrbaugh, 1986). 

Similarly, most home-based programs are careful to establish a realistic mindset about the 
intervention with families. Workers do not portray themselves as "miracle workers,** capable 
of helping the family with every problem they face. Instead, workers arc vigilant about 
presenting the program as a vehicle to help the family address certain specific problems within 
a specified time frame and teach them certain skills that they can enrich on their own. 
Families often are grateful for the honesty and for the realistic expectations about the 
services. 

Services in honie-ba.sed programs are not always delivered to the entire family at once. 
Home-based workers may work with the parents individually or as a couple, with children 
individually, with the entire family as a unit, or with any combination of family members. 
Additionally, workers spend a great deal of time working with other agencies and individuals 
who are mvolved with t!.w child and family. Ju.st as home-based workers may work with 
varied combinations of family members and others, the types of services delivered are equally 
flexible. In general, services provided by home-based programs fall within the three broad 
categories of coun.seling, skill teaching, and brokering and coordinating resources. While these 
three types of interventions are discussed separately, it is important to recognize that they 
generally are delivered by the same workers and, more often than not, overlap. The optimal 
mix of these services is determined for each family involved in home-based services. 

o Counseling - Couascling of various types is a major aspect of most home-based .service 
programs. Individual, marital, and family counseling are all options available to the home- 
based workers to address a particular famil/s problems. Somewhat *'formar counseling 
sessions might be structured for a family if appropriate. For example, a family counseling 
session might be held at the .same time each week with the rntire family, and an individual 
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counsi'ling scssmn miiihl be held weekly with a chiliJ. Such sessions often are held in the 
kitchen or living room. A wide variety of techiiKjUcs appropriate to traditional counseling 
situations arc applicable t() home-based services, including structured exercises, family 
therapy techniques, behavior therapy, and approaches to deal with depression, anxiety, am' 
anger (Lloyd iV: Urycc, 1984). 

In home-based services, much coun.seling occurs on an informal basis while workers, share 
tasks or coffee in the kitchen, accompany family members to job interviews or other types 
of appointments, or participate in a variety of outings and activities with family members. 
Workers report that some of the most effective and significant counseling occurs during 
these informal activities and situations. 

Skill Teaching - A major goal of home-based services is to achieve learning-induced 
behavior change that will improve the child and family's ability to function. As a result, 
skill teaching represents an essential aspect of most home-based interventions. Programs 
work with families to improve parenting and child management skills, communication and 
relationship skills, anger management and conflict resolution skills, problem solving skills, 
constructive coping skilLs, assertiveness and self-advocacy skills, skills needed to use 
community resources, household management skills, ano so forth (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). 

Home-based services provide an excellent oppcrtunity for teaching and applying new skills 
to real life situations. According to Fahl (1981), it is very difficult for clients to take 
discussions or explanations of techniques provided in an office interview and translate 
these into new or rcvi.sed behavior. Modeling, role playing, coaching, cuing, practice, 
feedback, support, and reinforcement must accompany didactic teaching in order for 
families to learn new skills efficiently. The Home and Community Treatment Program of 
the Mendota Mental Health Institute in Madison, Wisconsin, uses these methods to work 
with familic, of emotionally disturbed children. In the context of their own home, p w.nts 
are taught behavior management skills and have the benefit of the worker's assistance in 
applying, practicing, and refining these skills. The program has developed a manual 
outlining its behavioral approach along with many instructional aides for u.se with families 
to teach child management skills such as positive reinforcement, removal of reinforcers, 
contingency management, and techniques such as "lime out" and "stop the world." 

Many other home-based programs also combine didactic approaches with approaches 
including modeling, practicing, coaching, and reinfoicement to teach new skills. Some 
programs, such as Homebuilders, enhance their skill teaching efforts by providing reading.s, 
lecturettes, audiotapes, videotapes, or materials developed .specifically for the particular 
family (such as cards specifying "what Andy can do when angry at Mom"). The 
Homebuilders program al.so stres.ses looking for "teachable moments," times which offer 
naturally occurring opportunities to learn and practice a new skill. For example, anger 
management and relaxation techniques might be taught to an increasingly agitated mother 
waiting with a worker at the welfare office. 

Brokering and C:<H)rdinaUng Ri:soiirccs - Emotionally disturbed children and their families 
invariably have multiple needs for services and supports. Mo.sl of these resources are not 
under Ihe direcl command of the agency providing home-based services but are provided by 
other ageiidcs and systems. Special education, vocational .services, substance abu.se 
ircatmeni. income maintenance, housing as.si.stance, health care, recreational .services, 
respite care, and nu^re are resources that may be needed by the child and family and that 
must be bnikered from appropriate agencies and programs in the community. A major 
aspect of home-based services involves identifying the needs of the family and assisting the 
family to procure needed resources and .services. Further, programs attempt to help 
families link with informal or natural support .systems in the community to alleviate the 
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sense of isolation and hopelessness that many families face. Self-^h'jlp groups are among 
(he natural supports that might be considered. 



Home-based workers help families to make contact with appropriate agencies and programs, 
accompany them to the first appointment, and remain in contact with the agencies to 
coordinate and monitor service provision. Most home-based programs indicate that the 
resource brokering function does not focus merely on obtaining resources for the family, 
but rather attempts to teach families how to locate and utilize community resources. 
Teaching families the basic ingredients of "case management" helps families to grow in 
feelings of competence and autonomy (Heying, 1985). The success of the home-based 
intervention may depend, to a significant extent, on the degree of success in accessing 
needed services and supports for the child and family. 

In addition to the resource brokering role, home-based services also involve a resource 
coordination function. Due to their multiple needs, emotionally disturbed children and their 
families become involved with many agencies and systems. In many cases, these agencies 
do not communicate effectively with each other and may be working at cross purposes. 
The home-based worker often becomes the focal point for coordination due to the intense 
relationship with the family and the holistic approach to service delivery. The gcials of 
coordination are to develop joint treatment plans which delineate the roles and functions 
of all involved agencies; to assure that the efforts of all agencies arc directed toward 
common goals; and to assure that the various methods used by different agencies do not 
conflict or confuse family members (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). The school generally is a 
priority for coordination efforts. Home-based workers in many programs play an active 
liaison and advocacy role with the school, attempting to coordinate home ?:.id school efforts 
and to ensure that the child receives any necessary special education services and supports. 

In effect, the home-based worker assumes a case management role for the duration of the 
intervention. The worker ha>: both the time and the mandate to perform both clinical and 
"networking* functions. For most home-based programs, the "official" case manager is the 
child welfare worker involved with the case. In Florida's Intensive Crisis Counseling 
Programs, for example, the case manager from the Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services retains overall responsibility for the case. The home-based worker must contact 
the case manager regarding any referrals for additional community services as well as to 
report progress or problems. Nevertheless, the home-based worker fulfills most case 
management functions (brokering, monitoring, and coordinating resources) temporarily 
during the time period of the home-based intervention. Similarly, home-based workers in 
other programs generally do not assume the title of case manager but assume case 
management roles and functions for the duration of the intervention. 

In addition to these three major categories of interventions, some home-based programs offer 
other services. The Homebuilders program provides an education consultant who works on a 
volunteer basis with school systems. The consultant functions as an advocate for special 
education and support services when needed. Other programs also provide specialized staff to 
serve as liaison with the schools and to coordinate home and school efforts. Some programs 
provide health care services as an integral part of their home-based interventions. Tl.e SCAN 
Program in Philadelphia includes a nursing unit comprised of a nursing coordinator ind four 
outreach nurses who function as a team with the family workers. This adds a special health 
care dimension to the program (Tatara, Morgan, & Portner, 1986). :..e Satellite Family 
Outreach Program of Kaleidoscope includes a nurse who is available to work with families as 
needed. Kaleidoscope also provides recreational activities for children involved in any of the 
agency's programs such as a basketball team and recreational evening activities. 
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Of considerable usefulness are the flexible funds available lo many home-based workers U) use 
in a variety of ways for each family. The Family Advocate Project provides $25 per family to 
lake ihcm to a restaurant, make a small purchase, or support some other type of recreational 
activity, and the Satellite Family Outreach Program provides $100 per month for each team to 
purchase incidentals for families. The Homebuildcrs program has "reinforcement funds" 
available to purchase concrete services or items for families as part of the treatment program 
(e.g., purchasing an inexpensive watch for a youngster with a history of wandering off and 
then requiring the child to check in at regular intervals). The Maryland Intensive Family 
Service Program provides $600 per family for any emergency need such as housing, food, 
heating fuel, medical treatment, or even for car repairs or the purchase of a job training 
opportunity. Workers report that ihe flexible funds are extremely beneficial in the service 
delivery process and that home based programs would profit from increased amounts of such 
funds. 

It should be recalled that many of the above services take place in the context of other types 
of activities and interactions with families. Counseling and skill teaching may occur while 
taking the mother out for coffee or lunch; taking the children on an outing to the park; 
involving the family in a picnic or other recreational activity; accompanying a family member 
lo a job interview, school meeting or appointment with a community agency; or even in Ihe 
car. Additionally, workers frequently help family members with everyday tasks around the 
house as a vehicle for strengthening the relationship as well as assisting the family with 
sometimes overwhelming demands. In fact, (Joldstein (1973) stresses that in home-based 
services, counseling is frequently secondary lo "living it out" with the family. Active 
involvement and assistance with daily living problems, help obtaining services and resources, 
availability in times of crisis, and persistence in the face of difficult problems are all essential 
ingredients of home-bused interventions. 

Round-the-clock availability to respond to crises is a nearly universal feature of home-based 
programs. In some programs, ^workers give their home telephone numbers to families so that 
they can be reached directly at any time. The Homebuildcrs program also provides families 
with the home telephone number of the supervisor who is also familiar with the case. As a 
third option, a beeper is rotated among other staff members so that someone is always 
available to respond lo crises. If the family's own worker cannot be located to handle the 
situation, the staff member with the beeper assumes responsibility. Many other programs 
decline to give out workers' home telephone numbers. The Homebuildcrs program reports, 
however, that most crises can be anticipated due to the large amount of time workers spend 
with the family and that f.'jmilies do not call excessively. Families also are encouraged to call 
workers to share good news as well as problems. Programs that do not provide families with 
workers' home telephone numbers generally operate some type of rotating on-call system. The 
Satellite Family Outreach Program rotates crisis coverage among staff members and reports 
that more crisis calls occur in the early stages of the intervention when families may be 
testing the availability and commitment of the program. 

Most programs have clearly defined policies for handling crises, particularly those involving 
danger of any type. Workers generally are required to consult with their supervisors 
whenever danger is involved. Programs reported that they attempt to provide high levels of 
support and supervision to keep children within the home. For example, the Homebuildcrs 
program has provided 24-hour in-home supervision for a suicidal child. However, when the 
child's behavior or symptoms are no longer manageable within the home setting, programs 
refer them for hospitalization. The Homebuildcrs program, for example, contacts the crisis 
staff from the local mental health center to assess the child and determine if he or she meets 
the criteria for hospitalization. Should a child require inpatient care, the home-based program 
typically continues working with the family, child, and other involved persons to plan for the 
child's eventual discharge and return home. If a child is judged to be in danger of physical, 
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sexual, or cmoiiorial abuse, ihc worker also would recommend removal from ihe home. In 
some cases whcr/ dan^^er is imminenl, ihe worker may have lo call ihe police lo intervene in 
order to ensure the sa(t*ty of all involved. 

Some programs have olhur types of placement resources available for use in crisis situations. 
The Eastern Nebraska Community OITiee of Mental Health operates a home support program 
for families with severely emotionally disturbed and autistic children (Eyde & Willig, 19S1). 
vShort-term placements in family crisis care homes are provided for short-term crisis 
placements. The program has found that, In some ^situations, removing the child for a brief 
period of time (even for 24 hours) can help to defuse tension and relieve stress in the family, 
allowing time lo marshal! needed services and resources. The Family Advocate Project also 
has professional parent homes to provide youth with emergency, temporary shelter along with 
intensive efforts to work with the child and family. 

As noted, the intensity and duration of services are highly variable among home-based 
programs. In many programs, intensity is highest in the early phases of service delivery due 
to the initial crisis and/or the high level of need. Florida's Intensive Crisis Counseling 
Programs require at least three face to face visits per week with the family for the llrst two 
weeks of service delivery, with telephone contact on the days that visits arc not made. 
Additional visits might be made if the family has no phone. After the first two weeks, at 
least two visits per week are required. The Homebuilders program may visit the family four 
or five times during the first week and then decrease lo three visits per week, depending 
upon the needs ol the family. The intensity of services provided by the programs responding 
to the survey ranges from an average of 2 hours to more than 20 hours per week of direct 
contact with families. 

The duration of services reported by home-based programs ranges from an average of four 
weeks to three years. The short-term cris's intervention programs report that they must be 
extremely conscious of the lime limits throughout the intervention, Workers stress the lime 
limits from the outset of the intervention and may reinforce this by such strategies as 
providing calend:irs for families to show the projected termination date. Referrals for ongoing 
services are initiated as early as possible in the service delivery process, and progress is 
rexiewed as often ar, weekly to determine which goals have been accomplished and which tasks 
are left to address. Providers of the short-term crisis models compare their services to 
microwave cooking - brief but so intense that ihcy are equivalent to a longer period of more 
traditional services. 

The Homebuilders program began by providing an intenenlion of approximately eight weeks in 
duration. As the program has evolved, the intervention period was reduced to six weeks and 
ultimately to four weeks with the possibility of a two week extension if needed. The average 
duration of services currently provided by the Homebuilders program is four and a half weeks. 
The program reported, however, that the average duration of services is somewhat longer for 
ca.ses involving severely emotionalK disturbed children. This conclusion is based upon a 
demonstration project focused solely on children who were referred in lieu of residential 
treatment or hospitalization. While the f )pulation for this project was very .,mall, the results 
vsuggesl that it may be more difficult to engage severely emotionally disturbed children and 
their families in sei vices and that it may take a longer period of time to search for and link 
families with the resources needed for ongoing treatment and support. 

Some of the lon^'er-ierm programs suggest that such highly intensive services arc intrusive, 
and that joining and building a trusting relationship with a family takes time. These programs 
believe that it is disruptive to give so much and withdraw so quickly, and, therefore they 
offer less intensive interventions of a longer duration. The Satellite Family Outreach Program 
and the Family Advocate Project provide longer-term interventions, averaging 18 months and 
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13.5 months rcspcclivcly. These programs tend to proeeed more slowly with the engagement 
and intervention processes, and they adjust the time frame of services based on the needs of 
each child and family. Further, these programs have broader goals than the short-term crisis 
programs and attempt to provide a longer-term service delivery alternative. Some programs 
provide home-based support for many years to families that would be likely to disintegrate 
without such extended support. They argue that long-term, in-home support is preferable to 
and more cost-effective than the long-term, out-of home placement of a child. 

Home-based workers have pointed out that work with families tends to expand to fill whatever 
lime frame a program allows. Everyone (including referral sources, families, and workers) 
wants more time for the intervention as there is always more to be accomplished with a 
family. Still, it must be recognized that, as the intervention is lengthened, the intensity 
generally is reduced and worker caseloads arc increased to remain cost-effective. This has 
im|!icalions for worker availability to families as well as for the number of families that can 
be served by a program. 

Phase III - Termination and Folluw-Up 

Planning for the termination of home-based services commonly begins when tK* case is opened. 
Particularly in the programs of short duration, planning for termination and for meeting 
ongoing support needs is a.i integral part of service delivery. The Family Advocate Project 
refers to this phase as "transition" rather than termination because it is not seen as the end 
of services. Use of this term emphasi/es that children and families may u.A be "cured" and 
that they may have many remaining problems. They have, however, met their primary 
treatment goals with the program and are ready to move on. Lloyd and Bryce (1084) indicate 
that the decision to terminate services often is complex and difficult. They provide a set of 
general guidelines to assist programs in judging when termination is appropriate: 

o The family is coping reasonably well. 

o The family has reached acceptable attainment of service gt)als. 
o The family's basic needs are being met. 

o The child is no lotigcr at risk of placement or has returned home from placement and made 
a positive adjustment. 

o The family is receiving necessary services from other agencies. 

o The family has developed a support system (extended family, friends, other agencies, or 
groups) which is likely to remain accessible. 

Of course, termination may occur under other, I. positive circumstances such as when the 
family refuses to participate any further or the child is placed oul-i)f-homc. 

In many programs, termination is a gradual weaning process. As the family makes progress, 
the worker naturally may visit less frequently. The Family Advocate Project, for example, 
makes brief, monthly, supportive visits to a family for a period of time prior to completing 
the transition. As termination approaches, some programs develop specific termination plans. 
These plans are negotiated with the family and may include the number and frequency of 
visits, plans for handling any remaining unresolved issues, and plans for handling crises which 
may arise (l.loyd it Bryce, 1W4). Other programs handle the discharge process more 
informally. The steps taken by most programs to case the termination or transition process 
involve planning lor termination from the earliest phases of the intervention, regularly 



reviewing progress and remaining issues, selling a lime frame for tcrminalion wilh Ihc family, 
discussing impending lerminalion wilh Ihe family, and ensuring lhal needed ongoing services 
and supports are in place. Some workers and families arrange a special parly or dinner to 
celebrate progress and the end of services, and, in some cases, families give the worker a 
tangible gift of gratitude. 

Many home-based programs remain a resource for the family following the lerminalion of 
services. If a problem or crisis occurs, families are encouraged to call the programs for 
additional assistance. Under these circumstances, workers may provide needed support or 
assistance via telephone or may offer one or two home visits to review skills and address 
current problems. The Homebuilders program refers to these additional sessions as "booster 
shots" (Kinney et al., 1977). Families also may he re-referred to Homebuilders for a second 
episode of intervcnlion, if appropriate, after a 9()-day period has elapsed. Other programs 
also remain available to assist families following termination of services. Kaleidoscope, for 
example, may provide crisis intervention services to families or may reinvolve families for 
longer-term services if a slot is available and if everyone agrees that reinvolvement is 
necessary and appropriate. Families inevitably will experience crises and ongoing difficulties 
in their attempt to cope with the demands of a severely emotionally disturbed child. Most 
programs offer some type of cp.;is intervention or "refresher course" for families to reinforce 
previous skill building and provide support when families request additional help. Workers do 
not want families to Iccl deserted when setbacks occur, nor do they see it as a failure if 
families require help again at a later time. Families know that there are periods of time 
during which they can function on their own but that, when they experience a crisis, they can 
ask for and receive additional help. 

Follow-up is a difficult and frustrating aspect of service delivery for many programs. Some 
programs have formal procedures for follow-up. The Families Work program has a standard 
follow-up procedure involving planned meetings at six weeks, three months, and one year after 
termination. The follow-up meetings are used to review the child and famil/s progress, assess 
current level of functioning, and reinforce the famil/s gains. The follow-up visits also allow 
the worker to note any signs of increasing stress or impending crisis and to provide any 
needed support or intervention before 'he situation further deteriorates. Thus, the follow-up 
sessions often serve a crisis prevention function whereby problems can be anticipated and 
coping strategies devised. 

Most programs, however, do not have such formal or organized follow-up procedures built into 
ti program design. Rather, workers and families remain in touch on an informal basis, 
pi iiiarily by telephone. Follow-up contacts generally are at the initiative of the worker 
and/or the family. Many workers expressed the desire for a follow-up period of approximately 
six months during which they could maintain phone contact and periodically visit to ensure 
the family's stability prior to withdrawing completely. However, the demands of current and 
new cases often interfere with their ability to follow-up on former clients. Many programs 
are struggling to find effective ways of supporting and monitoring families following the 
termination of services without compromising their current caseload responsibilities. 

Theoretically, families involved in home-based services will receive needed ongoing services 
and supports from other agencies. Programs report, however, that linking families with 
appropriate resources also can be frustrating. The short-term, crisis programs may find that 
the time period is too short to make all the necessary arrangements for ongoing services. For 
example, the process of developing an Individual Educational Plan (lEP) and arranging for 
special education can be cumbersome and may not be completed by the end of the 
intervention. Thus, there may be "loose ends" at the closure of the crisis intervention time 
frame. In some cases, workers continue to monitor and assist in completing referral 
arrangements even though services have been terminated. 
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In many areas, resources to provide ongoing services and supports simply do not exist. A 
severely emotionally disturbed child and family may benefit from outpatient services, day 
treatment, case management, or other services which may not be available. Even if services 
are available, many families are unable to take advantage of them. They may not have 
financial resources or insurance to pay for services; they may not have transportation; or they 
may not be amenable lo the types of services that are available. In addition, some programs 
report that the available ongoing service programs often are not congruent with the approach 
and philosophy of the home-based program. 

The difficulty in obtaining appropriate, ongoing services presents a particular dilemma for the 
short-term, crisis program models. Workers experience frustration withdrawing from those 
families for whom appropriate ongoing services and support cannot be accessed; families 
experience a similar feeling of frustration and abandonment. Thus, it appears that the 
resources available in a community should be an important factor in determining the type of 
home-based service model that can be implemented effectively. It may be more difficult to 
provide very short-term home-based services in communities where there are limited resources 
for ongoing support to those families needing longer-term assistance. 

LINKAGES 

Children and families commonly have multiple service needs and are involved with numerous 
service providers. Typically, there is little communication and coordination among providers, 
and services are provided in a piecemeal and fragmented manner. The varying goals, 
philosophies, and treatment approaches used by different providers may cause conflict and 
confusion for families and may impede progress. 

Home-based services are based on an ecological systems orientation and attempt to include all 
involved persons in the service delivery process. The emphasis on communicating, 
collaborating, or "networking" with all agencies and professionals that affect the family is a 
distinguishing feature of home-based programs. For the Family Advocate Project, working 
with the network of involved providers is as important as working with the family. A major 
goal of the home-based intervention is to empower the network to fulfill its role more 
effectively, thereby helping to bridge the gap between the family and the outside world. 
There are many advantages to establishing linkages with relevant community agencies and 
individuals and to working with the network as well as the family (Balis & Harris, 1982; Cutler 
& Madore, 1980; (Jatti & Coleman, 1976). Networking with involved agencies prevents conflict 
and contusion and assures that providers are not working at cross-purposes. Further, it 
allows multiple providers to develop a service plan which clearly delineates mutual 
expectations, roles, and responsibilities. 

One of the first tasks completed by home-based programs is to obtain written permission from 
the family to contact and communicate with other involved agencies and providers. Many 
home-based programs proceed to work with other agencies by creating "individual networks" of 
significant agencies and persons involved with each family. The worker begins to contact 
other care givers in order to begin the process of working together. Workers may telephone 
or visit network members to clarify the role and services of the home-based program and 
begin the process of reaching afc,reenient on service delivery objectives, strategics, and 
responsibilities. The home-based worker is a logical coordinator and convener for interagency 
collaborative efforts. 

Meetings or staffings of all involved agency personnel may be held early in the service 
delivery process and at various intervals to continue me collaborative planning efforts. The 
Satellite Family Outreach Program holds full staffings for the family's network every six 
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months to review progress and plan further interventions. The Family Advocate Project 
generally holds a large network meeting early in the intervention which is seen as an 
organizing meeting. Additional network meetings may be held in the middle of the 
intervention and during the transition period. Some agencies involve the family in the 
network meetings or staffings to ensure that the perceptions and priorities of the family are 
kept at the forefront. The Family Advocate Project notes that families generally do not 
attend the first network meeting since many providers come to the initial meeting with 
negative feelings and frustrations about the family that they need to vent. In between 
meetings, workers maintain close contact and communication with key network members. 

Some programs also have permanent networking structures which are used as a basis for their 
interagency collaborative efforts. Each home-based service program in Maine operates under 
the guidance of a regional, multi-agency, interdisciplinary steering committee. These 
committees consist of representatives from all of the child-serving agencies in the area served 
by the program including representatives from the education, human services, menial health, 
and corrections systems. Most agencies which refer families to ih'^ programs are represented 
on the steering committees, and the committees function in an adv iory capacity to the home- 
based programs. Hinckley and Ellis (1985) outline a number of clear benefits of the 
interagency steering committee: 

o It serves to reduce the distance between the mental health system and other community 
systems and helps participants to understand each other's roles, responsibilities, and 
limitations. 

o It helps participants to remain clear about referral criteria and procedures and reduces 
inappropriate referrals for home-based services. 

o It surfaces the need for changes in the program and its procedures. 

o It allows members to coordinate services and jointly discuss problems with particular cases. 

o It serves as a significant political force in the region and at the state-level to advocate 
for needed services for children and families. 

The Family Advocate Project coordinates the Family Support Team, a standing, multi-agency 
task force which was involved in designing the home-based program. The Family Support 
Team acts as the steering committee for the program as well as reviewing intakes and 
fulfilling a coordinating role. 

Programs undertaking networking efforts emphasize the importance of approaching other 
agencies wlih a positive, cooperative attitude. Workers must convey respect and be sensitive 
to the perspective of other helpers rather than coming across as knowing more and •'telling" 
others what to do. It is essential to express the need for the input and participation of the 
other agencies and to be willing to do the extra work often involved in collaborative 
programming (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). Initially, programs may encounter resistance to 
networking attempts and must v»ork to overcome the antagonism and turf issues that so 
frequently impede interagency cooperation. A great deal of groundwork may be needed in 
order to create a cooperative tone and atmosphere. 

Programs also report that there may be certain agencies who remain less responsive to 
attempts at est«iblishing functional linkages. For some programs, the linkage with the 
education system represents the greatest challenge to networking attempts. The Family 
Advocate Project places special emphasis on working with the schools, holding meetings at 
limes and locations convenient to school personnel. However, many programs find it diSficull 
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to maintain working relationships with the multiple autonomous school districts within their 
jurisdiction and encounter resistance in arranging for special education or support services for 
their clients. Regardless of the difficulties and barriers, the networking or coordinaJing role 
of home-based programs is central to the success of the interventions. 

CUENTS 

Most home-based service programs share similar acceptance criteria. In order to be 
considered appropriate for home-based services the following criteria generally are applied: 

o The family must reside within the geographic area served by the program. 

o The child must be at high risk for out-of-home placement. 

o At least one parent must be willing to work with the program to keep the family together, 
o There is no serious threat of violence or physical danger to staff. 
0 Less intensive services are not adequate to meet the family's needs. 

The major criterion for involvement in home-based programs is that a child be in imminent 
danger of out-of-home placement. When a child and family are referred for home-based 
services, more traditional types of interventions frequently have been exhausted, and the child 
is at the point of removal from the home. Providers who refer families for home-based 
services typically are asked to document that, without the home-based intervention, out-of- 
home-placement would be the most likely next step - home-based services are the last resort. 
In order to eligible for the Homebuilders program, the referring agency and staff must agree 
that at least one family member will be placed in an alternative living situation if the referral 
is not accepted. 

Some programs have additional criteria for assessing eligibility. Programs may exclude 
children and families for a variety of reasons. For example, programs might not accept 
families with children who are actively suicidal, extremely violent, acutely psychotic, severely 
retarded, or severe substance abusers. If the family situation is judged to be dangerous and 
the child's safety cannot be ensured, then home-based services also may be considered 
inappropriate. Additionally, if the child is currently in an out-of-home placement and is not 
likely to return home within a specified period of time (often 10 days), the referral would not 
be accepted. 

Home-based services have been used successfully with a wide variety of populations. Lloyd 
and Bryce (1984) outline the types of families for whom home-based services may be effective: 

o Families of adolescents in conflict with family and community, i.e., acting out adolescents 
and status offenders. 

o Families at risk of child abuse or neglect. 

o Families of emotionally disturbed children. 

o Families of children with developnicnial disabilities. 

Programs may target one of these populations for their services, or they may define their 
target populations even more narrowly. Family Support Services provided by Day One in 
Cumberland County, Maine, targets youth who have substance abuse problems for their home- 
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based intervention. Many programs serve a mix of these populations, and the experience of 
home-based programs in Maine suggests that the services are equally effective with children 
categorized as "emotionally or behaviorally disturbed," "delinquent," or "abused or neglected" 
(Hinckley &Eir.. 1985). 

Since home-based services are focused on families, many programs do not keep records or 
assign diagnoses to the involved children. While the child's behavior or situation precipitates 
the referral, programs tend to avoid focusing too heavily on the "identified patient." As a 
result, it is somewhat difficult to obtain an accurate profile of the children involved in home- 
based programs. Of the programs responding to the survey, the vast majority serve children 
from infancy through age 18; three programs extend their age limits to 21. Programs appear 
to serve slightly more early adolescents than any other age group, with approximately 35 
percent of the children falling in the 13 - 15 age category. Approximately 28 percent of the 
children served across programs are ages 6 to 12; 23 percent are ages 16 to 17; and 11 
percent are ages 0 to 5. Less than 3 percent of the youth served by these home-based 
programs are over age 18. Some programs target younger children for their services (two 
programs in this 5ample), while others work exclusively with adolescents (four programs in this 
sample). 

The home-based programs included in the survey appear to serve a higher percentage of males, 
approximately 63 percent versus 37 percent females. The racial characteristics of the children 
served vary widely with the location of the program. Across all programs responding to this 
survey, approximately 75 percent of the children served are white; 21 percent are black; 3 
percent are Hispanic; and less than 1 percent are in other racial groups such as Native 
American or Asian. 

With respect to diagnoses, most programs characterize the children as having 
behavioral/conduct disorders (57 percent of the children served) or emotional disorders (27 
percent). A much smaller percentage are considered to have schizophrenic or other psychoses 
(2.4 percent). It should be noted, however, that programs may have used different definitions 
to distinguish between these categories, and there may be considerable overlap. Kaleidoscope 
reports that about 60 percent of the children served in the Satellite Family Outreach Program 
can be classified as severely emotionally disturbed, and the Homebuilders program similarly 
indicates that a large majority of the children they serve have a DSM III diagnosis. Thus, 
whether the referral originates from the mental health, child welfare, juvenile justice, or 
education system, many of the children involved in home-based programs have emotional or 
behavioral disorders and share similar characteristics including acting out, poor impulse 
control, depression, and poor peer relationships. 

While programs often do not describe children by diagnoses, they do provide behavioral 
descriptions of the children they work with. The Child Adolescent Program in Champaign 
County, Illinois, serves adolescents with the following problems (Clayton-Fechtman, & Seibold, 
1981): 

o Chronic acts of violence to self or others including serious suicide attempts, self- 
mutilation, assault, etc. which are often accompanied by community pressure for 
institutionalization; 

o Symptoms of severe mental illness (psychosis, clinical depression, etc.) which cause 
dysfunction in several life domains; 

o Incidents of neglect or abuse, typically evidenced in behavior problems of the adolescent 
such as status offenses, misdemeanors, etc., and 
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o Signs of serious psychosocial dysfunction in several life domains. 

The children served by the home-based service unit of the Hennepin County, Minnesota, Child 
Welfare Division are described as having numerous and serious problems (AuClaire & Schwartz, 
1987). All children involved in the program were approved for out-of-hom.i placement with 72 
percent recommended for placement in either group treatment homes or residential treatment 
centers. All children exhibited a wide range of behavioral problems at home and at school, 
and 40 percent of the children had a history of previous out-of-home placement. In most 
cases, parents described their children as "out of control." 

The families involved in home-based service programs commonly face a multitude of social, 
economic, and emotional problems. Familystrength of Concord, New Hampshire, reports that 
the families served have multiple service needs related to poor job skills, housing and food 
inadequacies, alcoholism, family violence, and mental illness. Data from the Satellite Family 
Outreach Program reveals extremely high rates of substance abuse among parents 
(approximately 75 percent) and high rates of intrafamilial conflict such as spouse abuse or 
child abuse. Two-thirds of the families are headed by single parents, and there are high rates 
of unemployment as well as dependence upon some type of income maintenance or welfare. 

The families targeted by the Family Advocate Project are severely dysfunctionat families 
characterized by such problems as lack of coping and problem solving skills, frequent crises, 
lack of hope, social isolation, economic deprivation, and a high incidence of child abuse and 
neglect. These families typically are unable or unwilling to utilize more traditional service 
approaches. They may not have transportation, telephones, or the verbal skills needed to 
benefit from traditional therapy. Further, many families have had negative experiences with 
agencies and may lack trust in service providers. Home-based services offer an opportunity to 
reach families in need who are not likely to participate in or benefit from more traditional 
types of approaches. 

Home-based services can be adapted to many special types of populations. For example, the 
Homebuilders program has used interpreters to work with deaf children. Special projects have 
been undertaken by the program to apply the model to developmentally disabled children and 
their families and to families who have adopted special needs children. The home-based 
intervention ha? been used successfully when the adoption appears to be on the verge of 
failure. A pilot project funded by the Washington Mental Health Division applied the 
Homebuilders model to children as a direct diversion from admission to psychiatric hospitals. 
Home-based services also have been used with sexually abused children, working with the child 
and family once the offender is removed from the home. 

Programs report that some types of children and families present greater challenges to home- 
based workers. For example, delinquent children returning from institutional or residential 
placements are considered particularly difficult by workers. In addition^ serious substance 
abuse among parents (particularly if they arc unwilling to seek treatment) presents a major 
obstacle to home-based interventions. Some programs accept parents with severe substance 
abuse problems only if they agree to participate in a rehabilitation program (Lloyd & Bryce 
1984). 

Home-based services are ideally suited to work with minority families (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). 
Mental health and social service agencies typically have not been sensitive to differences in 
cultural, ethnic, racial, or other characteristics of their client populations. These differences 
have been neither respected nor considered in planning and delivering services. Thus, many 
service delivery approaches have been less effective with minority populations. It has been 
further charged that minority children may be more vulnerable to out-of-home placement due 
to a number of factors including cultural bias, negativity of providers and public officials 
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loward certain cultural and ethnic groups, and language and communication problems (Lloyd & 
Bryce, 1984). 

Home-based services potentially can overcome many of the problems and barriers inherent in 
working with minority children and families. Workers are present in the home and in the 
neighborhood and are, therefore, easily able to observe and understand differences in culture, 
lifestylr, and values. Awareness of the environment and of the level of acculturation of the 
family are essential for planning appropriate services (CASSP Technical Assistance Center, 
1986). The flexibility of home-based services allows workers to vary the intensity and types 
of services offered to adapt to the needs of each individual family. The emphasis on linking 
families with natural support systems also is well suited to minority families, who often turn 
to extended family, churches, and indigenous healers for assistance and support. 

Programs serving large minority populations tend to recruit minority staff to serve a.s home- 
based workers. While it is not always possible to match staff and families, minority staff also 
can serve as a resource for nonminority staff, helping them to overcome misunderstandings, 
prejudices, and myths (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). Home-based programs also obtain, on an as- 
needed basis, the assistance they need to work with particular families. For example, a 
program reported hiring an interpreter to help the home-based worker to communicate with an 
Asian family. The interpreter's role extended to helping the worker to understand the culture, 
beliefs, and customs of the family, and to observe the expected protocol as a "guest" in the 
family's home. Thus, the flexibility and adaptability of home-based services make ihem 
uniquely suited to accomodate minority families. 

STAFF 

Line staff is the most important resource for home-based programs, and the quality of staff is 
a major factor in a program's success. Accordingly, many special considerations enter into 
the selection, training, and support of home-based workers. Haapala and Kinney (1979) 
emphasize that the job of a home-based worker is far more demanding and stressful than 
traditional office-based counseling. Workers must be able to function well in unstructured, 
unpredictable, and potentially dangerous situations. They must be willing to work evenings, 
weekends, and holidays and must be highly flexible in order to respond to crisis situations 
that may arise at any time of day or night. They must be willing to do "hands-on" work with 
families and fulfill case management functions in addition to clinical work. They also must be 
able to juggle the demands of their own lives and families with the unpredictable schedule and 
the often overwhelming needs of clients. 

The Hexibility and variability which may make home-based work stressful and difficult for 
many persons are the very characteristics which make this type of work attractive to others. 
Some persons enjoy being at home during daytime hours with their children or accomplishing 
personal chores, and working with clients during the afternoons and evenings, Some programs, 
such as the Family Advocate Project, hire part-time professionals to increase Hexibility and to 
attract qualified professionals who, for any reason, may prefer a part-time position with 
flexible hours. The arrangement may be particularly appropriate for professionals with families 
who do not want a traditional, full-time job. Home-based programs report that it is essential 
to recruit and select individuals who can adapt to the demands of home-based work and the 
difficulty in setting boundaries between personal life and work life. For home-based services, 
"job fit" is equally as important as qualifications in selecting staff. 

In selecting home-based workers, programs generally look for a particular combination of 
educational background, previous experience, and personal qualities. The educational 
background of home-based workers varies across programs. Most programs use professional 
staff at either the Bachelor's or Master's level to provide services. The Family Advocate 
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Project uses Muslci's level staff, preferably with training in counseling, psychology, or social 
work. The rationale for using Master\s level staff is that the families involved in the program 
frequently are the most challenging families, and that staff must have strong clinical training 
and skills. While the degree is not a requirement, most Honiebuilders staff are at the 
Master's level. 

The Satellite P^amily Outreach Program found that many graduate school-trained staff had 
difficulty accepting the program's values, philosophy, and approach. As a result, many of the 
program's .staff are at the Bachelor's level. Other programs employ skilled paraprofe.ssionals 
to provide home-ba.sed therapeutic and support services to families. Maine's home-ba.sed 
^)rograms report good results with highly motivated staff with less than a Bachelor's degree. 
Knowledge of the community and its mores was found to be more important ^^an academic 
credentials in working with troubled ^amilies (Hinckley & Elli.s, 1985). Decisions regarding the 
staffing of home-ba.sed programs sometimes reflects the need to provide highly intensive 
services within limited budgets. 

Home-based programs tend to look for staff with specific types of experience, including 
experience in crisis intervention, family therapy, parent training, and ca.se managemert. 
Prospective staff are not necessarily expected to have experience in all of these areas; rather, 
programs look for a background that bears some relationship to the lypes of skills needed for 
home-based services. The Family Advocate Project looks for staff that has worked with 
families in some type of nontraditional setting or circumstance rather than applicants who 
have worked primarily in traditional office settings. The Homebuilders program looks for .staff 
with a behavioral/cognitive background and teaching experience. The program does not expect 
staff to have all the requisite skills for home-based work but does attempt to select staff 
members who are willing to learn and accept feedback. 

Along with education and experience, programs place a heavy emphasis on the personal 
qualities and characteristics of staff. The following characteristics were cited by programs as 
important for home-based workers: 

o Engaging, friendly, warm, good social skills. 

o Commitment, dedication. 

o Motivation, enthusiasm, self-starter, high energy level. 

o Good communication skill.s, ability to relate to a wide variety of people. 

o Empathy, high degree of mterest and caring for clients. 

o Nonjudgmental, ability to respect and accept others. 

o Flexible, adaptable, ability to be versatile in treatment techniques, willing to get "hands 
dirty.' 

o (jood judgment, common sense. 

o (iood problem solver. 

o Stable, mature. 

o (jood sense of humor. 
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o Patient, ability to live with limited goals. 



o Persistent. 

o Nonpretentious, comfortable in homes of extreme poverty and with families with different 
lifestyles and values. 

Programs often have extensive screening and selection procedures to ensure that staff possess 
the right combination of training, experience, and personal qualities, Many programs use role 
play and hypothetical situations to test the potential reactions of applicants to a variety of 
situations. The Homebuilders program screens applicants by telephone followed by a series of 
ihierviews. The first interview is with the county supervisor, and the second interview 
involves role plays coupled with a debriefing session on the role play to assess the applicant's 
receptivity and attitude toward supervision. Other staff can participate in the role play or 
can view a videotape of the role play to assist in judging the applicant's appropriateness for 
home«based work. 

The role of staff in most programs involves a combination of therapeutic, skill leaching, and 
resource brokering/coordinating functions. Staff members, functioning individually or m teams, 
are responsible lor providing all needed servJjes to a particular family. Some programs, 
however, separate these functions and assign different staff members to fulfill them. Based 
upon the experience of the Child Welfare Division of Hennenpin County, Minnesota, AuClaire 
and Schwartz (1986) advocate separating the functions of the in-home therapist and the case 
management/service procurement function. The home-based model described by Compher (1983) 
utilizes a team approach and differentiates between "family therapist" and "case manager," 
roles which require different sets of skills, Others have stated that highly trained social 
workers or psychologists should be used to provide therapeutic services while less highly 
trained social workers or paraprofessionals should be used to address resource deficits and/or 
provide day-to-day support (Tinjaca & Sands, 1986). 

The Satellite Family Outreach Program operates with five teams of staff, each comprised of a 
group of family workers and one Master's level social worker. The role of the social worker 
involves coordinating the treatment process: planning the interventions, seeing the family 
monthly, and providing clinical support and consultation to the family workers. Family 
workers are responsible for providing direct services including counseling, skill teaching, and 
brokering and coordinating resources. It is clear that home-based programs use a wide array 
of professionals and paraprofessionals in a variety of configurations and roles. 

Some programs augment their staff with medical or education specialists who are available lo 
work with families and home-based worlers as the need arises. A nurse is assigned to the 
Satellite J-amily Outreach Program to perform health screenings for all families and to provide 
ongoing services j families with medical needs. A physician operates clinics at the agency 
twice monthly to make medical care more accessible to client families, and staff, including a 
jobs coordinator, recreation coordinator and housing coordinator, also are available to assist 
the home-based program. The Oregon Intensive Family Services program relies upon Masters 
level therapists lo provide services but supplements the staff with community resource 
specialists when needed. These specialists might include homemakcrs, parent trainers, mental 
health workers, schoc^l teachers, church counselors, community nurses, and vocational or 
employment counselors. 

A major variable among home-based programs is whether they utilize staff individually to work 
with families or in teams. Many programs use two-person teams to deliver services to 
families. The St. Michaels Center In-Home Family Therapy Program in Maine uses two-person 
teams (preferably composed of one male and one female worker), as do all Maine's home-based 
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service programs. The Community-Based Service Program of the Baird Center operates an 
interdisciplinary team consisting of three family workers and one consulting teacher who work 
with families in any combination. One member of the team is assigned "case coordinator" and 
is responsible for all case documentation. Other programs, such as the Family Advocate 
Program of the Sunrise Family Resource Center in Vermont, use the concept of a primary and 
secondary worker. The primary worker is responsible for most of the direct service and 
resource brokering; the secondary worker functions as a back-up in case of emergency and 
maintains a relationship with the family so that the substitution is not disruptive. 

A number of advantages to using a team approach to delivering home-based services have been 
cited (Lloyd & Brycc, 1984): 

o Team members provide mutual support and assistance for each other in the context of 
demanding, unpredictable, and stressful work. 

o Professional objectivity is enhanced as the second team member provides feedback. 

o Service continuity and emergency coverage are enhanced, since, if one worker is 
unavailable, the second team member is likely to be available and already has an 
established relationship with the family. 

o Expertise is expanded since fresh insights, knowledge, approaches, and ideas are contributed 
by both team members. 

o Team members may assume complementary roles with the family, e.g. challenging versus 
nurturing. 

o Safely of workers is enhanced, particularly in inner city environments, since they do not 
go to the families' homes alone. 

While there are sound bases for using a team approach, many programs opt to use individual 
workers with each family. The Family Advocate Project notes that teams mitigate the 
mtimacy of the worker-family relationship and that greater professional distance results. 
Conflict and competition may erupt between team members, and logistical problems related to 
coordmaling schedules and responsibilities may complicate the workers' availability to families 
and responsiveness to their needs. It may be difficult to separate out "therapy" issues from 
other types of services, as some team configurations attempt to do. Further, there are major 
resource implications resulting from the use of teams since two workers are used to work with 
each family. Thus, reasons of economy also contribute to the decision to use individual 
workers rather than teams. 



Home-based services are nonlradilional interventions, and few colleges or universities prepare 
students of any discipline for providing these services. Some programs believe that formal 
education may be antithetical to the philosophy and approach of home-based services. As a 
result, some "restructuring" of worker altitudes and skills may be necessary in order to 
prepare them to be effective home-based workers (Pecora, Delewski, Booth, Haapala, & Kinney, 

?.y85). 

Many home-based programs provide intensive training experii -es for newly hir-d staff 
members. Training generally includes a didactic romponent (reading and workshop experiences) 
coupled with on-the-job training experiences and supervision. The Homebuilders Program, for 
example, provides approximately four days of workshop training for new staff, followed by the 
opportunity to experience a case with a supervisor. The new staff member primarily observes 
the handling of the case and is then provided with additional workshop training. Following a 
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protocol of on-lhc-job training and active supcrvisitin, the new staff member takes a more 
active role on the srx^i^id case with the supervisor observing. By the third case, the new 
worker generally is read^^ to take a lead role with frequent supervision and consultation. 
Many other programs also use an "apprenticeship" system whereby new staff are paired with 
more experienced staff for training purposes. 

The line staff t;aining provided by the Homebuilders program covers a wide range of topics, 
including crisis intervention, strategies of the Homebuilders model, therapist stress 
management, structuring before going out, assessment ol the polenlial for violent behavior, 
structuring during visits, defusing and engaging difficult clients, assessment and goal setting, 
multiple impact therapy, what to do when progress isn't occurring, structuring between visits, 
behavioral strategies with families, teaching families communication skills, cognitive strategies 
with families, teaching families assertive skills, leaching negotiation and problem solving skills, 
termination issues, and special topics such as depression and suicide and anger management. 
The Satellite Family Outreach Program also has a specific training package for new staff 
which covers similar topics. 

Haapala and Kinney (1979) .state that home-based work may represent a difficult transition 
from more traditional service delivery and that it may be dilfieult for staff to adjust. They 
contend that training for home-based work must address three primary areas assumptions 
and awarenesses, process, and content. Regarding assumptions, staff must learn and adopt the 
basic philosophies and beliefs of home-based work (e.g. not considering any family hopeless; 
working on problems areas identified by the family rather than on the lherapist*s agenda; 
viewing family members as colleagues; etc.). Techniques such as active listening, modeling, 
and role playing are among the process skills that are needed by home-based workers; content 
includes a wide variety of concrete options that can be used to work with families such as 
behavior modification, rational emotive therapy, mood control techniques, rational emotive 
therapy, relaxation training, and cognitive restructuring. A resource guide developed by the 
Homebuilders Program reviews a wide vnriety of "content" skills that van be used by workers 
when appropriate (Kinney & Haapala, 1978). 

The importance of using training to change workers* attitude's is particularly important for 
home-based services. A study conducted by Pecora, Delewski, Booth, Haapala, & Kinney (1^.^85) 
demonstrated that training can be effective in shifting workers' attitudes to be more 
congruent with the philosophy and values of home-based services. Training was particularly 
effective in helping workers to recogni/c the importance of de-emphasi/ing previous diagnoses, 
allowing clients to set their own goals, delivering services in the home environment, providing 
"concrete" services as well as counseling, routinely working evenings and weekends, pioviding 
clients with the worker's home telephone number, and other principles. It is important that 
staff development efforts do not overlook worker attitudes while concentrating on process and 
content skills. 

In addition to the intensive training experiences for new staff, many programs provide in- 
service training to enhance the knowledge and skills of staff in specific areas. Topics such as 
sexual abuse, minority issues, and advanced training in a particular s^ ill are among the special 
training opportunities that may be provided. The Satellite Family Outreach Program arranged 
for training on Satanic cults and gangs when these appeared to be issues affecting some of 
the children involved with the program. The program also arranged for staff members to 
receive training in sign language to enalile them to work with deaf clients. The Family 
Advocate Project arranged for training on dealing with dogs after two staff persons were 
bitten by dogs while making home visits. In addition to training provided directly by the 
programs, many programs arrange for staff to attend conferences, workshops, or institutes 
that will enhance their job skills. The Family Advocate Project encourages each staff member 
to select an area per year that they wish to work on and to seek out professional 
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development opportunilics to f(KUs on this particular area during the year. These types of 
oppt>rlunities for training and professional development are important factors in the retention 
ofstaff (HinekleyA Ellis, 1985). 

Extensive individual and group supervision also is reported to be an essential factor in the 
success of home-based programs. It is important for staff to feel that they are not "alone" 
with the cri.ses and overwhelming problems of families and that back-up and support are 
available to them at all times. The Family Advocate Project had a "buddy system" among 
workers for r»ulual support and consultation which now operates informally. Weekly staff 
meetings are considered crucial for ca.se consultation, problem solving, and supervision as well 
as for creating a support .system for staff. Home-based programs emphasize the crucial r-.'e 
of clinical supervision and specify that the opportunity for consultation should be available on 
a regularly scheduled basis as well as in crisis situations. 

Staff burnout is a major issue to be considered by home-based programs. Over time, working 
with problem families and families in crisis c?.n exhaust even the most energetic staff and can 
lead to frustration and discouragement (Kagen et al., 1986). The Satellite Family Outreach 
Program has a group of staff who have been with the program for more than five years. 
However, the average .leriod of staff retention is approximately two years in that program. 
While the primary reason cited for staff turnover is the low salary level, program 
administrators acknowledge that 'burnout" contributes to attrition. 

Due to limited budgets, it is not always possible for programs to increase the salary levels of 
home-based workers. In fact, most programs report relatively low salary levels for staff. 
However, in order to reduce staff burnout, programs have implemented a number of strategies. 
Most of these involve "tuning ir." to staff needs and helping them to feel recognized and 
appreciated. The strategies include: 

o Providing good c. .ployee benefits such as vacations (some programs allow four weeks 
vacation), opportunities for leaves of absence, personal days, birthday oil, compensatory 
lime, annuity plan.s, dental plan.s, retirement plans, and the like. 

o Providing regular opportunities for sharing information, idea.s, problems, and support with 
other staff including team meeting.s, staff meeting.s, monthly staff breakfasts, and special 
stalT events. 



o Providing stuff development opportunities for staff to pursue their interests and to grow 
professionally. 

o Providing back-tip. con.sultation, and support from supervisory staff that is available at all 
limes. 



o Providing high levels of acknowledgement, consideration, reinfui cement, and encouragement 
from supervisory and administrative personnel. 

The attitude of supervisory and administrative personnel should not be underestimated in its 
potential impact on staff satisfaction and retention. Programs use a variety of methods to 
recognize .staff .uhievcrnents both formally and informally. Staff of the Satellite Family 
Outreach Program, for example, receive a Kaleido.scope T-shirt of a different color each year 
to denote a year of "survival." Many other mechanisms are used to recognize staff and 
enhance job satisfaction. 




In order to supplement professional staff, many programs utilize students and volunteers. 
Students generally go through the training protocol for staff and are u.sed to expand the 
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service delivery capabilily of programs. Volunteers can be used by home-based programs in a 
variety of diverse and creative roles. They may be used as tutors, i^dvocales, recreational 
aides, Big Brothers or Sisters, drivers, role models, or even lay therapists (Lloyd & Bryce, 
1984). 

RESOURCES 

There appears to be fairly wide variation in the reported costs of home-based services. The 
variability in costs appears to be due to a number of factors, including widely disparate 
service intensity and duration among programs, differences in stafTmg patterns, and salary 
differentials (Hutchinson et al., 1983). The difficulty in determining and comparing costs is 
also attributable to different accounting and costing methodologies used by programs. 
Additionally, programs compute and report their costs for different time periods, with some 
reporting costs per family per month, some reporting costs per family per year, and some 
reporting costs per average episode of services to a family. The following data provide 
examples of costs reported for various home-based programs: 



Family-Based Service (FBS) 
San Diego Center for Children 

Intensive Family Services Program 
Oregon CSD 

Maine Home-Based Programs 

Maryland Intensive Family 
Services (IPS) 

Florida Intensive Crisis 
Counseling Programs 

Iowa Home-Based Programs 



$3060 / six month program 



Hcying, 1985 



$ 945 / three month program Oregon CSD, 1985 



$3125 to $6250 / family 
$2820/family 

$1125 /family 

$4900 / family 



Washington Home-Based Programs $1470 / family 
Pennsylvania Home-Based Programs $3665 / family 



Hinckley, 1984 

Maryland Social 
Services Admin., 1987 

Paschal & Schwahn, 
1986 

Bryce & Lloyd, 1982 
Bryce & Lloyd, 1982 
Bryce & Lloyd, 1982 



These figures reflect the variability in reported costs for home-based services. Hutchinson 
(1982) reports that the cost of home-based services ranges from $1,000 to $10,829 per family 
across all types of programs. Despite these differences, two general conclusions can be 
reached regarding the cost of home-based services: 

o The reported costs are incurred in serving an entire family. The investment is used to 
treat the entire family rather than to support the cost of one child in an out-of-home 
placement. 

o The cost per average episode of out-of-home placement in any setting far outstrips the 
cost per average episode of home-based services. 

The cost-effectiveness of working with an entire family rather than spending money to 
support a placement for one child is obvious. Further, there may be more than one child 
within a family who is at risk for out-of-hon?j placement, which multiplies the value of the 
investment in an episode of home-based care. 
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Regardless of how costs are calculated, the costs of home-based services consistently compare 
favorably with the average costs of foster care, group home care, residential treatment, or 
hospitalization. Polsky (1986) compares the costs of home-based servijes (estimated at $3,000 
to $5,000 per episode) with a variety of types of potential out-of-home placements and 
estimates the per year cost of foster care at $5000, group homes at $10,000, detention at 
$20,000, residential treatment at $30,000, and psychiatric hospitalization as high as $40,000. 
Although these costs arc. reported on a per year basis, it should be noted that, in many cises, 
children remain in out-of-home placements for multiple years. Bryce and Lloyd (1982) report 
that foster care expenditures range from $5,000 to $12,000 per child per year and that 
institutional placements range from $11,000 to $50,000 per child per year. They conclude that 
the total cost of providing home-based services to one entire family does not generally exceed 
the total cost of one average foster placement for one child and can be provided for one-half 
to one-tenth of the cost of residential or psychiatric hospital care for one child. 

To illustrate the cost-effectiveness of home-based services, the Florida Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services (1982) reported that it costs $28,500 per year to support one full- 
time equivalent home-based therapist. An average episode of foster care placement (40 
months) is costed at $12,840. Thus, the brsak-even point occurs if the therapist prevents only 
three children from entering foster care, in actuality, therapists work with approximately 32 
families per year and are successful in preventing placement in far more than three cases. 

Given the reportedly high success rates of home-based programs in averting out-of-home 
placements, the cost savings resulting from home-based services potentially can be substantial. 
A prospective analysis of a sample state revealed a net savings of over $8 million to a social 
service agency by providing home-based services and preventing out-of-home placement for 
significant numbers of children (Hutchinson, 1982). The analysis was based upon the 
conservative estimate that home-based services would prevent placement for 60 percent of the 
children who would have gone into substitute care. Haugaard and Hokanson (1983) also 
discuss methodologies and issues involved in measuring the cost-effectiveness of family-based 
services and out-of-home care. Their calculations indicate that a prospective per-case savings 
of over $27,000 might be realized if family-based services a'e provided in lieu of foster care. 

Despite the cost-effectiveness of home-based services, in many states and communities fun'ling 
is not available for these programs. Cuts in social service funding, coupled with pressure 
within child welfare systems to investigate escalating child abuse and sexual abuse complaints, 
have inhibited the growth of new programs and approaches. Mental health systems only 
recently have begun to recognize the applicability of home-based services to emotionally 
disturbed children and their families and to provide some funding for home-based programs. 
Third party funding for home-based services is only minimally available. Thus, many programs 
regard their funding as unstable or insecure, and strategies are needed to secure funding for 
new home-based programs. 

The major funding source for home-based programs is state government. State departments of 
social services are the most frequent funding sources reported by programs responding to the 
survey, with many programs receiving 100 percent of their support from the state child 
welfare agency. The second most frequent funding source is the state !r.ental health 
department; two programs reported that at least a portion of their services are funded by 
jomt participation of the state social service and mental health agencies. Two of the 
programs responding to the survey receive funds from the juvenile justice system, and three 
programs receive education funds to provide home-based services. Several programs are 
funded primarily at the county level, and several receive grants from United Way or a 
foundation to support their operation. 
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Only one program reported any revenues from third party sources, the Home and Community 
Treatment Program, which is operated by the Mcndota Mental Health Institute. Mental health 
agencies or hospitals may be in a better position to obtain third party reimbursement for 
home-based services provided by -qualified mental health providers." For example, the state 
Medicaid plan in North Carriina allows for reimbursement for services provided off-site, i.e., 
outside of a mental health lacility. As a result, qualified mental health professionals may bill 
Medicaid for therapeutic services including home-based services. The Satellite Family 
Outreach Program receives Medicaid reimbursement for five hou.^s of assessment performed on 
an in-home basis. In Vermont, some home-based ser\*iccs icceive Medicaid reimbursement 
under Vermont's Home and Community-Based Medicaid Waiver program. Under this mechanism. 
Medicaid will provide reimbursement for certain types of services for a child who would 
otherwise by institutionalized. The documentation and reimbursement process is handled 
ihrough the Department of Mental Health. Sonic programs charge client fees based upon 
ability to pay, although many feel that it is difficult fo charge families for home-based 
services since many families are low income and many arc "forced" to participate to avoid the 
possibility of having their child removed. 

The Homebuildcrs program is funded solely by the Washington Department of vSocial and Health 
Services. Their contract requires the program to serve a specified number of cases per year, 
and funding is provided at the level of $2,600 per case. The Family Advocate Project is 
funded jointly by the Vermont Departments of Mental Health and Social and Rehabilitative 
Services. The Satellite Family Outreach Program is funded primarily by the Illinois 
Department of Children and Family Services, with a portion of its funding resulting from a 
joint initiative with the Illinois Department of Mental Health. This program receives its funds 
based upon the number of hours of service provided per month. 

As these three programs illustrate, the types of contracts t!*at home-based programs have with 
their funding sources vary significantly. Funding may be based upon the numlx^r of cases 
served or the number of hours of direct service provided by a program. Other programs 
operate on the basis of a fixed dollar contract that may specify performance targets such as 
the number of at risk children or families to be served and/or the goal of avoiding out-of- 
home placement in a certain percentage of the children served. The billing system under 
which a program operates frequently can affect its operation. For example, some contracts 
contain specifications for the number of direct service hours to be provided per family per 
month, which constrains the ability of staff to adjust service intensity to meet the needs of 
the individual family. Contracts may establish strict time frames to govern the duration of 
services or mwy not provide funding for follow-up services. Overly rigid constraints have 
been uted by programs as significant barriers in adapting their services and approaches to the 
needs of their clients. 

Financing home-based services is a challenge that is receiving increasing attention. The 
Center for the Study of Social Policy (1986) outlined a series of financing strategies including 
both Tiscal opportunity" strategies and ^^reinvestment** strategies. Fiscal opportunity strategies 
involve maximi/ing the use of existing resources and programs such as Medicaid, AFDC 
Emergency Assistance Options, and federal reimbursement for the costs of necessary out-of- 
home placements. Claiming Medicaid match for health-related services and for counseling and 
therapy services provided by certified mental health professionals can be used for home-based 
services as well as using Home and Community-Based Waivers to target families at risk of 
institutional placement of a child. AFDC Emergency Assistance can be used for 30 days of 
continuous services in emergency situations; 11 states currently define abuse/neglect situations 
as emergencies and are using these monies for home-based interventions. Maximi/ing federal 
reimbursement for out-of-home placement frees up state funds for potential use in providing 
preventive, home-based services. 
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The rcinvcstnicnl stralcj,Mc.s described by the Center for the Study of Soeial Poliey (im) 
include transferring placw.nent "savings" to home-based services designed to prevent placement. 
Cost-cffcctivcncss analyses on pilot projects can illustrate the potential for substantial cost 
savings from home-based service initiatives. These results can be used to help create a 
favorable political context for realigning resources in order to expand prevention activities. 

A third type of financing strategy described by Farrow (1987) is the "collaborative 
programming and financing strategy." This strategy involves joint initiatives among child- 
serving agencies and systems to fund, develop, and operate home-based services. Resources 
from the various agencies might be given to one of the agencies to actually provide or 
purchase the services, or resources might be pooled among agencies to operate programs. 
Collaborative funding requires high levels of cooperation among the various systems, and it 
further requires that family preservation be established as a priority across .systems. 

Specific actions that states have taken to begin to provide financing for home-based programs 
include: 

o Funding demonstration projects prior to large-scale implementation and performing cost- 
effectiveness analyses. 

o Providing grants to communities for start-up developmeni of home-bused programs. 

o Organizing joint funding initiatives for home4)ased .services among multiple agencies or 
departments. 

o Providing legislative appropriations and mandates for home-based services. 

o Placing a cap on expenditures lor out-of-home placements. 

o Shifting funds allocated from out-of-hoine care to home-based .services. 

o Creating fiscal incentives for home-ba.sed services and fiscal policies to discourage out-of- 
home placement, 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of home-based services is a complex and challenyinn lask. To date the most 
frequently used measure of the effectiveness of home-based services has been the' prevention 
of out-of-homc placements. Based upon this index, programs have been reporting success 
rates of between 70 and <W percent (Bryce Sl l.loyd, l'W2; Hinckley & Hllis. 198.5) Most 
programs are able to report the percentage of at risk children remaining in their homes at the 
lime that the case is closed. Some programs al.so obtain follov. up data a various intervals to 
determme whether the child is .still in ihc home at three months, six n.onths or one vear 
po.st-termmat.on. Success rates tend to fall slightly at follow-up points but consistently remain 
over 6() percent. 

Some programs go beyond an a.ssessment ol the extent to which placement was avoided and 
add other components to their evaluation protocols (Cautlcv, 1979,. 'Fhese components might 
mc ude as.sessment of changes in family functioning, asse sment o( changes in child behavior 
and functionmg. measurement of treatment noal attainment, assessment of the perceptions or 
satisfaction of other professional,"- involved with the family, and assessment of the perceptions 
or satisfaction of participating families. 
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While the results reported by home-based programs are impressive and consistent, there are 
methodological shortcomings in most of the evaluation research that must be considered in 
drawing conclusions (Jones, 1985; Tavantzis ct al., 1986). First, figures on avoiding placement 
usually pertain only to the period during which services were provided. As noted, many 
programs do not assess whether families continue to remain intact after home-based services 
have been withdrawn. wSecond, few evaluations have included control families with comparable 
characteristics and problems for whom home-based services were not provided. Further, many 
studies underestimate failure by neglecting to consider families who have dropped out of 
home-based service programs. 

Jones (1985) elaborates on two of these issues. She notes that if the goal of home-based 
programs is to prevent placement, then it is essential to examine not only the short-term 
results of the intervention but also to do longitudinal follow-up studies of placement activity. 
Secondly, without comparison or control groups, it is impossible to predict whether comparable 
children would have entered out-of-home placement without the intervention. Programs 
presenting evaluation data tend to assert that only children at high risk of placement are 
accepted for home-based services and, therefore, that all of them would have entered 
placement in the absence of services. However, many programs admit that it is extremely 
difficult to ensure that only children at the actual point of entry are referred for home-based 
services and that it cannot be assured that all children would have entered placement without 
the intervention. 

In reviewing studies with controls, Jones reports that the placement rale in the control groups 
was comparable to the experimental (home-based service) group and that in two studies the 
control group had a lower placement rate than the experimental group. A controlled, random 
assignment study of the New York State Preventive Services Demonstration Project, a long- 
term program, showed that only 46 percent of the controls entered substitute care as 
compared with 34 percent of the group receiving home-based services. Thus, the home-based 
intervention improved on the experience of the control group by 12 percentage points; 
approximately 12 percent of the control children might have been averted from out-of-home 
placement beyond the 46 percent who were not placed without the service. It would, 
therefore, be misleading to cite a 66 percent success rate for the experimental group. This 
type of data, the percentage of children receiving home-based services who did not enter 
substitute care, is typically reported by home-based programs. According to Jones, much of 
the currently available data present a flawed and incomplete picture of home-based services, 
and some of the claims made are "excessive." 

A recently completed study assessed the effectiveness of the short-term, home-based services 
provided by the Child Welfare Division of the Hennepin County, Minnesota Community Services 
Department (AuClaire & Schwartz, 1987a, 1987b). Adolescents approved for out-of-home 
placement were randomly assigned to a home-based services group and a comparison group. 
With reference to the total number of episodes of out-of-home placement experienced, there 
were no significant differences between the treatment and control groups. However, there 
were marked differences with respect to several other variables. For example, adolescents in 
the home-based services group spent 1,500 fewer days in placement than did the controls, had 
significantly shorter placement slays than the control group, and tended to experience short- 
term shelter placements as opposed to other types of placements to a far greater degree than 
did the controls. Additionally, adolescents in the home-based services group used a much 
lower percentage of the ntacemetu days available to them than the control group used (19 
percent as compared with percent). Although there were no differences in the number of 
placement episodes in the two groups, there were significant differences in all other measures 
of placement activity (type of placement, length of placement, days in placement, etc.). 
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II appears that the results of controlled studies support the effectiveness of home-based 
interventions but suggest more modest results. With the above cautions as a given, the 
results reported by a number of home-based programs are summarized on the following pag?s. 
Where available, results obtained for comparison groups are presented as well. Data arc 
presented in two ways: 1) as , . rcenta- ^f "at risk" or "potential removal" children involved 
in the program for whom placement was avoided (there may be more than one at risk child in 
a family served by the program, or 2) as percentages of families involved with the program 
that remained intact. The average duration of the services provided by each program is 
mdicated in an attempt to distinguish between the various types of approaches. All results 
should be interpreted cautiously in the context of the above methodological questions. 

Evaluation results suggest that home-based services are effective in achieving rcunificat on of 
families with a child already in placement, although success rates are somewhat lower for 
reunification than for placement prevention. Keying (1985) found that for families served 
prior to placement, the success rate was 92 percent, while for families with a child wh > had 
previously been placed, the success rate dropped to 68 percent. In the New York State 
Preventive Services Demonstration, only 47 percent of the experimental group starting out in 
placement and 38 percent of the controls were reunified, with these results improving further 
at six month follow-up. In Wisconsin, 45 percent of the children referred for reunification 
were actually reunified as compared with an 87 percent success rate in preventing placement 
for at risk children (National Resource Center, 1985). Studies indicate that it may be most 
difficult to achieve success with children who have experienced multiple placements or who 
have spend long periods of time in out-of-home care (Jones, 1976; National Resource Center. 
1985). The implication is that great effort shouid be expended to prevent placement and that 
to maximize the chance for successful reunification, home-based services should be initiated as 
soon after placement as possible. 

Evaluation results also indicate that home-based services are effective in delaying or 
postponing entry into substitute care placements (Jones, 1985). For children who ultimately 
entered placement, experimental children receiving home-based services entered care in a 
median of 12.6 months while control children entered care in a median of 4.5 ni ilhs. Even 
m cases where placement eventually did occur, it appeared that home-based services provided 
"a second chance for families." According to Jones, thir, delay of entry into placement 
appears to place children at no greater risk of harm and provides an opportunity for the 
delivery of preventive services. Jones recommends further efforts to understand the effects of 
delayed entry into care and how the delay may be prolonged into prevention. 

Some evaluations have looked beyond placement prevention to assess improvements in child 
and family functioning. The results related to functional improvements resulting from home- 
based interventions are highly positive. An evaluation of Virginia's home-based programs 
found that 69 percent of the families improved in overall functioning (Virginia Dept. of Social 
Services, 1985); and an evaluation of Nebraska's Intensive Services Unit found that family 
problem levels dropped by one-half to one-third and that these improvements were sustained 
at a three-month follow-up (National Resource Center, 1984). In Wisconsin, significant 
improvement was found in many areas, including mental health of parents, mental jicalth and 
behavior of children, school performance, discipline of children, family communication and 
marital relationships. (National Resource Center, 1985). 

In analyzing results from the mental health demonstration project, the Homebuilders m . -ram 
found significant improvements in child and family functioning. Eighty-five percent ."the 
families with a family communication problem improved; 100 percent decreased the problem of 
violence to self; 92 percent improved the problem of violence to others; 78 percent improved 
the problem of violence to property; and 100 percent of family members with mental illness 
decreased the frequency and severity of symptoms. Global Assessment Scale ratings improved 
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EVALUATION RESULTS 



PROGRAM 

Day One 
Cumberland, ME 

FamiliesFirsl 
Davis, CA 



Families Work 
Northeast Parent and 
Child Society 
Schenectady, NY 



DURATION 

90 days 

4 - 6 weeks 



Average 15 
weeks 



RESULTS 



88% families at closure 



70% children at 12 months 
44% comparison group 
children 

89% children at closure 
90% at 3 months 
88% at 6 months 
87% at 12 months 



REFERENCE 

Day One Evaluation 
Report, 1983 

FamiliesFirst Program 
Description 



Tavantzis, Tavanlzis, 
Brown, & Rohrbaugh, 
1986 



Family-Based Service 
San Diego Center for 
Children 



6 months 



85% children at 6 months 



Heying, 1985 



Family Preservation 
Network (Data for 
Nine Programs) 

Family Preservation 
Project 

Henderson, NC 



Average 9.7 
weeks 



7 weeks 



92.1% children at closure Maza, 1987 



81% families at closure Owen, 1987 

79% at 3 months 

15% eligible families not 

served due to lack of slots 

at 3 months 



Familystrength 
Concord, NH 

Hennepin County 
Child Welfare Division 



4 weeks 



76% families at closure 



children used fewer 
placement days than 
controls, more short-term 
placements, shorter lengths 
of stay 



U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1987 

AuClaire & Schwartz, 
1987a, 1987b 



Homebuilders 
Behavioral Sciences 
Institute 

Federal Way, WA 

Intensive Crisis 
Counseling Programs 
Florida 



4-6 weeks 



6 weeks 



87% at closure 
90% at closure 



86% families at closure 
85.7% at 1 month 
65.5% at 3 months 
80% at 6 months 



Kinney, 1978 
Kinney, Madsen, 
Fleming, & Haapala, 
1977 

Florida Dept. of 
Health & 
Rehabilitative 
Services, 1982 
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95% families at closure 
83.8% at 12 months 
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Paschal & Schwahn, 
^86 

981 - 1986 data) 



EVALUATION RESULTS CONTINUED 



Maine Home-Based 
Programs 

Maryland Intensive 
Family Services (IFS) 



Nebraska Intensive 
Services Project 

New York State 
Preventive 

Demonstration Project 



Oregon Intensive 
Family Services 
Program 



90 days 
90 days 



average 6 
months 

average 14 
months 



90 days 



76%. 95% children at 
clasurc 

92.5% children at 90 days 
or closure 

97% children at 12 months 
86% families 



66% experimental children 
54% controls through study 
period (1974 1980) 
Placement delayed 
signiricantly in experimental 
group 

91% families at closure 
61% families during 12 
month foUow-up 



Hinckley i& Ellis, 
1985 

Maryland Dept. of 
Social Services, 1987 



Leeds, 1984 
Jones, 1985 



Oregon Dept. of 
Human Resources, 
1985 



Parsons Child and 
Family Center 
Albany, New York 

Utah Family 
Preservation Projects 

Virginia Preplacement 
Preventive Services - 
14 programs 

Wisconsin Child 
Placement Prevention 
Projects - 14 projects 



median 10 *12 
months 



average 60 
days 

average 5 
months 



1 - 18 months 



88% families during study 
period (1981 - 1985) 



85% children at closure 



93% children during study 
period 



82% children at end of data 
collection 



Kagen, Schlosbcrg, & 
Reid, 1986 



Callister, Mitchell, & 
Tolley, 1986 

Virginia Dept. of 
Social Services, 1985 



National Resource 
Center, 1985 
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an average of 28 points, and Child Behavior Checklist ratings improved an average of 38 
points (Behavioral Sciences Institute, 1986). 

Home-based service programs also have reported success in linking families with needed 
ongi)ing services and supports. The Home Counselors Program in Maine found that 80 pcrcci t 
of the families participating in the home-based service continued with family or individual 
therapy following the 90-day intervention (Alderette & Foster, 1987). The Homebuilders 
program successfully linked 79 percent of the family members needing special school or work 
programs with these services (Behavioral Sciences Institute, 1986). 

Finally, satisfaction with home-based services has been measured by some programs. In 
Wisconsin, 84 percent of the families felt that they had been helped very much or somewhat 
by the services received (National Resource Center, 1985). Workers referring and interacting 
with Florida's Intensive Crisis Counseling Programs were surveyed to determine their 
perceptions. Satisfaction of these workers was consistently high, with expressions of praise 
for the quick response time, good communication, willingness to work in the home, 
professionalism, and other aspects of the home-based service programs. 

Some studies have attempted to identify critical factors in effective home-based treatment and 
factors correlated with the success or failure of the intervention. These efforts have been 
directed at identifying which family, child, or txatment variables might predict placement or 
problem recurrence. Research on the Homebuilders program found that the provision of 
"therapist hard services" (tangible goods and services) discriminated outcome groups, with 
those families receiving hard services more likely to remain intact. The implication of this 
finding is that the provision of tangible services in addition to counseling is critical to the 
success of the home-based intervention (Haapala, 1984). 

A more recent study attempted to identify the factors that are associated with **failures** of 
home-based services. Service failure was deflned broadly to include any out-of-home 
placement (including running away or placement with a non-relative) for more than two weeks 
during provision of home-based services or for 12 months following intake. The study sample 
was comprised of over 450 families served by the Homebuilders program in Washington and by 
two public child welfare agency offices in Utah, with a small control group consisting of 
referred families who could not be served because workers' caseloads were full. Successful 
outcomes were achieved with 76.3% of the children considered at risk of removal, and a 
number of variables were found to be associated with placement outcomes. In particular, the 
degree to which new parenting skills were learned and used was associated with avoiding 
placement. The results also suggested that success rates erode for older, more noncompliant, 
and delinquent children (Fraser, Pecora, and Haapala, 1988). 

Research at the Parsons Child and Family Center also compared the "placed" group with the 
"not placed" group (Kagcn et al., 1986). Two primary factors distinguished these groups. 
First, the placed group contained a large number of children referred by the probation 
department who were adjudicated as status offenders or delinquents and who manifested a 
sharply higher number of reported child behavior (acting out) problems. This result is 
supported by a study of the Families Work Program which found that families referred by the 
probation agency were at greater risk of negative outcome than those referred by the social 
service or other agency (Tavantzis et al., 1986). 

A second major distinguishing factor relates to the "engagement" of the family in the 
intervention process. The placed groups evidenced less agreement with staff about problems, 
more canceled appointments, less satisfaction with services, and did not feel helped with 
serious concerns. This finding suggests that a critical variable in the success of home-based 
services is the worker's ability to engage the family in the intervention process. 



The importance of engagement in the home-based intervention is substantiated by the study of 
the home-based services unit of the Hennepin County, Minnesota Child Welfare Division 
(AuCIaire & Schwartz, 1986). Families who set treatment goals used a significantly lower 
proportion of placement time than families who did not set goals. This implies that the 
ability of the family and worker to cooperatively develop a set of problem-relevant treatment 
goals has major effects on the outcome of the intervention. Thus, families who are engaged 
in the intervention and are willing to establish and work toward goals are more likely to have 
positive outcomes. The researchers conclude that achieving and maintaining the participation 
and active engagement of family members appears to be central to successful program 
completion. 

Another significant finding is that improvement in family functioning may be a more 
significant predictor of successful outcome than improvement in the child's functioning. 
Tavantzis and others (1986) found that changes in functioning of the adolescent referred to 
the Families Work program were not correlated with outcome, whereas changes in family 
functioning were correlated with positive outcome. This result suggests that changes in family 
interaction or coping skills may be more relevant to avoiding out-of-home placement than 
changes in the behavior of the youngster who is at risk. Tavantzis also reports the most 
favorable outcomes in families where the youngster's biological parents were married and 
living together and the worst outcome in blended families. 

Jones (1985) found that the duration of services and the completeness of seivxes were two 
significant predictors of successful outcome (not entering out-of-home catc). Families 
receiving home-based services for a longer period of time and families with no apparent unmet 
service needs at case closure were more likely to remain intact. Whew services were 
terminated prematurely or when there were unmet needs at closing, the chiidren were more 
likely to enter substitute care. Based upon these findings, Jones suggea^i a "preventative 
maintenance" approach to family preservation services with an emphasis on continuity, 
intensity of services rising and falling based upon the needs of the family, and permeable 
boundaries to permit families to easily enter, leave, and reenter services as needed. According 
to Jones, a time-limited intervention followed by case closure may not be as effective as a 
more continuous, comprehensive approach. 

Additional research and evaluation data, particularly with control or comparison groups, are 
needed to further substantiate the effectiveness of home-based services. It may be especially 
useful to study home-based services of varying combinations of intensity and duration to 
determine the most appropriate uses of these approaches within an overall system of care. In 
addition, the importance of incorporating program evaluation into the design of new programs 
has been emphasized by '.hose in the field. Evaluation results can be used to demonstrate the 
effectiveness and viability of home-based approaches to decision makers and can contribute to 
appropriations for new and expanded program efforts. 

Despite methodological concerns, most researchers conclude that hoirie-based services which 
include intensive counseling and concrete services can be effective in preventing, delaying, or 
reducing the length of placement and in enhancing the functioning of parents and children. 
Heying (1985) asserts that the home-based service deliverv strategy has the potential for 
reshaping methods of treating severely emotionally disturbed children and their families. 
Greater availability of these services will enable many troubled children to remain with their 
families and will ensure that those children placed in residential treatment settings truly need 
to be there. Current data indicate that home-ba.sed services (brief, mid-range, and long-term 
varieties) are successful with many families, and there is ample evidence to justify the use of 
home based services as part of a comprehensive system of care. 
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MAJOR ADVANTACJES AND CHALLENCJES 



Advantages 

The advantages and benefits of home-based services have been reviewed extensively (Alderette 
& dcGraffenrcid, 1984; Bryce & Lloyd, 1982; Kinney, 1978; Lloyd & Bryce, 1984; National 
Resource Center, 1980). The responses of home-based workers, program administrators, staff 
from other community agencies, and families themselves, received during site visits, also lend 
an invaluable perspective in identifying the strengths of the home-based service approach. 
While by no means exhaustive, some of the major advantages of home-based services arc 
summarized below: 

o Home-based services represent a belief in the importance of the natural family and are 
clearly directed at family preservation and reunification. 

Increasingly, all child serving systems have been questioning the extensive use of out-of-home 
placement as a response to the problems of children and families. In the mental health field 
in particular, the myth that good treatment must occur in a residential treatment environment 
is being challenged. Home-based services provide an approach for investing in a child's own 
family before resorting to out-of-home care, consistent with a belief in the value and 
importance of the natural family. Home-based services also can reduce the length of time 
children spend in out-of-home care and can increase the chances for a successful return home 
for children who have been in placements. 

o Home-based services can help to ensure child protection because services are highly 
intensive, and workers spend a great deal of time observing and supporting families. 

Home based workers visit families frequently, spend many hours in the home, and are available 
on a 24-hour basis to respond to crises. This allows for close supervision and accurate 
assessment of the famil/s circumstances. Home-based workers are in an excellent position to 
assess risk to children or family members and to intervene immediately should any risk be 
observed. Families involved in home-based programs are aware that workers must report 
abusive behavior, and that if a child is in clear danger, workers will advocate for out-of-home 
placement. 

If out-of-home placement is needed for the protection or treatment of the child, home-based 
services can facilitate planning for such placement. The family can be involved in the 
decision making process as we'! as in planning and working towards the child's return home. 

o Home-based programs provide Hexible services to focus on the total needs of the family 

Home-based services attempt to address the whole range of problems and issues facing a 
family. They provide a mix of counseling, skill teaching, and brokering and coordinating all 
of the services and supports needed by the child and family. Most programs are highly 
flexible and are committed to locating and accessing whatever resources are appropriate to 
meet identified needs. Families involved in home-based programs frequently reported that 
programs are willing to "do anything that is needed** in order to address their problems. 
Home-based services also provide an efficient mechanism for coordinating the multiple 
resources and services provided to families. 

o Home visits are less threatening, less stigmatizing, allow the whole family to become 
involved, and provide a realistic setting for learning and practicing new skills. 
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There a numerous advantages to the use of home visits. With workers coming to the home, 
families lend to be less intimidated and threatened, and fear and mistrust can be overcome 
more quickly and easily. Further, home visits provide an opportunity to engage the entire 
family, particularly members who might resist coming to traditional office settings. The 
worker can observe the family in its own environment and can more easily and accurately 
understand and assess the family dynamics, problems, and strengths. 

Of primary importance is the fact that the problem of transferring or generalizing skills to a 
different environment is eliminated through home-based services. The family can learn, 
practice, and apply skills in the environment in which they will be used. For emotionally 
disturbed children, the difficulty of transferring skills learned in a residential treatment 
setting also is avoided. Through home-based services, parents, teachers, and others all can 
become part of the treatment team, working with the child to achieve and maintain gains 
within the context of the family and community. 

o Home-based services increase accessibility of services to families who have the greatest 
needs and who often are unable or unwilling to access more traditional community services. 

Home-based services overcome barriers related to transportation, difficult work schedules, lack 
of money to pay for services, the demands of other children, and more. Services are provided 
at a time and location convenient to families who often are overwhelmed with problems and 
demands. Further, home-based services can reach families who will not seek out and use more 
traditional services because of their distrust, loss of hope, or negative past experiences with 
service agencies. 

Home-based services are particularly applicable to rural areas where traditional services may 
be difficult to obtain and community norms may encourage resistance to mental health 
services. Home-based services overcome transportation and financial barriers as well as 
psychological barriers to services. 

o Home-based services place lew time limits on meetings with the family, and services are 
intensive enabling workers to provide assistance commensurate with needs. 

While the intensity of home-based services varies, most programs provide levels of service far 
exceeding traditional mental health and social services approaches Due to their 
characteristically small caseloads, home-based workers can work with families when and how it 
makes sense to do so. In the initial phases of the intervention, workers may see families 
daily if needed; during a crisis situation a worker may stay with a family as long as is needed 
to stabilize the situation and develop plans. 

o Home-based services provide timely responses to crises when families are highly motivated 
to work towards change. 

Many home-based programs are crisis-oriented, providing timely responses to the initial crisis 
that precipitated the referral and responding (on a 24-hour basis) to any crises that may arise 
during the intervention period. Familirs often are most willing and motivated to change 
during a crisis period. The ability to intervene at a crisis point allows home-based service to 
take advantage of and capitalize on the opportunity for growth and change. 

o The relationship between the home-based worker and the family is uniquely intense and 
personal, overcoming the professional distance barrier. 

Home-based workers develop highly intense and personal relationships with the family and 
overcome the "professional distance barrier." Their informal dress and manner, their 
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consistent availability, and their willingness to do whatever is needed help families to develop 
trust. Workers often are seen as helpers, guides, and "real people" rather than as clinicians 
or authority Hgurcs. The particularly close relationship of home-based workers and families 
helps to develop hope and motivation to change. 

o Home-based services are applicable to different types of communities, to families with 
dift ent types of problems, and can be adapted to families of a wide variety of cultures 
and ethnic minorities. 

Home-based services have been implemented successfully in urban, suburban, and rural 
environments. In rural communities, home-based programs can recruit workers who live within 
a reasonable distance and who can travel from their own homes to provide home-based 
services to families living in isolated areas. Home-based services have been found to be 
effective with a variety of populations including families with problems of child abuse or 
neglect, families of emotionally disturbed children, and others. Additionally, services can be 
adapted to different cultural and ethnic minorities by hiring minority workers, hiring 
interpreters, and otherwise adapting service delivery approaches to the culture, lifestyle, and 
values of each individual family. 

o There is less negative community reaction to home-based services than to residential 
programs of various types. 

Home-based programs tend to be "lower profile" programs. Agencies report that groups homes 
and other residential programs tend to engender neighborhood complaints and resistance. 
Home-based programs, which do not require facilities and are less visible, avoid these negative 
responses. 

o Home-based services are more cost-effective than out-of-home placements. 

While program characteristics vary, data uniformly suggest impressive success rates in keeping 
families together. As a result, significant cost savings are achieved by avoiding placements 
that would have occurred were it not for the home-based intervention. 

Challenges 

A number of problems related to the development and delivery of home-based services also 
have been identified. These are presented as **challenges" that should be considered and 
addressed in implementing and operating home-based programs: 

o Determining an appropriate time frame for services. 

Home-based programs report considerable pressure to provide very short-term, time-Umited 
interventions. While short-term, crisis services may be appropriate for many families, others 
may need longer-term, home-based services and support. Programs struggle to find the 
optimal mix of service intensity and duration for the program as a whole and for each 
individual family. 

o Coping with potentially threatening situations. 

Home-based workers are more likely to encounter threatening or dangerous situations since 
service delivery occurs in families* homes and in the community For example, home-based 
workers have reported such incidents as dog bites, sexual overtures, physically menacing 
family members, and robberies. These incidents are surprisingly rare considering that workers 
spend most of their time in the field. Despite the infrequency of such occurrences, programs 
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must prepare home-based workers for every possibility, teach them how to respond in 
threatening situations, and take all possible precautions to avoid placing them in jeopardy* 

o Safeguarding the rights and privacy of families* 

The fact that the site of service delivery is in the home requires extra vigilance to ensure 
that the rights of the family are not compromised (Levenstein, 1981). Ethical considerations 
include minimizing coerciveness to participate in a voluntary program, preserving the famil/s 
privacy by maintaining confidentiality, and respecting the family's style of living, culture, 
values, and beliefs. Of primary importance is inmimizing unnecessary intrusions into the 
families' life. Due to the intensity of services, some families and others have perceived home- 
based programs as intrusive. Programs must work with families to guard against unnecessary 
intrusiveness and to keep the family's needs and wishes in the forefront. 

o Preventing workers from becoming enmeshed in the family system and families from 
beconring overly dependent upon workers. 

In some situations, home-based workers potentially can become enmeshed in the family system 
which can exacerbate rather than relieve problems. Another potential pitfall may occur when 
families become overly dependent upon the worker and, therefore, are less likely to be able to 
survive on their own following the home-based intervention. Programs address these 
challenges primarily through worker training and clinical supervision. The emphasis in most 
home-based programs on empowering families rather than taking over their role and 
responsib'lities also serves to minimize the potential for excessive dependency. 

o Providing follow-up services or maintenance services to families who have completed the 
intervention while, at the same time, serving current cases. 

Many programs recognize the need for follow-up services for families completing the home- 
based intervention. Follow-up may take the form of periodic visits (weekly, monthly) for a 
period of time to reinforce skills and provide ongoing support as well as to be available for 
crisis intervention. A period of time with telephone contact might follow the "maintenance 
visits.** Programs have difficulty working formalized follow-up contacts into their service 
delivery proce.ss along with the demands of new and ongoing cases. 

o Accessing appropriate resources in the community to provide ongoing services and support 
to families following the intervention. 

One of the most difficult challenges faced by programs relates to locating and linking families 
with the ongoing services and supports that they may need following the home-based 
intervention. Many communities do not offer the services needed by children and families, 
and families often cannot participate in available services due to financial, transportation, and 
other barriers. This problem is particularly relevant to the short-term crisis models of home- 
based services which are predicated, to a large extent, on linking families with other 
resources for longer-term services. This issue underscores the importance of not viewing 
home-based services in isolation but rather as part of a comprehensive system of care for 
children and families. 



o Preventing worker burnout. 




The demanding, unpredictable, and stressful nature of home-based work can lead to the 
exhaustion, discouragement, and eventual burnout of home-based workers. Home-based 
programs make concerted efforts to minimize staff burnout through .such measures as staff 
training, strong agency and peer support, good employee benefits, vacation and compensatory 
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time, and other mechanisms for acknowledging and supporting workers and enhancing worker 
satisfiiction. 

o Recruiting qualified staff. 

As noted, most undergraduate and graduate schools in the mental health professions provide 
little training in the concept or process of home-ba^ed services. Therefore, most potential 
candidates have little training or experience that is congruent with home-based services. 
Special attention to staff selection procedures is needed to ensure that staff hired have both 
the qualifications, personal characteristics, and life style that would adapt to home-based 
work. Further, intensive staff training activities may be needed to compensate for the lack of 
formal education and experience of most new home-based workers. 

o Avoiding pressure to "dilute" the home-based service approach. 

Home-based programs report that they must be constantly vigilant to ensure that the home- 
based model is not compromised. There is often a subtle pressure to increase caseloads, 
reduce service intensity, or serve more families. These types of changes may hinder the 
program^s effort to provide highly active and intensive interventions to all families. Thus, 
programs report the need to protect the service and avoid diluting the approach so as not to 
decrease the intervention's effectiveness. 

o Overcoming skepticism and resistance among other professionals. 

Many home-based programs report that they encounter high levels of resistance and skepticism 
about the home-based approach from other professionals. Special efforts to educate and enlist 
the support of other professionals and agencies often are needed to combat such resistance. 
Resistance may be partially attributable to the fact that most service providers are not trained 
to work with families or to provide services in families' ..omes. The concept of intensive, 
home-based services is somewhat revolutionary, and other professionals may not understand 
the objectives or demands of home-based work. Programs located within mental health 
centers, for examp' * have found that other professionals may resent the lower caseloads and 
flexible hours of h. me-based staff. Overcoming skepticism and resistance and establishing 
collaborative relationships with other agencies and professionals is a challenge shared by all 
home-based programs. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Recently, there has been a significant surge of interest and activity in the area of home-based 
services. Sudia (1986) notes that family-focused prevention programs arc gaining acceptance 
and support throughout tiic country and that an Annotated Directory of Selected Family-Based 
Service Programs now describes over 300 programs (Nativ al Resource Center, 1987). Beyond 
the development and growth of home-based service programs, other signs of progress include 
increasing interest and debate about home-based service approaches; the inception of provider 
and practitioner associations; national conf'jrences devoted to home-based services; increased 
research on home-based services; increased technical assistance and training activities; an 
increasmg number of journal articles on the subject; and growing interest in incorporating the 
philosophy and approaches into undergraduate and graduate social work curricula. 

A major stimulus for progress was the 1980 enactment of P.L. 96-272, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act. This federal legislation established new criteria for states to qualify 
for federal child welfare and foster care maintenance funds. In order to qualify, states must 
have implemented a program of placement prevention services designed to reduce the need for 
removing children from their homes. The legislation also mandates that attempts be made to 
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reunite foslcr children with ihcir biological families or provide permanent adoptive homes for 
children who cannot return homc» The legislation supports the philosophy of family-centered 
services and has stimulated comparable state legislation. Nearly half of the states now have 
statutes or regulations related to family-centered services which provide direction to service 
providing agencies and courts; mandate thai placement prevention service; be provided; 
establish pilot homt' based service programs; and appropriate funds for home-based services* 

Despite noteworthy progress, however, the pace and achievement in implementing home-based 
si'^vices have not been uniform across the country (Center for the Study of Social Policy, 
1986). While some stales and communities have embraced the concept and philosophy as a 
foundation for their human service programs, other areas lag behind* Further, many of the 
home-based programs thai have been developed are considered pilot or experimental efforts, 
implemented on a small scale to lest their viability and cost-effectiveness. To dale, the need 
far exceeds the availability of home-based services in most communities, and such services are 
not yet considered an essential component of a comprehensive system of care. 

A major difricully results from the fact that many states limit their new home-based 
prevention programs to the agency or department providing child welfare services. The Clark 
Foundation (1985) notes that mental health, juvenile justice, and special education departments 
also are responsible for the oul-of-home placement of children but typically have lagged 
behind in the development of home-based, placement prevention efforts. As a result, a child 
and family may have differential access to home-based, placement prevention services 
depending upon which agency they happen to become involved with. The Foundation 
emphasizes that, in many cases, the same child could be served by any of these child-serving 
systems depending primarily upon which agency sees the child first or which category or label 
is assigned. Thus, progress varies not only geographically but also across the various child- 
serving systems, with the child welfare system taking a clear leadership role in the 
implementation of home-based, placement prevention services. 

The National Resource Center on Family-Based Services at the University of Iowa School of 
Social Work has been a major resource to assist in the development of home-based services. 
The National Resource Center was funded by the Children's Bureau of the . ?ninistralion for 
Children, Youth, and Families to assist agencies serving children and faii. ues to develop 
family-based alternatives to child placement. Some of the activities of National Resource 
Center include development of technical assistance materials, information dissemination, staff 
training, technical assistance in planning and developing family-based services, research, 
publication of a newsletter ("Prevention Report"), and operating an electronic bulletin board 
designed to exchange information on family-based services ("Aunt FABS"). An array of 
materials about home-based services are available from the National Resource Center including 
a handbook describing home-based services in detail (Lloyd & Bryce, 1984). 

A number of other organizations have been active in promoting the development of home- 
based, preventive approaches including the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, the Child 
Welfare League of America, the National Conference of Stale Legislatures, and the National 
(jovernors' Associalioii along with state family-based service as.socialions and other provider 
groups. The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation has provided funds for numerous home-based 
service programs as well as for research on home-based service models and technical 
assistance to child welfare and mental health planners, policy makers, and providers. The 
Family Preservation Network, funded by the Clark Foundation, consists of representatives of 
home-based programs working together to develop and promote family preservation services. 
In collaboration with the National CJovernors' Association, the Clark Foundation awarded 
grants to several slates to experiment with ways to assist troubled families and to prevent 
unnecessary out-of-home placement. 




A growing number of state associations are forming to promote family*based service services, 
and a national organi7ation, the National Association for Family-Based Services, is now in the 
formative stages. The purposes of the Association are to share information, promote 
technology transfer, and to advocate for family-based services at the national level. The 
Association will attempt to involve members from all child-serving systems as well as 
representatives of many different **models" of family-based services. 

As a result of collaborative efforts by many organizations, a national conference on family- 
based services was held in Minneapolis in 1987 and the 1988 National Conference on Family- 
Based services is in the planning stages. These conferences provide an opportunity for 
administrators and practitioners to share their experiences, problems, and results; discuss 
issues; learn about different program models; and network with colleagiies from around the 
nation. The National AssociaticiA will be responsible for planning i coordinating future 
conferences. 



Technical assistance in planning and developing home-based services also is available from 
many operating programs. The Homebuilders program, for example, conducts a wide variety of 
training, dissemination, and consultation activities designed to assist other agencies in 
developing and operating home-based services. Training options are designed to assist 
agencies develop funding, select and train staff, design administrative and referral procedures, 
design service delivery procedures, and implement evaluation procedures. Training materials 
have been developed, including a Homebuilders Resource Guide (Kinney & Haapala, 1978) which 
outlines a number of techniques that may be needed by home-based worker's such as 
assessment, behavioral techniques, anger and diffusion, assertiveness, com muni jadons, and 
socialization. The Homebuilders program has developed a training package and manual to 
provide assistance in the process of implementing a new home-based program. 

There also is some evidence of progress in the training of professionals to provide home-based 
services. For example, the Ohio Department of Mental Health awarded a planning grant to 
the Center for Family Studies at the University of Akron to develop a multidisciplinary 
graduate certificate in home-based intervention. The certificate will be designed to train 
mental health professionals from various disciplines to provide home-based treatment for 
emotionally disturbed children and their families. The University of Kentucky College of 
Social Work has received a federal grant to improve the preservice training of social work 
students preparing to work with troubled children and their families. An interagency 
committee will assist the college to identify the essential competencies needed to provide 
community-based, family-focused services and to revise the current social work curriculum. 

In order to move beyond the "pilot program** stage, it is necessary to identify and involve key 
policy and decision makers and gain support for the philosophy of home-based services. 
Further, it is necessary to review state funding policies and budgets for human services, 
across agency and system boundaries, to identify ways of providing funds for home-based 
services and reducing expenditures for out-of-home placements (Hutchinson et al, 1983). In 
testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives, Fairow (1987) indicated that successful 
implementation will require support for the family preservation philosophy, methods of 
financing to establish a secure funding base for services, and a clear relationship of ^ome- 
based services to a full continuum of services for children and families. 

The latter point is of overriding importance. Many have warned of the danger of considering 
home-based services (or any service) as a panacea or 'magic solution' (Friedman, 1987; Lloyd 
& Bryce, 1984; Small & Whittaker, 1979). The advent of intensive home-based services has 
succeeded in "revr lutionizing** the concept of 'in need of out-of-home-placcraent' (Update, 
1985.) However, it should be kept in the forefront that home-based services are only one 
component of a comprehensive system of care needed for troubled children and their families. 
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Regardless of the availability of home-based services and other nonresidential system 
components^ there will still be a need for high quality therapeutic foster care^ therapeutic 
group care^ residential treatment^ and hospital care for some children. Small and Whittaker 
(1979) note that, in some cases, temporary out^^of-home care such as respite care or 
therapeutic foster care is necessary for the long-term maintenance of family integration. 
They emphasize that the goal is not merely to relocate services to the home and to prevent 
all out-of-home placement, but to develop more effective ways of supporting troubled children 
and their families. Thus, home-based services should be seen as one essential component of a 
comprehensive, balanced system of care, with all components organized to preserve, support, 
and assist families to the greatest possible extent. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



FAMILY ADVOCATE PROJECT 

COUNSIiUNG SERVICE OF ADDISON COUNTY 

MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

Histoiy 

The Family Advocate Project, operated by the Counseling Service of Addison County, is a 
home-based service program for troubled families who cannot utilize or benefit from 
traditional services. The two primary components of the intervention are home-based therapy 
and networking with the social service system. 

The roots of the project can be traced to an interagency planning process which began in 
1978. The Addison County Children's Task Force started meeting annually at that time to 
identify and address the needs of children and families in the county. When a particular need 
or service gap was identified, smaller multi-a cncy task forces were organized to meet during 
the year and develop solutions. In 1980, the highest priority issue identified by the Addison 
County Children's Task Force involved the need to find more effective approaches to serving 
highly dysfunctional, multiproblem families. The needs of these families seemed overwhelming 
-they were constantly in crisis, and they were taxing the resources of numerous human 
service agencies in the county. In order to address this need, a task force called the Family 
Support Team (originally called the Dysfunctional Family Task Force) was formed. 

The Family Support Team enlisted the assistance of a Middlebury College student intern to 
review research and information about programs serving highly dysfunctional families. Based 
upon the literature review, an intervention approach was designed, combining in-home 
counseling with interagency networking. The Department of Youth and Family Services of the 
Counseling Service of Addison County proceeded to apply for and receive a $3,000 "mini-grant " 
from the Vermont Department of iiocial and Rehabilitation Services (SRS) to pilot this 
approach. With the resources provided by this small grant, the Coimseling Service hired one 
staff person in 1982 to work with five families for a one-year peiiod. The five families 
involved in the pilot project were identified by county SRS workers as the most dysfunctional 
on their caseloads, and, in addition to their other problems, all five families had documented 
child sexual abuse. 

The results of the pilot project were highly encouraging, and the Counseling Service received 
two additional mini-grants to complete their work with the five pilot families, to conduct 
follow-up on the pilot families in order to evaluate the interventions, and for training and 
dissemination activities. A Federal grant from the Office of Human Development Services was 
received in 1984 and provided funds for an 18-month period. The grant enabled the project to 
hire additional family advocates and to extend services to 22 additional families. The State of 
Vermont has supported the program's operation since the expiration of the federal grant. 
While the original focus of the project was on highly dysfunctional families, in 1986 ihe 
program expanded to offer a "continuum" of home-based services, including in-home 
assessments, short-term crisis intervention, mid-range home-based services for families in 
situational crises (up to six months), and long-term home-based services for highly 
dysfunctional families (six months to two years). This change enabled the program to broaden 
its focus and to increase its flexibility in working with families. Home-based services can 
now be provided in accordance with the needs and goals of each individual family rather than 
relying upon one formula for all families. 
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Community and Agency Context 



The Family Advocate Project serves Addison County, which is located in the west central part 
of Vermont. Addison County has a population of approximately 28,000 to 30,000 people, almost 
entirely Caucasian. The County is comprised of three major population centers surrounded by 
rural areas with very low population density. Middlebury is the county seat and commerce 
center and is also the home of Middlebury College, a prestigious liberal arts institution, 

Addison County is one of the largest dairy producing counties in Vermont and has several 
industries including Standard Register and Kraft Cheese. The majority of the residents of the 
county, however, are poor and scattered widely in rural, isolated areas. Their lives are 
further complicated by the long, severe winters which make travel treacherous if not 
impossible. Spring thaw brings **mud season" which often results in washed out roads and 
additional travel complications. During this time, even school buses may be unable to reach 
some families in especially remote areas, forcing children to remain at home until conditions 
improve. No pubJic transportation system is provided in the county. 

The Counseling Service of Addison County is a comprehensive community mental health and 
mental retardation center with an overall budget of over $2.5 million. The main office of the 
center is in Middlebury, and satellite offices are maintained in two additional areas of the 
county. The Counseling Service is comprised of five major departments: Youth and Family, 
Crisis Intervention, Adult and Substance Abuse, Community Rehabilitation and Treatment, and 
Menial Retardation. The Department of Youth and Family Services houses the Family 
Advocate Project as well as a number of other programs including the following: 

o Outpatient Services - Outpatient services for childre:. and families with an emphasis on 
family work. Specialized outpatient services include parent training courses and a variety 
of groups, including groups for sexually abused children and sex offenders. 

o Community Friends - A big brother/big sister program for troubled children operated 
primarily with students from Middlebury College. With the assistance of student 
coordinators, more than 150 matches are made per year, and big brothers/sisters spend 
approximately two hours per week with their "friends." Special events such as Christmas 
and Halloween parties also are held. 

o School Counselors - School counseling services provided to the school districts within the 
county on a contractual basis. Six school counselors are employed by the Counseling 
Service to conduct individual and group counseling in the schools, work with parents, 
consult with teachers, and network with other service providers. The other services 
offered by the Counseling Service are available as back-up at no additional cost to the 
schools. 

o Wilderness Program - Five-day back packing trips for children ages 9 to 13 considered 
emotionally disturbed or at high risk. Four trips are offered during the summer for ten 
children per trip. Referrals come from school counselors and mental health center 
therapists. 

o Channel II - Summer program for troubled adolescents ages 14 to 16 who are at high risk 
for substance abuse and dropping out of school. The program combines therapy, recreation, 
and vocational training. As a part of the program, youth perform community projects for 
which they are each paid a small stipend. 

In addition to these services, the Department offers psychological testing and evaluation and 
has contracts with several other agencies to provide consultation and suppori. Such services 
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arc provided to programs including Headstart, Essential Early Education, and the Parent/Child 
Center, which is a model day care and outreach program focusing on high risk infants. 

The Department of Youth and Family Services has grown from a staff of four to a staff of 20 
over the past ten years. This growth is considered a major accomplishment in an era of 
cutbacks in funding for mental health services, when many mental health centers have 
decreased or eliminated children's services. Creative use of grants, seed money, and funding 
pieced together from multiple sources has enabled the Department to develop new programs 
and expand services to children and their families. 

Being part of a larger mental health center is considered an asset by Family Advocate Project 
staff. This placement affords easy access to a broader spectrum of services within thr agency 
and many families are, in fact, linked with other services offered by the center. 

The administration of the Counseling Service is perceived as supportive and respectful the 
Family Advocate Project. Center leadership has allowed staff the freedom to develop programs 
and has placed no unreasonable constraints on the program or its staff. The mental health 
center is governed by a Board of Directors which is also perceived as supportive and proud of 
the Family Advocate Project. Overall, the program operates in a comfortable and supportive 
atmosphere. 

Philosophy and Goals 

The basic premise of the Family Advocate Project is that the needs of multiproblem families 
can be effectively and efficiently addressed with an intervention involving in-home therapy 
provided by a skilled family advocate and interagency networking. A set of basic beliefs form 
the foundation of the project: 

o Hope - With traditional interventions, multiproblem families tend to utilize a 
disproportionate amount of service time, energy, and money. Frequently, little change is 
produced and both the family and social service system become discouraged and hopeless. 
The project is based upon the belief that in order to help families change, it is necessary 
to instill hope in them as well as in other involved service providers. 

o Empowerment - All interventions of the project are directed at enhancing the self- 
confidence and coping abilities of the family. The project helps families to identify 
problems, set their own goals, and initiate changes. Rather than doing things for families, 
the project emphasizes teaching families the skills needed to function more independently. 

o Ecological Systems Perspective - The project views the family as a system rather than 
focusing attention on an Identified patient." Further, the project is based on the belief 
that working with and helping the social service system or network is as important as 
working with the family. 

o Strengths - The project emphasizes the importance of focusing on the family*s strengths as 
well as problems. Focusing on strengths allows a sense of hopefulness to develop, which is 
essential for progress. 

In the early phases of the pilot project, a set of operational hypotheses for the Family 
Advocate Project were developed in order to further clarify the program's underlying 
philosophy and assumptions: 

1. Families m\\ improve whose network of service providers is well-organized, with a clear 
allocation of responsibilities. 
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2. Families will improve whose problems are defined operationally (concretely) by themselves 
and their helpers. 

3. Families will improve whose helpers arc hopeful and recognize the importance of even small 
changes, 

4. Families will benefit from a long and stable association with a professional who functions 
as their advocate, since dysfunctional families do not quickly internalize change. 

5. Families will gain confidence and become self-reliant if helped to learn problem solving 
skills rather than having service providers perform basic functions for them. 

6. Families will improve to the extent that they can see themselves, rather than other people, 
in control of their lives. 

7. ramilies will benefit from being encouraged and assisted to participate in the mainstream 
of society (e.g., attending school conferences, etc.), since dysfunctional families tend to be 
socially isolated and to project anger onto society's institutions. 

8. Families do not, as a rule, make steady progress even with great infusions of help and 
support. After long, apparently static periods, they make changes which seem to be sudden 
and indicate a new level of functioning. 

Underlying every aspect of the program's operation is a humanistic approach to dealing with 
all people clients, other providers, and colleagues. The leadership and staff attempt to 
create an atmosphere of openness, respect, cooperation, nvirturance, and "generosity of spirit" 
which pervades the project at all levels. This unusual level of concern, support, and 
cooperation is recognized by almost everyone who comes into contact with the program 
coordinator and staff 

The specific goals of the Family Advocate Project include the following: 

o To empower families by enhancing coping and problem solving skills so that they can 
function more effectively and independently. 

o To instill hope in families and the social service network. 

o To preserve families. 

o To slop patterns of dysfunction within families and to prevent child abuse and neglect, 
o To help families gel out of isolation and participate nicaningfully in .society. 
0 To establish a working network of agencies to coordinate service delivery. 
Services 

As noted, the Family Advocate Project has recently expanded its focus to provide a continuum 
of home-based services. The services offered by the program fall into four categories: 

J t'^^^is Intervention - The crisis intervention com|)(v;ent is targeted at adolescents in crisis. 
This component originally was a separate progi.iin initiative cnlilled the "Youth in Crisis" 
prc^gram but was incorporated \nU) the Family Advocate Project as part of its service 
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continuum. The component offers short-term, intensive intervention to intercede in crisis 
situations and preserve families. A family advocate is provided to meet with the child and 
family for approximately one to five sessions, If the crisis situation cannot be alleviated, 
the youth can be placed voluntarily in a professional parent home for a period of one day 
to three weeks. The Family Advocate Project maintains six professional parent homes 
which provide youth with emergency, temporary shelter for a maximum of two weeks in the 
home of trained foster parents. While the youth is in the professional parent home, the 
family advocate provides intensive, short-term intervention to the child and natural family. 
If necessary, referrals are made for continued services from the Family Advocate Project 
or from other community resources. 

o Assessment - Families are referred for assessment when home-based services are under 
consideration but the situation lacks clarity. A family advocates makes one to three home 
visits and consults with other service providers involved with the family. A report is 
developed which outlines the family's needs and makes recommendations for further 
treatment or referral. Many families referred for assessment arc later involved in one of 
the other components of the family advocate project, are referred for outpatient services 
through the mental health center, or arc referred to other appropriate community agencies. 

o Mid-Rdnge Intervention - Home-based services for periods ranging from two to six months 
are provided to families experiencing situational crises. Such crises may involve imminent 
removal of a child, extreme difficulty coping with a child, stress due to physical illness or 
disability, and so forth. A family advocate provides home-based services and networking, 
devoting approximately ^.wo to five hears per week to each family. Referrals for other 
services are made as needed. 

o Long-Term Intervention - Long-term homt-based services are provided to highly 
dysfunctional, multiproblem families according to 'he original design of the Family Advocate 
Project. Family advocates combine in-home thera^oy and networking, devoting approximately 
four hours per week to each family for a period ranging from six months to two years. 

Since the expanded service framework is relatively new, the following description of the 
service delivery process is based primarily on the long-term model of home-based intervention 
used by the project to work with highly dysfunctional famiiies. 

The primary referral sources to the pioject are SRS workers and school counselors. To a 
lesser extent, referral^; originate from agencies, including the Health Department, Essential 
Early Education, and Migrant Programs. The referring worker generally arranges an initial 
meeting with the family, and the process of service delivery is initiated. The Family Advocate 
Project conceptualizes the process of working with families as three distinct but overlapping 
phases - joining, alliance for change, and transition. 

The joining phase involves gaining information about the family, setting goals, and developing 
a trusting relationship, and engaging the family in the service delivery proccis. The first 
meetings with the family are used to clarify Ihe program and the role of the family advocate, 
with particular attention to differentiating the role of the advocate from that of the SRS 
child protection workers, Assessment is a major component of the initial phase, and advocates 
concentrate on developing a family history and determining what the family perceives as its 
problems and what the family would most like to change. An important element of this first 
phase involves the development of a plan which identifies problems and strengths and 
establishes goals for the intervention. 

The program emphasizes the importance of establishing a positive tone from the very first 
contact by conveying warmth, respect, and acceptance. Further, the program emphasizes 
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focusing on strengths from the outset and introducing a sense of hopefulness. Experience has 
taught family advocates that the joining or engagement process often is lengi* y, requires 
patience and tenacity, and may include apparent rejections or testing by the family. The 
buildinp blocks of the joining process include empathy, positive reinforcement, showing 
respect, setting realistic goals, demonstrating that change can occur, and establishing an 
affectionate rapport. 

The second phase of service delivery is entitled ''alliance for change." This phase of service 
delivery consists primarily of home visiting and networking approaches directed at helping the 
family to become empowered by learning coping and problem solving skills. Advocates are 
trained to reinforce small changes fjust noticeable differences**) which indicate new behaviors 
or progress for family members. Further, advocates are trained to anticipate periods of 
regression to old patterns during the service delivery process. The elements of the 
intervention during this phase include: 

o In-Home Therapy - A wide variety of therapeutic approaches are used when applicable to 
provide in-home therapy to families, including contracting, family meetings, mediation, 
insight therapy, re-pac#iting, role modeling, strategic and systemic family therapy, play 
therapy, and others. Sessions may be held with the entire family, with individual family 
members, or with any combinations of family members. Counseling sessions may occur 
informally while involved in various activities with the family such as meeting with the 
father in the barn, taking the children to the park, or meeting with the mother over 
coffee at McDonald's. 

o Teaching Skills - Family advocates focus on teaching skills to families to enhance their 
functioning. Skill teaching centers around areas including parenting skills, problem solving 
skills, and communication skills. 

o Moving From Isolation - Family advocates strive to bridge the gap between families and 
society. This involves encouraging and helping families to participate in various activities 
such as appropriate contact and involvement \nih the schools, participating in community 
events, accessing needed services and resources, and obtaining appropriate training or 
employment. 

o Recreation - The program also attempts to set aside problem solving and to encourage 
families to engage in recreational activities such as family events or participating in 
community recreational opportunities. Advocates help families to plan outings or picnics 
and participate in recreational activities with the fan ilies as well. 

o Family Communications Course - A four-session family communications course also has been 
offered as part of the intervention as an opportunity for teaching and for establishing a 
supportive, mullifamily group. The topics covered include child development, logical 
consequcnccii, setting limits, and family meetings; refreshments also are provided. Although 
transportation has been provided, it has been difficult to get consistent attendance at 
family communications courses. 

o Flexible Funds - Advocates are provided with $25 per family to be used to meet special 
needs. Although this is a small amount of money, advocates use the funds creatively for a 
family intervention such as taking the family to a restaurant for lunch, purchasing, games 
for the family to enjoy together, or purchasing Thanksgiving dinner for a fan^.^y who 
otherwise could not afford it. 

o Networking - Networking is considered an integral part of the intervention, emphasized as 
much as working with families. The family advocate assumes the case management role and 
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has both the lime and the manil»ilc to oruani/c aiul convene the network of community 
providers wh') are involved with the famil> ) empower and instill hope in the network, 
and to coordinate service delivery. 

Advocates are available on a 24-hour basis to respond lo emergencies and pn>vide back-up for 
one another. Clients are provided with the 24-hour emergency number for the Counseling 
Service. The Center's on-call emergency worker contacts the family advocates to respond to 
crises involving their clients. However^ advocates report that families rarely contact Ihcm in 
crises and that the consistent, freijuent, ongoing contact with families seems sufficient to 
avert crisis situation. The program has few resources to rely upon in emergency situations. 
The Baird Children's Center in Burlington, 33 miles away from the program, maintains one 
emergency bed which allows for a ten day residential placement for emotionally disturbed 
children ages 7 to 13, and another emergency bed is available for adolescents through the 
Northeastern Family Institute. A psychiatric unit at the University of Vermont has four beds 
for adolescents. Emergency situations challenge the program and other agencies to creatively 
bring a variety of community resources together to assist emotionally distvjrbcd children and 
their families. 

For the longer-term intervention, advocates devote approximately four hours per week lo each 
family, divided between home-based therapy and working with the network of involved 
providers. The long-lerm intervention, provided lor an average duration of one year, allows 
sufficient opportunity for the family and advocate to develop a trusting relati 'iship, 
experience cycles of growth and retrenchment together, and solidify newly learned paUerns. 

The third phase of the process is conceptuali/ed as "transition" rather than "termination." 
This phase begins when it become obvious that the family has made substantial gains and will 
be able to manage without the intensive involvement of the advocate. It often is difficult for 
advocates to begin the transition process as families conlinue to have many needs and are not 
"cured." Despite the difficulty, transition is initiated when primary treatment goals are met, 
there is no evidence of abuse or neglect, the family has moved from isolation, and the family 
is belter able to handle problems of daily living. Transition involves a gradual process of less 
Irequent visits. Over a period of several months, visits may be reduced to every other week 
and hiter monthly. Monthly checks may continue for a period of time before transition is 
complete. Generally, a final network meeting is held which the family attends and which 
celebrates the family^s accomplishments. 

In order to prepare for transition, families are retck cd to more conventional services if 
needed. The majority of families do not become involved with other mental health center 
services after transition, but many continue their involvement with the school ciiunselor, 
summer programs, and the like. While the case management role is supposed to be assumed by 
another member of the network, most often the SRS worker, this does not alv/ays occur. 

Family advocates make follow-up contacts at six months, one year, and two years after 
transition and may maintain contact with families through phone, correspondence, and 
occasional visits on an informal basis. F^amilies are encouraged to contact the program if 
problems arise, and the program may provide additional assistance if appropriate. If families 
regress, a short-term "refresher course" may be provided to reinforce and rebuild prcvioMsly 
learned skills. 

A number of general rules guide the advocates as they provide services to families: 
o Building trust and "joining," 
o Being respectful of the family, 
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o Starting "where the family is at** and respecting their agenda, 
o Remaining hopeful in the face of frequent crises and problems, 
o Always being aware of strengths, 

o Respecting small changes and setting small, achievable goals, and 
o Always keeping a systems perspective. 
Networking and Linkages 

As noted, the Family Advocate Project considers networking to be as important as intervening 
directly with families. Families invariably are involved with numerous agencies, each 
addressing an aspect of the famil/s problems without seeing the whole. This fragmentation 
and disorganization encourages the family to become passive recipients in the service delivery 
process. Further, service providers working with dysfunctional families tend to become 
discouraged by the overwhelming problems presented. Thus, an explicit goal of the Family 
Advocate Project is to organize the service system into a functioning network. 

A written consent form allowing advocates to share information with other providers is 
obtained from families at the very first stages; the program would decline to work with a 
family who refused to sign such a release. The first step in the networking process involves 
detective work to identify all involved providers. All providers are contacted and a 
networking meeting is called. This first meeting is seen as an ^^organizational" meeting, and 
famili/\ generally do not attend because discouraged workers tend to vent many of their 
frustrations and negative feelings at the initial conference. Families, however, are briefed 
fully regarding network discussions. The general pattern for networking is to hold two to 
three meetings for each case, in the beginning, middle, and transition stages of the 
intervention. Smaller meetings with subgroups of the network are held in the interim as well 
as ongoing contact with individual network members. 

A similar format is used for most network meetings. The advocate involved with the family 
generally serves as chairpersoti for the meeting, and newsprint and markers are used lo 
develop an intervention plan. The process may begin with the development of a gcnogram 
depicting the family with its history and interrelationships. A list is made of all agencies 
working with the family and their primary roles. The group then proceeds to identify the 
family's problems and strengths and to develop a plan which specifies goals and assigns roles 
and responsibilities for carrying out aspects of the intervention plan. At the close of the 
nieeting, the advocate summarizes the discussion and plans and establishes a time for the next 
meeting. The advocate generally is perceived as the case manager and network coordinator. 

Special efforts are made to ensure that schools are part of the network. Schools have 
tremendous potential for impacting the lives of children and families but routinely are left out 
of the networking process. The Family Advocate Project visits schools, establishes contact 
with teachers, principals, and special education personnel, and ensures that they are an 
integral part of the network of providers. Networking meetings often arc held after 3:00 P.M. 
when school personnel can attend more easily. 

In addition to networking around individual families, the Family Advocate Project is involved 
with a number of additional structures and mechanisms for maintaining close interagency 
linkages and collaboration. 
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o Addison County Children's Task Force - This task force was established in 1978 and Is 
comprised of representatives of all agencies, professionals, and cili/ens conccrn<vl with 
children and families. The task force holds an annual meeting in which priority needs for 
the county's children and families are identified, and working task forces are established to 
address these needs. It was through this process that the Family Advocate Project 
originated. 

o Family Support Team - The F'amily vSupport Team is a multi-agency group which serves as a 
steering committee for the Family Advocate Project. The team meets monthly to provide 
input and consultation on all aspects of the program. In addition, the monthly meetings 
provide a forum for discussing difHcult cases; any professional in the county is invited to 
present a confusing or frustrating case, and the networking review process described above 
is used to develop an intervention plan. The team has also been designated as the County 
Child Proletlion Team to review difficult cases of abuse and neglect. A typical monthly 
meeting is attended by nearly 20 pcsons representing 9 or 10 different agencies. 

o Quarterly SRS Meetings - The entire staff of the Family Advocate Project meets on a 
quarterly basis with the vSRS staff to air problems rekued to service coordination and to 
devise solutions. The Family Advocate Project is highly responsive to concerns raised by 
SRS staff. For example, when SRS staff noted difficulty in locating and reaching 
advocates, the program instituted a series of procedures to ameliorate this problem, 
including leaving their schedules with the center receptionist, having the center call 
advocates at home to relay messages, and arranging for advocates to provide back*up for 
one another. Other agencies expiessed appreciation for the wiilingness of the program to 
deal with problems and not interpret them as criticisms. 

In addition to these structures, the Family Advocate Project reaches out to other community 
agencies by serving on boards and task forces, sharing facilities and equipment, providing 
services to other agencies, and arranging meetings with staff of other agencies. 

Addison County is perceived as a model county in the area of linkages. Agencies and 
providers are willing to communicate and network, and many concrete, positive results have 
resulted from networking efforts. The Family Advocate Project, Parent/Child Center, and 
other services were initiated through interagency collaborative planning processes. Initially, 
some agencies were resistant to participating in networking efforts. It is reported that a 
great deal of groundwork was needed to involve providers, meet on their turf, create a 
cooperative tone and atmosphere, acknowledge and respect their roles, and, thereby, break 
down resistance. There are, of course, weak links in networking efforts. For example, 
juvenile justice agencies do not participate to the extent desired, and individual workers may 
be more defensive or less cooperative than could be wished for. The Family Advoeate Project 
has developed a set of basic principles to guide networking activities which is presented at 
the end of this section. 

ClicBts 

Until recently, the Family Advocate Project targeted its services at highly dysfunctional 
families. The families served by the program must be unable or unwilling to use more 
traditional services. These families traditionally have received a disproportionate amount of 
service •'esourccs with insignificant results; they arc unable to break the cycle of serious 
dysfunction, which In some families is multigenerational. The families served by the project 
can be characterized as disorganized, discouraged, socially isolated, and lacking in coping 
skills. Many families live in shacks or homes in various states of disrepair with littered 
yards, cluttered interiors, and extended family members and neighbors often present. Many of 
the families have a pervasive sense of hopelessness, with no sense that ''things can get 
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better." A list of characteristics used by the program to define highly dysfunctional families 
is i<icluded at the end of this section. 

Some data are available describing the 22 families who participated in the project during the 
period of federal funding. Sixty percent of the families had no phones and nearly half had no 
car. In 45 percent of the families the father was unemployed, and the majority of the 
families (68 percent) were receiving some type of government financial aid. 

The program does not use diagnoses to describe the children and attempts to avoid focusing 
on an "identified patient" within the families. However, a significant portion of the 104 
children in these families was emotionally disturbed, and some could be considered severely 
emotionally disturbed. Some of the problems experienced by the children include behavior 
disorders, poor impulse control, developmental delays, poor peer relationships, depression, 
suicidal behavior, and delinquency. 

With I . expanded range of home-based services now offered by the project, the target 
population served has also expanded beyond highly dysfunctional families. Currently, the 
program assign.s an advocate to work with the families of all children assigned to special 
education cla.sses for reasons of emotional disturbance. 

ftafllng 

The Family Advocate Project is staffed by a coordinator and five part-time professionals who 
function as family advocates, approximately 2.5 full-time staff equivalents. The program has 
found that using part-time employees provides work opportunities for highly qualified 
professionals who also want to spend some time with their own children and families. In 
addition, having a larger group of staff brings varied talents and experiences to the project 
and allows for the creation of a team for mutual support. While the advocates function as a 
team within the agency, they work alone with the families assigned to them. Each family 
advocate carries approximately four cases at any given time. At the present time, all 
advocates are women who bring their own parenting experiences to the job. The program is 
attempting to add a male advocate, and the staff occasionally is supplemented through 
contracts with graduate interns. 

All family advocates hold Master's Degrees in a human service field (coun.seling, social work, 
or psychology) as it is felt that strong clinical training and skills are needed to work with 
such challenging families. In addition, the program requires that advocates have extensive 
experience u.sing nontraditional approaches to work with families or working in particularly 
challenging settings. For example, one advocate was a social worker in a children's hospital 
burn and sexual abu.se units and worked with families under trying circumstances, and another 
previously provided in-liome counseling to families with handicapped children. Beyond training 
and ej^ierience, the program looks for advocates who are flexible, good problem solvers, 
nonjudginental, stable, committed, have a sense of humor, and can relate ea.sily to others. 

When the group of advocates initially was hired, two weeks of intensive training was provided 
to orient them to the new project and approach. The training covered such topics as 
^philosophy, understanding dy.sfunctional families, in-home therapy, networking, community 
Resources, record keeping, and getting started. In-service training events specifically geared 
to the needs of the advocates are held, and the advocates also attend monthly in-service 
training presentations given for the entire agency. Specialized training periodically is 
provided to the project staff. For example, a team was hired by the project to provide family 
therapy training and supervision for a series of five ses.sions. Additionally, staff are given 
opportunities to attend several external training events and workshops. 
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Advocates rccci\ high levels of support and supervision. Group supervision is provided to the 
team on a weekly basis; individual clinical supervision is provided bi-weekly to each advocate. 
Hair-day meetings to review problems and progress generally are held quarterly, and a full-day 
retreat for the starr is held at the beginning of each year to develop a shared vision, 
establish personal goals, and identify areas that individual staff members would like to develop 
during the comiag year. Advocates feel that the consultation and support they receive is 
essential and helps them to feel that they are not alone with their difficult cases. 

While the work of ad ocates is stressful and demanding, there has been almost no staff 
turnover since the project's inception. Despite low salaries, staff (',enerally are satisfied and 
challenged by their work. They feel that home-based work taps into their idealism, allowing 
them to help families that more conventional service approaches cannot reach. The critical 
variable appears to be the extraordinary levels of support provided to advocates by each other 
and by the project coordinator. Initially, a buddy system among staff was used as a means of 
providing support, and this system is maintained informally. There is a strong sense of 
camaraderie within the group, and advocates help each other to maintain a positive perspective 
despite inevitable discouragements. Perhaps most important is the atmosphere of respect, 
concern, encouragement, and support which is established by the project leadership. 

Resources 

The costs of the Family Advocate Project have been estimated crudely by dividing the budget 
for a particular period by the number of cases served. The cost of the crisis intervention 
component is estimated at an average of $320 per family, and the cost of the longer-term 
intervention at an average of $1,920 per family per year. Overall, across the entire continuum 
of home-based interventions, the cost of services is approximately $960 per family per year. 

The Family Advocate Project was initiated as a pilot project with a series of mini-grants from 
the Vermont Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services. For an 18-month period 
(September 1984 to February 1986) the project was funded by a federal grant from the Office 
of Human Development Services in the amount of $92,519. At the expiration of the federal 
grant, the program struggled in order to arrange for the state to pick up the project. The 
state provided interim funding for a period of time and ultimately made a commitment to fund 
the home-based effort. 

The annual budget for the Family Advocate Program is $72,000. The contract with the 
Vermont Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services specified that the project will serve 
75 families in the course of a year, approximately 20 families per month, through the \ 
types of home-based interventions. No fees are charged to families and no third ,.arly 
reimbursements are received for the program's services. The funding for the program is 
shared equally by the Department of Social and Rch.iPiK^ation Services and the Departmef.t o^ 
Mental Health. There currently is some interest witljt^ <li^. Department of Education to 
in the fund^ ig of the Family Advocate Project and other home-based programs in Vermont. 
Efforts are underway to secure their participation, and the state budget for Fiscal Year 1988 
contained $25(),lXK) for home-based sen^kcs to be overseen jointly by the Mental Health and 
SRS Departments. 

The potential for some third party reimbursement for services exists through Verm^^f»;*s 
Medicaid Waiver Program. The Department of Mental Health recrived approval of its home 
and community-based Medicaid waiver in 1982, allowing the stHtc fo offer a wide variety of 
nonmedical services to individuals who otherwise would require more expensive institutioiial 
care. The waiver program covers mentally ill children under age 22 who have been 
institutionalized or are at risk for institutional care in an inpatient psychiatric facility. 
Providers of such services must be community mental health agencies or other agencies 
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approved by the Dcparlmeni of Mental Health, and potentially reimbursable services include 
service coordination, client support, day activity, family education and training, intensive day 
programming, respite care, and residentially-based habilitation and training -- many of which 
^'^^re provided through home-based services. 

In order to receive Medicaid reimbursement for services t( a child and family, documentation 
must be provided that the child would be institutionalized without the services, and a six- 
month service plan must be prepared and approved. Reimbursement is provided through the 
Department of Mental Health on a six-month basis. Three children in Addison County 
currently are approved for services through the waiver program. 

Evaluation 

The results of the original pilot phase (five families) of the Family Advocate Project were 
highly encouraging. Seven children were identified by SRS as being at risk for removal at the 
project's inception; only one child was actually removed for a two-week period under a 
voluntary care agreement. Follow-up on the five pilot families was conducted to attempt to 
assess which interventions were perceived as helpful and what changes actually were achieved. 
All families found the program helpful, and the families asserted that the reliable, consistent 
presence of a professional bought them through times of crisis to higher levels of 
functioning. 

More structured evaluation was performed during the period of federal grant funding (22 
families). Evaluation procedures and results include the following; 

o Ratings of families on a continuum from very significant change to insignificant change 
showed that four families achieved very significant change, seven achieved significant 
change, eight achieved some change, and three achieved insignificant change. Severe 
substance abuse among parents appears to be associated with lack of success in the home- 
based intervention. Additionally, the three families achieving insignificant change were 
never successfully engaged in the service delivery process or motivated to change. 

o Pre and post ratings of specific problems revealed significant reduction of problems, 
including substance abuse, family violence, child abuse and neglect, truancy, and isolation 
from society. Additionally, significant increases in employment and -ocational training 
among parents was achieved. 

o Eighty-two percent of the families remained intact with no children placed in stale 
custody. 

o Scores on the Child Neglect Severity Scale showed significant improvement from the pre- 
test to the post-te.st. Ai pre-test, 14 families scored as "neglectful," whereas no families 
were in this category following ihe intervention. 

o Social service workers rated each family on seven dimensions at the completion of the 
intervention as worse, no change, minimal positive change, or significant positive change. 
Ratings overwhelmingly rated minimal or significant change in each category. 

o The majority of the 22 families (18) no longer met the criteria for being highly 
dysfunctional. 

Current evaluation procedures u.sed by the program arc limited to the checklist of problems 
and strengths for each family. This is completed at intake, quarterly (to note changes) at 
icrmin ion, and at follow-up. 
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Major Strengths and Problems 

Program administrators, staff, providers from other agencies, and families all cited the factors 
that make the Family Advocate Project successful and factors that they perceive as 
problematic. The following are the major strengths identified: 

o Ability to work with families at home on an outreach basis. 

o Flexibility in what advocates can do with families. 

o Exceptional leadership. 

o Concerned, competent, energetic staff. 

o Support system for staff. 

o Philosophy of empowerment. 

o Open-ended time frame with no rigid contract with family regarding length of intervention. 

It is clear that a major factor in the program's success is its exceptional leadership and staff, 
perceived by all to have high levels of talent and expertise as well as the ability to create a 
supportive and cooperative atmosphere with other agencies, families, and colleagues. 

Several problem areas were noted as well. Managing staff resources is problematic, 
particularly balancing the assignment of short-term crisis cases with ongoing longer-term 
caseloads. Further, inherent in home-based work is the need to deal with situations that 
occur rarely in more conventional services delivery approaches. These include such 
occurrences as dog bites (which happened to two advocates), sexual overtures, or physically 
threatening behavior on the part of a family member. 

Therapeutically, it is difficult for advocates to come to terms with the intractability of the 
dysfunction in some families. The most difficult situations occur when it is learned that abuse 
has occurred during the intervention and has not been detected by the advocate. While this 
occurs infrequently, advocates feel most vulnerable and guilty at these times and require high 
levels of support to work through their feelings. Finally^ complications for service delivery 
are posed by the conditions of poverty as well as by climate and geography. Lack of 
telephones and transportation among families complicates the process, as do difficult travel 
conditions for advocates during winter and mud season. 

Dissemination and Advocacy 

The coordinator of the Family Advocate Project and staff have made countless presentations 
about the home-based service program to other agencies, state officials, legislators, provider 
groups, and at workshops and conferences. Training is provided to other home-based programs 
in Vermont which are at various stages of development. The program has developed a set of 
videotapes which are used for training activities. 

In addition to these dissemination activities, representauves of the program are active in a 
group called the Family Empowerment Resource Network (FERN), an alliance of home-based 
programs in the New England area. The group meets quarterly and functions primarily as a 
support group of administrators and clinicians involved in home-based service provision. 
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The coordinator and staff also are active in advocacy activities on behalf of children and 
families in the state of Vermont. They advocate for children's services at the state level, in 
particular for a legislative appropriation for home-based services. 

Currently, there are few parent support or advocacy activities in the area served by the 
Family Advocate Project. Local parent groups focusing on learning disabled, mentally 
retarded, and handicapped youngsters are being encouraged to include parents of emotionally 
disturbed children. 

Case Examples 

A 13 year old boy and his family were referred to the Family Advocate Project by a private 
therapist. The boy's behavior was out of control, and his overwhebned parents, who could no 
longer manage him at home, were requesting out of home placement. A family advocate was 
assigned to intervene in the crisis. After several visits with the family and meetings with the 
therapist and school personnel, the advocate felt that the youth potentially had an attention 
deficit disorder. She arranged for an evaluation which confirmed this diagnosis. The advocate 
worked with the family to teach them management techniques and assisted the parents in 
working with the school to arrr e,e for an lEP process and special education. With the 
assistance of a three-month home-based intervention, the boy has remained at home and the 
situation remains stable. 

Family "H" was referred to the Family Advocate Project as a result of allegations of child 
neglect. These allegations arose when the parents refused to allow their developmentally 
delayed and emotionally disturbed son to participate in the Essential Early Education Project, 
a special education project for preschoolers. At the time that the program became involved! 
the mother was agoraphobic and was contemplating building a high fence around their trailer 
to further shut out the world. The advocate worked with the family over a 12-month period. 
The in home therapy and networking approaches led to major changes in the family -- the 
mother has learned to drive; the son is picked up by bus and participates in the special 
education program; the son is no longer enuretic; the children and family play outdoors (the 
mother is no longer agoraphobic); and the family has food stamps and Medicaid. The advocate 
continued weekly visits with the family and assisted with the transition of the son to the 
public school. At one of the last visits, the mother was waiting outside, dressed up, wanting 
to go out to the local diner with the advocate for a cup of coffee. 

Technical Assistance Resources 

o Contract with the State of Vermont 

o "Preventing the C^cle of Child Abuse and Neglect in Highly Dysfunctional Families, Family 
Advocate Project, Final Report." Submitted to Department of Health and Human Services, 
Office of Human Development Services, 1986. 

o Training Videotapes 

o Program Forms: 

Referral 

Release of Information 
Intake/Family Information 
Social Service Involvement 
Problem Checklist 



Strength Checklist 
Quarterly Report 
Final Report 
Follow-Up Report 
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COUNSELING SERVICE OF ADDISON COUNTY, INC. 
Board of Directors 



Medical Director 



Executive Director 



Utilization Review Committee 



Youth & Family 

Outpatient 

Community Friends 
(Big Bro/Sister) 

School Counselors 

Family Advocates 

Wilderness Pro- 
gram 

Channel II 



Crisis /Intervention 
24 hr* Emergency 
Crisis Intervention 
Intake 



Adult/Substance Abuse 
Outpatient 
Substance Abuse 
CRASH 

Employee Assistance Program 
Intake 



Community 
Rehabilitation 
& Treatment 

Outpatient 

Inpatient 

Evergreen House 

Screening 

Project Engage 

Ccmmunlty Support 
Program 



Business Manager 

I 

Bookkeeping 
Computer 



Mental Retardation 

Clinical Services 

Individual & Family 
Support Service 

Case Coordination 

Respite Care 

Community Friends 

Residential Services 

Employment Associates 

Adult Day Services 
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FAMILY ADVOCATE Pt OJECT 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF NETWORKIN(I 



3. 



Ecological approach - Multi-faceted problems need multi-faceted solutions. One agency 
would be overwhelmed by the complexity of either a client or system-wide problem. 

Extend ourselves, reach out - Become members of each others' boards; willingness to 
leave your ofHce signals a "peer" relationship; rotate meeting places among agencies; 
sensitivity to turf, symbolic gestures; respect for others' expertise. 

Acknowledge that networking sometimes complicates the process. 

4. Content/style of meetings - Comfortable, people get heard, have co'ncrete goals, problem- 
oriented, positive, hopeful orientation. 

5. Generosity of spirit - Sharing of equipment, bartering. 

6. Look for problems and enjoy solving them. 

7. Shared vision - Service providers gather and note the unmet needs of parents and 
children and everyone brainstorms and comes up with ideas. 

8. Developing a track record of accomplishments - Success builds upon success; people 
develop faith in the process. 

9. Creative problem solving. 

10. Optimistic approach to work. 

11. Networking needs to be subsidized - Release time for participants, etc. 

12. Conflict is inevitable and can be used as a building mechanism. 

13. Be supportive, give positive strokes. 

14. A requirement of cultivating people is being trustworthy and accountable - Always keep 
your word, follow through. 
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FAMILY ADViKATE PROJECT 
DERNITION OF IIKUILY DYSFUNCTIONAL FAMILIES 

Criteria developed by Cutler and Madore (1980) 

o A crisis state exists and is continuing to expand with no indications that spontaneous 
resolution will occur. 

o Increasing distress within the family is producing symptoms in more than one member, 
o Multiple contacts with many agencies are yielding little or no results. 

o Temporary or permanent removal of the symptomatic family member is deemed either 
impossible, not helpful, or contraindicated. 

o Family members and staff view the problem as being potentially disastrous without a major 
overhaul. 

o L^ick of interagency coordination serves to enhance communication problems thus adding to 
the blaming process. 

o Agencies working with the family feel discouraged or are resigned lo the fact that they 
are dealing with a "hopeless" family. 

Criteria developed by the Family Support Team 

o Family "falls apart" in times of crisis. 

o Family frequently in crisis. 

o Family members have difficulty adapting to social in.stitutions. 

o Family is socially isolated, 

o Family has multiple problems. 

o Numerous agencies are involved in trying to meet family's needs, 

o Family has difficulty assuming responsibility for their own lives, 

o There is evidence of child abuse and/or neglect in the family. 
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HOMEBUILDERS 

BEHAVIORAL SaENCES INSTITUTE 
FEDERAL WAY, WASHINGTON 

History 

The Homebuilders program is an intensive, in-home program designed to prevent the out-of- 
home placement of children. With the goal of family preservation, the program intervenes in 
crisis situations, providing high levels of services to seriously troubled families for a period of 
four to six weeks. 

The program was initiated in 1974 in Tacoma, Washington, at Catholic Community Services. 
Staff of that agency noted that, in many cases, removing children from the home resolved 
neither the child's nor the family's problems. They were considering the need for new 
progiams to work with troubled children and families who were not responding to traditional 
services and who frequently were labeled as "hopeless" by the agencies working with them. 
During this discussion, the suggestion was made, somewhat facetiously, that instead of 
removing children Irom their homes when crises erupt, perhaps therapists should be placed in 
the homes with the families. The more the idea was considered, the more sense it made, and 
staff at Catholic Community Services determined that intensive, in-home intervention should be 
attempted. 

A children's services .staffmg grant from the National Institute of Mental Health coupled with 
funding from Catholic Community Services enabled the program to begin working with families 
in 1974 with a staff of three therapists and a secretary. During the initial stages of the 
program's development, staff experimented with approaches in order to determine how best to 
work with families. Staff relate that, in the beginning, therapists carried sleeping bags in 
their cars since they did not know if they literally would have to move in with client families. 
Through the program's early experience, staff identified the essential elements of providing 
intensive, homc-ba.scd services. Hence, the "Homebuilders model" evolved, including the basic 
premise of intervening at the crisis point when the family is highly motivated and a set of 
additional operational beliefs and assumptions. 

In 1982, the creators of Homebuilders left Catholic Community Services in order to expand the 
program beyond the boundaries of the Catholic diocese to other areas of the state. They 
formed the Behavioral Sciences Institute, which operates the Homebuilders program and 
conducts training and re.search activities related to home-based services. Since its inception, 
the Homebuilders program has grown to a staff of 26 therapists and has served more than 
3,000 cases. 

Community and Agency Context 

The Homebuilders program currently serves four counties in the state of Washington: King, 
Pierce, Snohomi.sh, and Spokane counties. Each county includes urban areas such as Seattle, 
Tacoma, Everett, and Spokane as well as rural, isolated, and remote areas. Some of the 
communities .served are in mountainous regions. Thu.s, the areas served by the Homebuilders 
program differ widely. Plans are underway to expand the Homebuilders program to serve 
additional counties in Washington during 1988 and 1989. 

The minority population in the areas .served by the H(^ Vuildcrs program is concentrated 
primarily in the Seattle area (King County). Blacks, ariety of A.sian groups. Pacific 
Islanders, Native Americans, and Hi.spanics are among the minority groups found in this area, 
and minorities comprise approximately 18 percent of the population served by the program, 29 
percent in the Seattle area. 
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In addition lo serving the four Washington counties, the agency launched a pilot program in 
1987 in the Bronx, New York. Because of the challenges involved in implementing a home- 
based program in an inner city environment fraught with problems, the City of New York 
requested that the Behavioral Sciences Institute, with its extensive experience and expertise, 
develop the program. The two co-directors of the Behavioral Sciences Institute went to New 
York ^-ly for a period ot at least one year to implement the program. A.^ a result, the 
program has had the opportunity to test the application of its model in a highly urban 
environment that is notorious for high levels of poverty, substance abuse, violence, and 
disorganization. 

The Behavioral Sciences Institute is a nonprofit agency that is dedicated to providing home- 
based services and developing and disseminating information about such services. The agency 
is comprised of three divisions. The Homebuilders Division houses the service-providing 
function of the agency, and the Research Division obtains grants for research related to 
home-based services. The Training Division is responsible for all training, dissemination, and 
public relations activities. This structure enables the agency to broaden its scope beyond 
service provision, with research and training being integral parts of the agency's mission. 

The main offices of the Behavioral Sciences Institute are located in Federal Way, Washington, 
which lies between Seattle and Tacoma. Satellite offices are nraintained in Snohomish and 
Spokane Counties and, as of 1987, in the Biv^^nx, New York. Since home-based programs 
require tremendous staff mobility, the offices generally are used as meeting places and places 
to turn in paper work. In most areas, staff work out of their homes rather than traveling to 
the area office daily. In general, staff live in the counties in which they work and are 
required to live within a certain distance of the area they serve. When Homebuilders 
programs are developed in new areas, an attempt is made to have experienced staff move to 
the area to implement and operate the program. For example, when the program expanded to 
serve Spokane County, an experienced supervisor and two experienced therapists moved to 
Spokane to start the program. Additional staff were hired on site. 

Each of the counties served by the Homebuilders program has a supervisor who provides 
clinical direction and monitors individual case goals, piogram goals, and the budget for that 
particular county. In the smaller counties, the supervisor may devote half-time to supervisory 
and administrative responsibilities and may carry a half-time caseload. The supervisors from 
each of the counties participate in a weekly management meeting as well as in occasional 
retreats. In addition to the active role of supervisors in agency management, the Behavioral 
Sciences Institute attempts to involve staff in the policy and administrative decision making 
processes to the greatest possible extent. Key decisions (such as the initiation of the New 
York City program) are brought to the group for input, and staff committees are established 
to address such administrative issues as the development of a new salary structure or the 
revision of personnel policies. 

The Board of Directors of the Behavioral Sciences Institute is comprised of an array of 
professionals with interest in services for children and families; it meets on a quarterly basis. 
The Board is characterized as both challenging and supportive. In addition to its regular 
oversight and decision making responsibilities^ the Board focuses on special issues that affect 
the program, including the opening of the New York program, difficulties related to 
malpractice insurance, and crises that may arise related to specific cases. 

Philosophy and (ioals 

The Homebuilders program is based upon the belief that there are many benefits for children, 
families, and the community when families remain intact and problems are resolved in the 
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context of the family rather than through out-of-home piaccmcnt. When family preservation 
services are successful, families learn to handle their own problems more effectively, and the 
emotional damage that can result from family separation is avoided. The overriding philosophy 
of the program is that children have a right to benefit from the special and enduring family 
ties that are present in even the most seriously disturbed families. 

The Homebuilders program is based upon a set of basic premises which shape the intervention: 

o Intervening at the Crisis Point - Services are provided to families when they are in crisis. 
At times of crisis, families are experiencing the most pain and, as a result, are highly 
motivated and open to change. 

0 Treatment in the Natural Setting - The program works v^th families in their own homes 
where the problems are occurring. 

o Accessibility and Responsiveness - Therapists are available to families 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week and are able to meet client needs and schedules. Families are given as 
much time as they need, at the times that they need it. 

o Intensity - High levels of services are provided and are concentrated in a limited period of 
time, lasting approximately four to six weeks. 

o Flexibility - A wide range of service; are provided including helping families to meet their 
basic needs as well as therapeutic interventions and family education in areas such as 
parenting skills, child development, mood management skills, and communication. 

o Low Caseloads - Homebuilders' therapists carry only two cases at a time. This allows them 
to devote large amounts of time and energy to each family during the intervention period, 
addressing both the clinical and concrete service reeds of families. 

o Accountability - The Homebuilders program carefully monitors and evaluates its progress on 
individual cases as well as for the program as a whole. Therapists track client progress 
toward specific goals formulated with the family at the start of the intervention, and the 
program monitors outcomes and obtains feedback from participating families. 

In addition to these premises, a set of basic "assumptions and awarenesses" about working 
with families has evolved through the experience of the Homebuilders program. These include 
such philosophical stances as: 

o No family is hopeless. The program has found that few families are "hopeless," even in 
cases where different types of counseling services have been provided previously with little 
success. With r ew skills, most families can live together as a family. 

o Labeling can be harmful, particularly the label of "unmotivated." The experience of the 
Homebuilders program suggests that psychiatric diagnoses and other labels bear little 
relationship to beliavior or prognosis. Labels can contribute to the fallacious belief that a 
family is hopeless, and, as a result, can have a negative effect on the therapist and other 
providers working with a family. Labeling clients as unmotivated can be particularly 
misleading. Often, those assigning that label neglect to account fo: what actually 
motivates clients and clients' perceptions of their own needs. Further, providers must 
recogni/e that motivating clients often is a part of their job. 

o Therapists are not perfect. The Homebuilders program emphasizes that therapists do not 
have all the answers and are willing to acknowledge this with client families. This stance 
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helps clients lo recogni/e Iheir own personal responsibilily as well as to view the therapisi 
in a more realistic way. 

o Family members do not usually intend to hurt each other. Another awareness (^merging 
from t!,e experience of the program is that family members do not usually intend to "do 
each other in." Even in the most troubled situations, family members generally care a 
great deal for one another and are trying to do the best that they can, given their current 
level of knowledge and skills. This optimistic viewpoint leaves room for hopefulness and 
positive expectations in the intervention process. 

o It is most helpful to view family members as colleagues. The program attempts to view 
families as colleagues and peers rather than as "patients." This conviction is based upon 
the fact that the families themselves have the best data about their situations and 
problems. Further, it is essential to match methods and intervention strategies with the 
values and beliefs of the family in order to succeed. In addition, clients as well as others 
respond best to being treated with respect, courtesy, tact, and dignity. 

The Homebuilders program strives to achieve two primary goals: 

o To prevent out-of-home placement. 

o To teach families the basic skills needed to remain living together. 

As a short-term, crisis intervention program, Homebuilders docs not cvpcct to solve all of the 
family's problems. Rather, the program works towards stabilizing families and leaving them 
with additional skills that they may use to function more effectively in the future. 

Services 

The services provided by the Homebuilders program are multifacetcd. Going far beyond 
conventional counseling, the program emphasizes skill building and coordination and advocacy 
with a variety of community agencies and resources. The intervention for each family is 
highly individualized and is based upon a well-articulated and goal-oriented treatment plan 
developed with the family in the initial phase of service delivery. 

The service delivery process begins with referrals which must all be routed through the State 
of Washington Department of Social and Health Services, Division of Children and Fan ily 
Services (DCFS). Within DCFS, two departments are eligible to refer cases fo the program- 
Children's Protective Services, which handles abuse and neglect cases, and Family 
Reconciliation Services, which handles cases primarily involving youth in conflict or status 
offenders. These agencies are provided with clear referral guidelines which state the goals of 
the Homebuilders program and specify which types of referrals are appropriate and 
inappropriate. 

Upon referral, DCFS personnel must document that vWlhout the Homebuilders intervention, 
out-of-home placement is the next likely occurrence in the family. Further, referring workers 
must indicate that other intervention efforts to assist the family have failed to prevent the 
need for out-of-home placement. Family members must concur that placement will occur 
unless substantial changes are initiated immediately. 

The program has no waiting list and operates on a "space available" basis. Incoming referrals 
are routed to an intake worker who maintains a calendar indicating when each therapist is 
"open" to accept a new case. If there is no opening on the day a referring worker calls, he 
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or she is encouraged to call back to check for openings. vSome referring workers report that 
they call daily at 8:00 A.M. in hopes of obtaining a service s-jt for their client families. 1 he 
demand for Homcbuildcrs* services far outstrips the program's service capacity. !n 1986, for 
example, the program received 1,098 referrals and was forced to turn away 61 percent of 
these referrals because the program was full. 

When an opening exists, the intake worker obtains basic information about the family and 
supplies this to the assigned therapist. When possible, the intake worker attempts to consider 
specials needs or requests in assigning cases to therapists (e.g., requests for a male therapist 
or a black therapist). However, due lu the high demand for services, there generally is only 
one opening at a given time and, therefore, no choice for case assignment. The therapist may 
call the referring worker prior to the first home visit if there is a need to assess the risk of 
violence or to obtain additional information. 

The therapist typically meets with the family within 24 hours of the referra! and is required 
to hold the first session within a maximum of 72 hours. If the family is not available to 
begin the intervention immediately, the referring worker is asked to wait and refer the case 
again at a more appropriate time. Additionally, if the targeted child is not at home the 
time of referral, there must be an agreement among all involved parties that the child will 
return home within seven days of the referral. Therapists are given a maximum of three days 
or three visits to determine if a family meets the eligibility criteria for the program. For a 
six-month period in 1986, approximately 7 percent of the intakes were terminated after this 
brief assessment period. Some of these cases (3 percent) were considered inappropriate 
referrals for such reasons as placement was not imminent, no plans for a child in placement 
to return home, or parents unavailable to work with the program. In 4 percent of the cases, 
a family member (parent or child) refused to have the child remain at home. Any case seen 
longer than the three-day assessment period automatically becomes an accepted case for the 
complete Homebuilders intervention. Homebuilders' therapists make concerted and persistent 
efforts to engage reluctant families and to encourage them to work with the program. 

The initial visit may last from one to seven hours or more and may involve meeting with 
family members individually as well as together. While some families may requiie "ice 
breaking" techniques, others are eager and relieved to share their distressing problems, and 
still others require interventions to "defuse" the initial crisis to preclude violence and other 
destructive behavior. Homebuilders therapists have developed many techniques to structure 
situations to reduce the likelihood of violence and to rapidly teach family members new ways 
of coping with emotionally charged situations. Regular phone contact with the therapist 
between visits (hourly if needed), environmental changes, and using friends and relatives to 
assist in structuring the situation are examples of the approaches used by therapists. Crisis 
cards often are used vnh parents and children to provide a list of behaviors they can try 
when troublesome feelings escalate. These activities often enable clients to "eatch themselves" 
before negative feelings such as anger and depression become too intense to control. Active 
listening is used extensively by therapists to ensure that each family member feels listened to 
and understood; this frequently reduces tension within the family and enables the intervention 
process to proceed productively. Children may be seen individually as soon as possible, since 
they may be reluctant at first to share their feelings with their parents present. 

The initial phase of the intervention is devoted to relationship building as well as to 
assessment and goal setting. For the Homebuilders program, assessment is seen as a way of 
identifying and stating problems so that all involved can understand them and can participate 
in exploring options for problem resolution. Therapists are provided with specific guidelines 
for assessing client families including: 

o Be as clear and specific as possible. Use behavioral descriptions. 
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0 Avoid making inferences about people; rely on behavioral observations, 
o Phrase things in ways which increase options instead of closing them off. 
o Avoid "generalized labeling of people" ((JLOP). 

o Avoid putting anything in the record that you would not feel comfortable having clients 
sec. 

Generally, by the second or third visit, the process of setting goals and priorities is well 
underway. Together with the family, the therapist selects two or three goal areas to 
concentrate on during 'he brief intervention lime frame. Therapists attempt to establish 
realistic expectations with families from the outset, emphasizing that they are not miracle 
workers but will work with the family to address several specific problem areas. For each of 
the goals selected, a ranking system (-2 to +2) is developed to allow the family and the 
worker to objectively assess progress. Examples of goals that might be identified for a family 
include improving anger management capabilities, curtailing stealing behavior of a child, or 
increasing knowledge of specific parenting skill options. Weekly treatment plans are developed 
to address each goal. A sample goal sheet is provided at the end of this section which 
outlines one aspect of the intervention for a family with a 14-year old suicidal girl yAik a 
history of psychiatric hospitalization. 

The interventions are generally comprised of three major facets; 

o Counseling - Individual, family, and marital counseling may all be a part of the 
Homcbuilders intervention, as appropriate. Counseling may occur with family members at 
specified times or may occur as part of other activities conducted in the home or in the 
community. A variety of therapeutic approaches and techniques may be used depending 
upon the needs and characteristic of families. In some ca.ses, multiple impact therapy is 
used whereby a number of therapists go to a family's home and see each family member 
individually. Subsequently, the entire group comes togetht^r, and the therapists share their 
impressions in an effort to encourage and facilitate family communication. 

o Skill Building - The program emphasizes skill teaching in order to leave clients with the 
skills needed to cope and function more effectively. Therapists take advantage of 
"teachable moments" that arise in naturally occurring events and settings to teach and 
practice a wide variety of new skills in areas including communication, negotiation, emotion 
management, child management, asscrtivcness, household management^ cognitive 
restructuring, and others. To assist the therapist in .skill teaching, a range of resources 
are available, including lecturettes, readings, hon»^work sheets, videotapes and audiotapes, 
and more. Therapists may design special maierials for individual families in order to 
facilitate the learning of particular skills. 

o Concrete Services and Coordination - Homcbuilders' therapists work with a wide variety of 
community agencies and resources to coordinate and arrange for services needed by family 
members. For example, if there is a school problem, the therapist works with school 
personnel in order to resolve problems and advocate for needed services and supports in 
the school. A major aspect of the intci-vention involves connecting families with 
appropriate community resources for ongoing services. This may include helping the family 
to obtain food, housing, clothing, financial assistance, transportation, medical or dental 
services, employment or training, legal aid, child care, recreational activities, and the like. 
While therapists utilize an array of community agencies in this effort, they also undertake 
to involve natural supports such as extended family where appropriate. In addition, 
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Homcbuildcrs' therapists provide a great deal of concrete services themselves. This may 
involve a wide variety of types of direct assistance ranging from providing transportation 
to scrubbing floors with a family. 

Thus, the intervention includes both clinical and concrete services and addresses the multiple 
needs of children and families. The Homebuilders Resource Guide assists therapists by offering 
a wide variety of techniques to use with clients in various situations. The authors note, 
however, that specific interventions will not be effective unless the client-therapist 
relationship is positive enough to facilitate change, and the interventions are consistent with 
the values and priorities of the families. 

The services provided by the program are augmented by an Educational Consultant who works 
with the program on a volunteer basis. The consultant is available to serve as an advocate 
for children needing special education services within the schools or to assist with any other 
chool-related problems. 

During the intervention period, therapists are available to respond to family*s needs 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. Families are provided with the home telephone numbers of both 
their therapist and their therapists' supervisor. If neither of these individuals can be reached, 
clients are given a third number to access a team member who can be reached by a pager 
system. Staff report that very few families take advantage of the therapists' accessibility, 
and, in some cases, families have to be encouraged to call their therapists when appropriate. 
Most families do not call unless there is truly a crisis situation. Further, many crises can be 
anticipated, and therapists generally check in with clients on a regular basis if the situation is 
judged to be precarious. 

If a crisis arises involving potential danger to a child or family member, the therapist is 
required to seek consultation from a supervisor. With a clear and imminent threat of danger, 
the therapist may call the police to intervene and/or recommend removal of the child. In 
other situations, the therapist might provide high levels of support and supervision within the 
home, e.g., 24-hour home supervision for a suicidal youngster. To date, there have been no 
incidents of violence or harm to a Homebuilders' therapist. 

If it becomes clear that a youngster cannot be maintained within the home due to emotional 
problems, the therapist contacts the local mental health center to assist in the evaluation. 
Crisis staff assesses whether the youngster meets the criteria for hospitalization which involve 
danger to self or others. Short-term hospitalization for stabilization purposes may be 
considered as well as longer-term therapeutic placements if necessary and appropriate. Staff 
repDrt that these types of situations occur very infrequently. 

The average duration of the Homebuilders intervention is four and a half weeks. During this 
time frame, therapists devote approximately 15 hours per week to each family, approximately 
10 of those hours representing direct face to face contact with family members. The 
intervention typically is more intensive in the beginning due to the crisis situation; the 
therapist may see the family lour or five times during the first week and three times a week 
thereafter. Therapists have the flexibility to adjust the intervention to the needs of the 
family. In one case, for example, the therapist visited the family twice daily for a period of 
time to work with the family on improving troublesome morning and bedtime routines. 

Staff report that many have expiessed skepticism about the four week time frame of the 
Homebuilders intervention, questioning whether change actually can occur in so short a time. 
Clients, therapists, and staff of other agencies agree that with additional time, more could be 
accomplished with many families, and there would be more time to link clients with needed 
community resources. However, the program has found that there is always more that can be 
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accoinplishcd with a family no maUcr how long the inlcrvcnlion, and once the crisis has 
subsided, many of the motivators for change are lost, and progress is slower. Further, the 
short time frame appears to influence both the therapist and the family in several ways: 

o It creates the expectation that change can occur rapidly. 

o It keeps the therapist and client focused on specific goals. 

o Therapists and clients are more likely to use the time productively and "give their all" 
when they know there is a definite limit. 

o Many families have reached a plateau after four weeks and are ready for a respite from 
intensive work and changes. 

Therapists point out that due to the intensity of the services, families receive the equivalent 
of a year of traditional outpatient therapy during the four-week intervention. Although four 
weeks is the guideline, therapists are able to request an exten.sion if they feel that there are 
specific goals that can be accomplished with an additional one or two weeks of intervention 
time. An extension is considered appropriate if out-of-home placement is still imminent and if 
the family still has treatment goals that they wish to pursue, or if the threat of placement is 
averted but the risk of redisintegration is high without additional intervention. The therapist 
and supervisor carefully assess whether an extension is appropriate and what goals and 
interventions would be undertaken. 

Since its inception, the Homebuilders program has experimented with durations of eight weeks, 
six weeks, and the current guideline of approximately four weeks. This reduction in the 
duration of the intervention has resulted primarily from pressure to serve more families, and 
data indicate that decreasing the duration has not affected the overall success rate of the 
program. The time limits enable the program to serve more cases while preserving the low 
caseloads and service intensity. Further, the time limits are consistent with the crisis- 
oriented goals of the program - resolving the immediate crisis in order to prevent out-of- 
home placement and teaching the skills needed to remain living together. 

The process of termination actually begins during the first session when the therapist 
impresses upon the family that the intervention is time-limited. The therapist and family 
remain conscious of the time limits throughout the intervention, using such devices as 
calendars and weekly progress reviews to keep attention focused on the time limits. 

An integral part of the termination process involves identifying community services and 
resources that the family will need after treatment and completing referrals for these services. 
The therapist attempts to make necessary referrals as early in the intervention process as 
possible to allow time to complete application procedures and initiate services. The therapist 
may accompany the family to appropriate agencies to expedite the referral process or, in some 
cases, may meet jointly with the family and the agency on one or more occasions. The 
Homebuilders therapist attempts to actively monitor the referral process to ensure that needed 
services are obtained. 

Locating and linking families with appropriate resources for ongoing services frequently is a 
difficult challenge for Homebuilders' therapists. Many families have had negative experiences 
with community agencies and may be reluctant to get involved; many do not have the 
resources to pay for ongoing services, even with a sliding fee schedule. In some areas, 
follow-up resources are not available or may be inconsistent with the Homebuilders behavioral 
and psychoeducational approach. Therapists often look beyond community agencies to a wide 
variety of natural supports for families such as self-help groups, recreational and camp 
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programs, extended family, and churches. A research project being conducted collaboratively 
with the University of Washington is exploring the use of informal social supports for families 
and how to facilitate these connections. 

Within five days of termination, the therapist is required to write a termination summary 
letter to the referring DCFS caseworker which summarizes the goals of the intervention and 
the progress achieved. While the DCFS worker is the official case manager and maintains 
ongoing responsibility, the Homebuilders' therapist is the primary service delivery person in 
the famil/s life during the four-week intervention. This temporary case management role and 
responsibility is transferred back to the caseworker upon termination. The caseworker is 
expected to remain in contact with the family to monitor progress and to follow through on 
any pending referrals* 

The Homebuilders* therapist often schedules a follow-up visit with the family to occur one or 
two weeks following termination. Although there is no prescribed follow-up process, 
therapists and families may remain in contact informally, calling each other to check in or to 
report significant news. Additionally, families are made aware that they can call the program 
if problems recur and that telephone consultation and one or two in-home "booster shot" 
sessions are available if necessary. The telephone consultation or additional sessions are used 
to review skills and provide support. If the family experiences another crisis in which out-of- 
home placement is again imminent, the DCFS caseworker may re-refcr the family for an 
entirely new intervention after 90 days. Approximately 3 to 4 percent of the families 
completing the intervention are re-referred for additional services. 

Networking and Linkages 

As noted, therapists attempt to work closely with a wide variety of community agencies. The 
intent of these activities is to obtain needed resources for families and to coordinate the 
efforts of the multiple agencies which may be involved with families. 

The task of accessing services is not an easy one. There are significant gaps in the state's 
system of care for troubled children and families, and therapists frequently encounter waiting 
lists and other barriers. Often, Homebuilders' staff must be aggressive advocates in order to 
secure services from other providers. In some situations, an agency may have *'given up" on 
particular children or families. In one particular case, the school system wished to provide 
home tutoring to a troublesome youngster rather than maintain him in the school environment. 
The efforts of the Homebuilders* therapist resulted in the hiring of an aide to work with the 
child in school on a full-time basis, a more satisfactory and cost-effective solution for both 
the child and the school district. The volunteer Educational Consultant working with the 
program may be used to supplement the therapist's efforts to arrange for special education 
services within the schools. 

Service coordination generally is handled on an individual basis with each involved provider. 
The Homebuilders* therapist works with the school, the Probation Department, the Youth 
Service Bureau, and any other agency which may play a significant role for the child and 
family. Meetings of all agency representatives involved with a family are generally not held, 
but group staffings or networking meetings are called when a special need arises. There are 
no organized, formal interagency structures or mechanisms in the areas served by the 
Homebuilders program. 1 hus, linkages tend to be between individual staff persons rather than 
at the "system" level. 

The closest linkage for the Homebuilders program is with DCFS. The Protective Services and 
Family Reconciliation caseworkers are the referral sources for the program and must assume 
ongoing responsibility for the families following the intervention. Annually, the entire 
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referring slaff and the Homcbuilders' staff meet lo review progress and problems and to 
coordinate activities. In the interim, contact between individual providers occurs regularly 
with respect to shared cases. 

Clients 

The Homcbuildcrs program is designed to serve only the most seriously troubled families, those 
for whom other community resources have proven insufficient to prevent the need for out-of- 
home placement. In all cases icferred to the program, referring agency personnel and family 
members must concur that placement will occur without the Homebuilders intervention. More 
specifically, the Homebuilders program specifies a number of criteria which determine 
eligibility for services including: 

o The family must reside in the area served by the program. 

o The family must be a client of DCFS. 

o There must be a high potential for family dissolution. 

o At least one parent must consent to work with the program with the goal of keeping the 
family together. 

o There niu.st not be a high potential for physical danger to staff. 

The program also specifies several situations which would make families ineligible for services. 
If a child is already in an out-of-home placement, there must be an agreement among all 
parties that the child will return within seven days. If it is not anticipated that the child 
will be home within seven days, the referral will not be accepted. Similarly, a family would 
not be accepted if the child has run away or if all family members are unwilling to work with 
the program. If the goal is merely to keep the family together until an out-of-home 
placement can be arranged, this too would be considered an inappropriate referral. 

Cases at the Homebuilders program are considered to be children who are "potential removals" 
(PRs) from thcii families. The goal for the contract year 1986 - 1987 was to serve 414 PRs 
in the four Washington counties, but, typically, the program exceeds its contract goals. In 
the preceding year, the program exceeded its contract goal by 32 percent. From 1982 through 
1985, the program served 936 families with 1248 PRs. In the absence of the Homebuilders 
intervention, it was projected that 78 percent of these PRs would be placed in foster care, 21 
percent in group care placements, and 1 percent in psychiatric facilities. Approximately 30 
percent of the PRs have been in previous out-of-home placements. 

Most of the families involved in the program have low incomes, with 72 percent earning 
incomes below $20,000 per year and 39 percent of the families at or below the poverty level. 
The majority of the families served by Homebuilders are white (82 percent), approximately 10 
percent are black, and the remaining clients are primarily Hispanic, Asian, and Native 
American. 

A wide range of presenting problems can result in a referral to the Homebuilders program. 
These include family conflict, delinquency, child abuse and neglect, mental health and 
emotional problems, developmental disabilities, sexual abuse, and more. The most frequent 
presenting problems are family conflict and child abuse or neglect. While emotional problems 
may not be the primary presenting problem, staff report that a large majority of the children 
in the families served evidence emotional difficulties. The program does not designate 
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diagnoses for family members, but. according to staff, a large proportion of participating 
children could have a DSM III diagnosis. 

The appropriateness of the Homebuilders program for severely emotionally disturbed children 
has been demonstrated through a pilot project conducted by the Homebuilders program. In 
1979, the legislature authorized a grant of $135,000 to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Homebuilders model as an alternative to hospitalization for mentally ill and severely 
behaviorally disturbed youngsters. All potential clients were reviewed by the Pierce County 
Office of Involuntary Commitment (OIC), the mental health agency that assesses the need for 
hospital care. Children were referred to the Homebuilders program only after the OIC 
determined thai they were in need of hospitalization. The specific criteria for inclusion in 
the mental health project included: 

o Gross, ongoing distortions in thought processes (e.g. psychoses such as schizophrenia) and 
resultant behaviors (e.g. school failures, biz^arreness, suicide attempts) or 

o Major chronic niood problems (e.g., depression, mania) and resultant behaviors (e.g., school 
phobias, suicide attempts, etc.) or 

o Chronic, grossly maladaptive behaviors (e.g., violence associated with above, high physical 
hyperactivity combined with poor attention span). 

Additional criteria considered included the duration of the child's disturbance, diagnoses 
assigned by other service providers, degree of violence toward self and others, extent of 
previous services that have been ineffective, previous hospitaliziitions, and other indices of 
severe and persistent disturbance. All of the children participating in the mental health 
project evidenced major impairments in their functioning due to their severe symptomatology. 

The success rate, or the percentage of children avoiding out-of-home placement, was somewhat 
lower for the 25 youngsters involved in the mental health pilot project (76 percent as 
compared with an overall success rate of 94 percent). Of the children that were placed, most 
were placed in settings less restrictive than psychiatric hospitals; all of a small group of 
comparison cases were placed in psychiatric facilities. Further, youngsters participating in the 
mental health project showed significant improvements in global assessment ratings, ratings of 
behavior, reductions of symptomatology, and in such areas as violence toward self, others, and 
property. Thus, the mental health project demonstrated that the Homebuilders model can be 
effective with a population of severely emotionally disturbed youngsters. 

The program did aJ4pt its approach somewhat to meet the needs of the children and families 
participating in the mental health demonstration. The most experienced therapists were used 
to implement the project, and they were provided with additional supervision time. In 
addition, psychiatric consultation was made available as well as additional trainin^^ to address 
such topics as psychotropic medications and working with suicidal clients. The program four -J 
that the mental health cases took a somewhat longer time than other cases, an average of 
eight and a half weeks per family. 

Although the Homebuilders program no longer has specialized funding for the mental health 
project, these children continue to be served by the program to some extent. Referral;, no 
longer come from the Mental Health Division, Office of Involuntary Commitment but must be 
channeled through DCFS. Thus, severely emotionally disturbed youngsters may be referred to 
the Homebuilders program if they are involved with DCFS. 

The Homebuilders program also has demonstrated the adaptability of its model to a number of 
other special populations. For example, interpreters and TTY phones have been used to enable 
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the program to work with deaf clients. With the help of spcci?! community resources such as 
the Sexual Assault Center, the program successfully works with sexually abused clients. 
Additionally, a small pilot project was completed whic'. successfully utilized the Homebuilders 
intervention with developmentally disabled youngsters at the point of crisis to prevent removal 
from the their current placements and placement in more restrictive settings. The program 
also conducted a special project to work with adoptive fa«.3ilies of children with special needs 
when the adoption was on the verge of failure. 

Currently, the program is conducting a reunification project which focuses on children in 
crisis residential centers in the Seattle area. Children are placed in these centers fir short- 
term care as a result of a wide range of behavioral, emotional, and family problems. This 
project involves working with the children and their families for as long as eight weeks in 
order to plan for and assist with the reunification proc^js. 

Staffing 

The Homebuilders program is staffed by seven supervisors and 26 therapists in its Washington 
and New York locations. The program relies on a "single therapist" approach to working with 
families rather than utilizing teams. Each therapist is responsible for conducting the entire 
intervention with assigned families but has access to the larger team for support and back up. 
A number of reasons are cited for using the single therapist apprc-cu. Different workers 
assigned to the family might tend to advocate for particular family members rather than for 
the family as a whole. A single therapist may be more likely to work toward a good synthesis 
with all family members, and families may find it easier to trust and relate to one person. 
Logistically, a team approach requires more planning, coordinating of schedules, debriefing, and 
consultation. Accountability (both accomplishments and problems) can be blurred by using a 
team approach, and, perhaps most significant, a team approach cost-, twice as much. 

The majority of the Homebuilders' therapists are at the Master's level, with degrc in a 
human service field, including social work, counseling, psychology, or education. In 
advertising for staff, the program specifies such requirements as experience working with 
children and families; knowledge of crisis intervention, communication skills, parent skills 
training, and cognitive and behavioral intervention. Additionally, the program requires staff to 
have a driver's license and their own transportation, a necessity for home-based work. An 
extensive screening process is used for staff selection vhich includes screening of resumes, 
telephone screening, an initial interview with the county supervisor, and a second interview 
which involves role plays of potential situations. Staff can participate in the role plays, 
which are used not only to assess the applicant's mtervention skills but also to assess how 
well he or she accepts feedback and supervision. Beyond the educational and experiential 
requirements, the program looks for staff who are flexible, friendly, engaging, empathic, 
energetic, optimistic, and, above all, trainable. Applicants are not expected to have all the 
skills but must be willing and able to learn the skills, attitudes, and values needed to 
implement the Homebuilders model. 

In making hiring decisions, the therapist's personal situation also must be considered. For 
home-based work, the notion of "job fit" is as important as other qualificaUons. For example, 
flexible child care, willingness to work weekends and holidays, the ability to respond to crises 
24 hours a day, and family support for this type of job are critical factors for succeeding in a 
home-based service program. The Homebuilders program attempts to support staff in balancing 
their personal lives with the demands of the job. For example, staff who have had babies 
have come back to work on a part-time basis. 

The role of Homebuilders' therapists includes providing both therapeutic and "hard" services 
such as helping families to clean house, driving them to the grocery store, and more. These 
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tasks are seen as good way to observe and engage clients, to create opportunities to teach 
clients important skills, and to have more informal counseling interactions with family 
members. While some programs separate the therapeutic and concrete service/case management 
role, the Homebuilders program contends that u would be difficult and confusing to assign 
different roles to dUTerent workers. 

Homebuilders' therapists work with two cases at a time. This low caseload allows the time to 
provide intcnswe intervention and to address both the therapeutic and concrete service needs 
of families. The size of the caseload also has a direct impact on the accessibility and 
responsiveness of therapists. With only two families, Homebuilders' therapists have the 
capability to respond quickly to crises, to stay with families as long as is needed tj work on 
emergent issues without the interference of other appointments, and to spend the large 
amounts of time often needed to accompany and assist families in meeting their concrete 
service needs (such as going to the welfare office). 

Extensive training and supervision are provided to Homebuilders' staff. Initially, new staff 
participate in four days of workshop-style "line staff training." This training is followed by 
a carefully designed apprenticeship system whereby staff work with a supervisor. The new 
staff person observes the supervisor handling the first case and takes an active role in the 
second case. By the third case, the therapist may be ready to function independently with 
extensive supervision. An additional four days of advanced line staff training are interspersed 
with the apprenticeship period and later. The line staff training addresses staff attitudes and 
beliefs, process skills such as active listening, and content skills which cover a wide variety 
of interventions that may be used with families (behavioral strategies, cognitive restructuring, 
mood control techniques, etcl The training program also includes an "ethnicity exercise" to 
sensitize staff to issues of ethnic identity and their effect on service delivery. The training 
program includes modeling, role playing, practicing, exercises, videotaping, and feedback from 
trainers in addition to didactic instruction. 

This type of training process is used for students working with the Homebuilders program as 
well as for new staff. Staff hired to start the New York City program came to Washington 
for a period of time to participate in the line staff training program and to be assigned to a 
"mentor" with whom »hey could experience a number of cases. Additional in-service training 
also is provided, with a special interest seminar committee coordinating requests for draining 
and arranging for training activities. Staff attending workshops or other training events arc 
asked to share their experience and knowledge with the other therapists. 

Extensive consultation and supervision are provided to Homebuilders* therapists. Supervisors 
are available 24 hours a day to discuss problem situations. Therapists are encourageu lo seek 
consultation not only for criscL but whenever they are experiencing difficulty with a case or 
when they arc feeling overwhc ,ned, tired, or discouraged. Staff arc required to call their 
supervisor immediately if they tcel that there is a potential for danger to themselves or to a 
family member. In addition to individual supervision, all staff spend at least two hours per 
week in case consultation groups. The group consultation is used to support and learn from 
one another, to update staff on cases so that they can cover for each other if necessary, and 
to foster team building and a sense of mutual support. 

While the potential for staff burnout in home-based work i.s high, the Homebuilders program 
reports relatively low levels of staff turnover. A number of factors appear to reduce the 
problem of staff burnout including: 

o Extensive training so that staff have the requisite skills for the job and many resources 
(books, handouts, videos, etc.) to help staff perform their roles. 
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o Close supervision and support from supervisors who provide intensive on-site training and 
24-hour back-up. 

o Training in cognitive skills and stress management for therapists to help them to view 
their jobs and lives in a positive way and to handle feelings of frustration and failure. 

o Mutual support of teammates. 

o Flexible schedules, four weeks vacation, and good benefits. 

K High levels of administrative support and encouragement and participation in management 
decisions such as hiring and personnel policies. 

A key factor in staff retention appears to be the supportive attitude of supervisors and 
administrators who strive to make staff feel recognized and valued and to emphasize the ''team 
effort" at all levels. Additionally, staff report that they enjoy seeing many types of families 
and that it is rewarding to see very disorganized and troubled families begin to change. 
Therapists routinely get feedback from families on each case, and it is extremely reinforcing 
for them to hear how much they are valued and appreciated by families. 

Resources 

The total budget of the Behavioral Sciences Institute is approximately $1.4 million, with 
approximately V 1 million allocated to the Homebuilders Division. The costs of the 
Homebuildet <; \ » ';rvention is estimated at $2,600 per family, a figure obtained by dividing 
program cost, h) the total number of clients served. This cost of an average intervention is 
compared with Uie average costs of a range of placements in Washington in 1986-1987 as 
follows: 



Foster Care - Average 19.4 months @ $400/month $ 7,760 

Group Care - Average 13 months @ $l,721/month 22,373 

Residential Treatment - Average 13 months @ $2206/month 28,678 

Correctional Institution * Average 159 days at @ $91/day 14,469 

Acute Psychiatric Hospital - Average 4 monfhs @ $ll,250/month 45,000 

Long-Term Residential Psych. Treatment - Average 14 months 102,900 

@ $7,350/month 



The cost of serving families under the mental health pilot project were considerably higher, 
estimated at $5,130 per family. However, this increased cost still compares favorably to the 
alternative placements for this population. On the basis of these cost comparisons, the cost- 
effectiveness of the home-based services provided by the Homebuilders program is firmly 
established. 

Homebuilders* services are provided at no charge to families. The major source of funding for 
the program is the State of Washington Department of Social and Health Services which 
contracts with the program for its services. The contract specifies a certain number of cases 
(cases are considered ''potential removals**) per ear that the program is required to serve. 
In order to ensure that this requirement is fulfilled, the program closely monitors its progress 
toward serving the targeted number of cases. Payment is provided in the amount of $2,607.50 
per case served, up to the maximum contract amount, and paid in monthly installments. In 
addition to the DSHS contracts, the Homebuilders program receives special grants to work 
with specific population such as the mental health project or the adoption project. 
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Funding for the Homcbuildcrs program is considered relatively stable, and the program has 
expanded gradually since 1983. In fact, the governor's budget for fiscal year 1987 contained 
$400,000 for expansion of home-based services throughout the state, some of which may be 
allocated to develop new Homebuilders programs. To advocate for expanded home-based 
services in the state, the Behavioral vSciences Institute has a part-time lobbyist on staff who 
attempts to educate and influence policymakers and legislators. 



A number of approaches have been used to evaluate the effectiveness of the Homebuilders 
intervention. Most commonly reported are success rates, defined as the percentage of 
potential removals who remain out of state-funded foster care, group care, or psychiatric 
placements. Sinee 1982, the program has maintained an overall success rvtc of 94 percent at 
three months after termination of services. At 12 months following intake, the success rate 
remains high at 88 percent. 

In addition to reporting an overall success rate, the program has attempted to analy/e its 
effectiveness with respect to different client populations. Success rates at three months post- 
termination vary somewhat according to the client population category: 

Families in Conflict 94% 



The success rates for families in which the primary problem is related to child mental health 
are soaiewhat lower than for other groups. It should be recalled that this result is based 
upon the small sample of children who participated in the mental health demonstration project 
designed to intervene as an alternative to psychiatric hospitalization. Success rates also may 
vary according to the timing of the intervention. In working with delinquent children prior to 
placement, the success rate is significantly higher than in attempting to phase delinquents 
back into their families after a period of institutionalization. The program also has broken 
down its success rates by racial and ethnic groups and has found that the intervention has an 
equally high success rate among minority families; recent data suggest that the program may 
have a higher success rate among minority families. 

Evaluation of the mental health demonstration project showed that the program is successful 
in resolving problems and improving functioning as well as in preventing placement. 
Overwhelmingly, families and children improved with respect to problems identified at intake. 
The vast majority of families (85 percent) improved communication; 100 percent of the clients 
experiencing symptoms of major mental illness showed significant improvement; and 95 percent 
evidenced improvement in behaviors such as violence toward self and others. (Jlobal 
Assessment Scale ratings improved by an average of 28 points, and ratings on the Child 
Behavior Checklist improved by an average of 38 points. 

High levels of client satisfaction are reported with respect to the program. Based upon a 
1985 client feedback survey, 94 percent of the families were very satisfied with services and 
their therapist, and 94 percent found the service more helpful than previous counseling. 
Eighty-seven percent rated the service as either very helpful or helpful. Families uniformly 
provided positive feedback about their service delivery experience including the therapist 
coming to the home, the degree of caring and understanding of the therapist, and the 
scheduling of appointments at times convenient to them. Ninety-seven percent of the families 



Evaluation 



Child Abuse/Neglect 

Delinquency 

Child Mental Health 



96% 
92% 
83% 
94% 



Developmental Disability 
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responded that they would recommend the Homebuilders program to a famil" in a similar 
situation. 

Several attempts have been made to conduct comparison studies regarding placement. In 1977 
a comparison sample of youngsters that the Homebuilders program could not take because of 
full caseloads were tracked. It was found that 76 percent of these youngsters were placed. 
During the mental health demonstration project, it was found that five comparison cases (also 
turned away due to full caseloads) were all placed in psychiatric facilities at an average cost 
of $17,623 per case. There are a number of reported complications in conducting comparison 
studies. For example, it may be desirable to randomly assign cases to treatment or control 
groups, but if caseloads are full, the case cannot be taken regardless of random assignment to 
the treatment status. 

Two studies have been conducted to attempt to discriminate factors that differentiate 
successful cases from "unsuccessful" ca-ses in which children were placed out-of-home. Haapala 
(1984) used a critical incident and structured interview method with families who received 
Homebuilders' services. The most salient finding was that "hard services" provided by the 
therapist differentiated among cases; the more the therapist was perceived as doing something 
concrete for the child and family, the more likely the child was to remain at home. This 
finding underscores the importance of moving beyond counseling to address the whole range of 
needs experienced by the family. 

A study nearing completion has been conducted jointly by the University of Utah School of 
Social Work and the Homebuilders program. The project examined home-based services in both 
Utah and Washington in order to identify factors associated with "failure" of home-based 
interventions. Failure is defined broadly as any time a child is in foster, group, institutional, 
or receiving care, on the run, or in any placement with non-relatives for a period of two 
weeks or longer. The subjects for the study were drawn from families served by the 
Homebuilders program and those served by the public child welfare agency in Utah. Data with 
respect to client characteristics, treatment, and system influences were collected on over 450 
families receiving family-based treatment. The family, the home-based worker, and the 
caseworker were all interviewed when an out-of-home placement occurred to determine the 
circumstances and cause of the placement. High success rates in preventing out-of-home 
placement were achieved despite the broad definition of service failure, and a number of 
caretaker and child characteristic plus treatment response variables were found to be 
associated with outcomes. Most notably, the study found that families experiencing treatment 
success made significant positive changes in family functioning, particularly with respect to 
learning and using new parenting skills. 

Major Strengths and Problems 

Staff and administrators of the Homebuilders program as well as workers from other agencies 
and families themselves identified a number of factors which contribute to the success of the 
Homebuilders program: 

o Multi-service, holistic approach. 

o Flexibility, 24-hour availability, and ability to respond to crises. 

o Goal orientation, use of clear behavioral contracts, and emphasis of skill teaching. 

o Positive, hopeful, optimistic approach ("positive ethic"). 
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o High quality of staff who arc open, nonjudgmcntal, comfortable individuals with high levels 
of commitment and expertise. 

o High levels of aceeptance and support within the agency. 

o Creative ideas and methods for working with families. 

In addition to these strengths, several problems with the operation of the Homebuilders 
program were identified. The most frequently mentioned problem relates to the brief duration 
of the program. Respondents from within and outside of the program mentioned that the time 
frame, in some cases, is not sufficient for accomplishing all of the targeted goals or for 
completing the necessary referrals for ongoing services. Thus, at the completion of a four- to 
siX'Week intervention, some families may remain in precarious situations and may still require 
intensive services and support. In these situations, a number of options may be considered by 
the program, including referral to appropriate community resources, re-referral to the 
Homebuilders program for additional intensive intervention, or out-of-home placement in 
extreme situations. Since the program is designed to provide crisis intervention services, 
many families invariably will require additional services from the larger service system on 
toiiipletion of the home-based intervention. 

A second problem area relates to the need for improved follow-up activities. Suggestions 
include a follow-up period with weekly or bi-weekly sessions for reinforcement and assessment 
purposes; follow-up groups such as parenting skills enhancement courses; a follow-up unit, or 
rotating follow-up responsibilities among Homebuilders' staff. These types of activities would 
assist families to stabilize over time and would provide additional support, capitalizing on the 
close relationship that has developed between the Homebuilders' therapists and the families. 
They also provide a mechanism for additional follow-through on incomplete referrals for 
ongoing services. However, the logistics and resources of adding a follow-up component to 
the program have proven to be problematic. 

Other problems noted ineludc: 

o Not enough resources in the community for ongoing services; gaps in the system of care. 

o Lack of a "weaning" period for transition to less intensive services. 

0 Frustrating referral process requiring frequent calls to obtain an open service slot. 

o Difficulty in locating qualified applicants for staff positions. 

Dissemination and Advocacy 

The Behavioral Sciences Institute receives innumerable requests for information, visitation, 
consultation, and training. To date, consultation and training have been provided to over 2(X) 
agencies and groups in 28 states, the District of Columbia, and four foreign countries. 
Training and dissemination activities are conducted by the Training Division within tl 
Behavioral Sciences Institute. Target groups for issemination activities include state leau^rs 
as well as public and private service providers. 

A variety of formats and approaches ar^ used to provide information and training about the 
Homebuilders model. On-site workshops for agencies, individualized training for visitors at the 
Behavioral Sciences Institute, on-site consultation for new programs, telephone conr* ^'ation, 
and presentations at conferences are amontj; the modalities used for information dissemination. 
Written and audio-visual aids also have .^ecn developed for training purposes. Some of the 
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costs of these training activities are covered through fees for service, and a grant from the 
Clark Foundation provides additional resources to support the agency*s dissemination efforts. 

A range of training options have been designed by the Homcbuilders program to assist 
agencies in their efforts to develop home-based service programs. These include: 

o Half-day introduction to the model. 

o One-day needs assessment and system planning. 

o Two-day proposal development and program preparation. 

o Staff screening and selection assistance. 

o Three-day administrative and supervisory training. 

o Line staff training. 

o Monthly half-day review for the first eight months of a new program, 
o Two-day site visits during months 4, 8, and 12 of a new program, 
o Telephone case consultation. 

o Homebuilders internship for supervisors and therapists. 

Some agencies receiving training from the Homebuilders program have replicated the 
Homebuilders model fairly closely, while others have adapted the approach based upon the 
needs and resources in their own communities. 

In addition, the Homebuilders program has prepared a training package outlining the steps for 
implementing new home-based service program. The outline for this training package follows 
as well as the outlines for the supervisory training program and the line staff training 
program. 

The Homebuilders program is a member of the Family Preservation Network, a group funded by 
the Clark Foundation to develop and promote family preservation services. The program also 
is participating in a joint project with the University of Washington School of Social Work 
which is designed to explore the implications of the Homebuilders model for social work 
curriculum development. The project will result in a monograph, to be published by the 
University of Washington Center for Social Welfare Research, which will contribute to the 
development of family-centered social work curricula. 

Case Examples 

A 14 year old girl ("L") and her family were referred to the Homebuilders program. L was in 
a receiving home at the time of referral and had a history of running away, sexual acting out, 
depression, suicidal thoughts, and psychiatric hospitalization. She was also a victim of sexual 
abuse at the ages of 9 and 12. She had difficulty getting along with her mother, following 
house rules, and managing anger and depression. A major goal of the intervention was to 
teach L to identify early indicators of depression and to use techniques including crisis cards, 
daily mood ratings, and cognitive techniques. The therapist also worked with L and her 
mother, teaching them cognitive skills to decrease feelings of anger and to establish fair and 
reasonable rules with consequences and monitoring procedures. The family was referred to a 
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mental health center where they received counseling for six months following the Homebuilders 
intervention. Out-of-home placement was avoided and both L and her family showed 
improvement. 

A 15 year old boy ("C") was referred to the Homebuilders program by the Mental Health 
Office of Involuntary Commitment as part of the mental health project, since placement in a 
psychiatric facility was under serious consideration. C was considered pre-psychotic and had 
daily temper outbursts during which he would scream obscenities, punch holes in walls and 
doors, destroy furniture, be abusive to his sister, etc. The relationship between C's mother 
and step-father was strained, and divorce seemed imminent. The therapist spent several days 
listening to all family members to ensure that their perspective was understood; all family 
members expressed relief and interest in learning new ways to cope. The therapist worked on 
a number of skills with the family. The mother learned active listening to help calm C, 
resulting in rapid reduction of his outbursts. C learned RET in order to tell himself calming 
statements as his feelings escalated. The step-father learned to leave lists of chores for C 
with allowance contingent upon completion, and the entire family worked on techniques for 
recognizing and controlling frustration and anger before the situation got out of control. 
Since C could not return to school, the therapist arranged for a home tutor. At the end of a 
five-week intervention, C had only two major outbursts, was doing 80 percent of his chores, 
and was getting nearly straight A's with his tutor. The therapist provided child care for a 
weekend while the parents took a vacation to renew their commitment and to work on marital 
issues. Instead of the last full week of treatment, the family opted to sec their therapist 
weekly for a series of follow-up sessions. 



Technical Assistance Resources 

o Homebuilders Resource Guide 

o Program Forms; 

Homebuilders Referral Information 

Intake Evaluation Sheet 

Client Authorization for Treatment 

Records and Release of Information Policy 

Transportation Authorization 

Consent to Exchange Information 

Homebuilders Entry Document - Potential Removal 

Homebuilders Family Characteristics 

Goal Sheet 

Weekly Summary Sheet 

o Family Evaluation Questionnaire 

Client Follow-Up/Salisfaction Questionnaire 

o Homebuilders Referral (iuidelines 



Social History 
Termination Document 
Termination Letter 
Suicide Information 
Clinical Services Checklist 
Concrete Services Checklist 
(joal Checklist 

CWLA Family Assessment Scale 
Social Support Assessment Tool 
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GOAL SHEET 



(lOAL #l:Improvc C/s depression management skills 



FAMILY NAME: THERAPIST: WHOSE GOAL: Family/Therapist 

RATING WHEN GOAL SCALED (-1 or -2): -1 WEIGHT: 9 " 

(9 most impt./l least impt.) 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM: C. has been feeling very depressed over the past fc * months and 
had talked of wanting to kill herself. Because of the threats she has been placed at Fairfax 
hospital two times in the past month. 



-2 C. is depressed and threatens suicide. Placement at Fairfax is made. 



-1 C. is often depressed, does not threaten suicide, but placement at Fairfax is considered. 

0 C. is sometimes depressed. Placement at Fairfax is not needed and C. is beginning to use 
depression management skills. 

+ 1 C. is occasionally depressed and uses the depression management skills " 

+ 2 C. is rarely depressed and uses the depression management skills. 



PLAN 

WEEK #1 FROM: 8/20/84 TO: 8/26/84 RATING: 0 

1. Contracted with C. 

2. Introduced RET concepts 

3. Introduced anger management 

4. Develop relationship with C. 



WEEK #2 FROM: 8/27/84 TO: 9/2/84 RATING: 0 

L Continue as above 

2. Develop crisis card 

3. Begin Daily Mood Rating 

4. Practice RET 



WEEK #3 FROM: 9/3/84 TO: 9/9/84 RATING: + 1 

L Continue as above 

2. Monitor progress 

3. Help C. become involved in outside activities 



WEEK #4 FROM: 9/10/84 TO: 9/18/84 RATING: + 1 

1. Continue as above 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES INSTITUTE 
HOMEBUILDERS LINE STAFF TRAININCi MODULES 
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Depression and Suicide 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES INSmUTE 
HOMEBUILDERS SUPERVISION TRAINING OUTLINE 

1. Overview 
History 

Basic Values and Beliefs 

2. Staff Selection - Supervisors, Therapists, Secretaries/Research Assistants 
Job Descriptions 

Paper Screening 
Interview 
Role Plays 

3. Staff Training « Supervisors and Therapists 
Management Team 
Apprenticeships 

Initial Training 
Initial Supervision 
Initial Contracts 
Case Consultation 
Utilization Review 
Library 

Specialized Topics 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENC1ES INSTITUTE 



2. 



3. 



4. 



FAMILY PRESERVATION SITE DEVELOPMENT 
HOMEBUILDERS CONSULTATION AND TRAINING PACKAGE 



Initial On-Site and Telephone Consultation 

Program Design and Implementation 
Developing Client Pathways 
Minimizing Barriers to Service Delivery 
Performance-Based Contracting 
Program Accountability and EvalucUion 
Budget Issues 

Staff Selection and Hiring Procedures 
Proposal Development 

Staff Screening and Selection 

Staff Qualincations and Initial Screening 
Applicant Interviews and Hiring Role Plays 

Supervisory Consultation and Training at BSI 

Supervisor Roles and Skills 
Quality Assurance Procedures 
Case Consultation Procedures 
Referral Issues 
Supporting Staff 
Staff and Program Evaluation 

Intake Staff Training 

Referral and Intake Procedures 
Record Keeping and Reporting 
Working with Referral Sources 

Initial Line Staff Training 

Strategies of the Homebuilders Model 
Stress Management for Workers 
Engaging, Defusing, and Confronting Clients 
Assessment and Goal Setting 
Structuring Before, During, and Between Visits 
Teaching Skills to Families 

Teaching Behavior Management and Parenting Skills 

Communication Skills 

Cognitive Strategies 

Enhancing Social Support 

When Progress Isn't Occurring 

Termination Issues 
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SITE DEVELOPMENT CONSULTATION AND TRAINING, CONTINUED 

6. Initial On-Site Consultation and Home Visits 

Horns Visits, Intake, and Subsequent Sessions 
Case Consultation 

7. One-Month Follow-Up Consultation and Training 

Home Visits 

Case Consultation 

Teaching Anger Management Skills 

Working with Depressed and Suicidal Clients 

Tcachijig Problem-Solving Skills 

Multiple Impact Therapy 

8. Four-Month Follow-Up Consultation and Training 

Home Visits 
Case Consultation 
Teaching Assertive Skills 

9. Eight-Month Follow-Up Consultation and Training 

Home Visits 
Case Consultation 
Follow-Up Training Issues 

10. Twelve-Month Follow-Up Consultation and Training 

Home Visits 
Case Consultation 
Follow-Up Training Issues 

11. Weekly Telephone Consultation 

Two hours/week first six months 
One hour/week second six months 

Case Consultation 

Super\isory and Administrative Issues 
Referral Issues 

12. Written Utilization Reviews 

Evaluating Paperwork, Documentation and 
Intervention Strategies. 
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SATELUTE FAMILY OUTREACH PROGRAM 

KALEIDOSCOPE 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

History 

Kaleidoscope, Inc. was founded in 1973 to provide alternatives to institutional care for 
seriously handicapped and troubled youth. At that time, public attention and scandal 
surrounded the expensive and often inadequate care that more than 900 troubled children were 
receiving in out-of-state institutional placements. Efforts were begun to bring these severely 
disturbed youngsters back to Illinois and to create community-based alternatives to meet their 
needs. 

Kaleidoscope's first programs were located in Bloomington, Illinois, and consisted of 
therapeutic foster homes and family-like group homes, both of which offered youth the 
opportunity to participate in and learn from more normal family and community life. The 
need for such programs was identified in the Chicago area as well, and Kaleidoscope responded 
by attempting to develop small, family-style group homes similar to those established in 
Bloomington. 

As more children were brought home from out-of-state placements, the demand for community 
services increased significantly. Staff report that the development of group homes in Chicago 
could not keep pace with the demand for services. Kaleidoscope proposed that, while children 
were awaiting other placements, child care workers could be provided to work intensively with 
them and their families within their own homes. The Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services agreed to experiment with this approach. In 1974 Kaleidoscope hired several 
workers to provide intensive home-based services, with each worker assigned to three families 
and, in this way, began the Satellite Family Outreach Prop/am. 

The m-home approach proved to be highly effective in reuniting families of youth returned to 
Illinois from out-of-.s^ate placements. Further, the comprehensive service delivery approach 
used by the program was found to be effective in keeping families together and preventing 
out of-home placement. The Satellite Program now operates with five teams of workers and 
serves approximately 55 to 60 families at a given time. 

Interestingly, the group home approach in the Chicago area was abandoned after a relatively 
brief period of time, although the agency still operates group homes in the Bloomington area. 
Zoning problems, neighborhood opposition, improper selection and preparation of communities, 
and inexperienced staff were all factors that contributed to the demise of the group homes. 

Community and Agency Context 

The Satellite Family Outreach Program serves all of Cook County, which consists of Chicago 
and its suburbs to the north and south and has a population of approximately 5,250,000. The 
area is fraught with the economic and social problems facing most urban areas such as 
poverty, unemployment, crime, family disintegration, and others, and many of the problems 
experienced by children and families are magnified in the Cjok County area. For example, 
more than half of all children who are in the custody of the State of Illinois are located in 
Cook County. Approximately 75 percent of the clients served by the Satellite Program are 
from the inner city, and 85 percent of the clients served are minorities, predominantly black. 

The inner city environment has a major impact on both the agency and the program. For 
example, consideration must be given to the safety of workers visiting families in 
neighborhoods that may be dangerous. Security guards are needed for the agency's parking 
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lol lo guard against ihcfl and damage of staffs vehicles, and the Kaleidoscope offices have 
been burglarized on several occasions, necessitating the installation of a sophisticated security 
system. 

Youth gangs arc a pervasive phenomenon in the Chicago inner-city environment, necessitating 
careful consideration of the location of the agency offices. In relocating the agency several 
years ago, consultation from clients was sought to ensure that the office space under 
consideration was located in "neutral" territory so that youth affiliated with various gangs 
would be willing to attend. Additionally, in-service training for staff was provided by the 
police gang unit. Thus, the agency must address directly problems posed by providing services 
in an inner-city context. 

A' noted. Kaleidoscope was founded in 1973 with the mission of reaching out to children and 
youth considered to be the most difficult to serve or whom "no one else wanted." The agency 
has grown to be a multi-faceted, nonprofit child welfare agency with a budget in excess of $5 
million r.nd over 150 employees. The agency has two offices, one in Bloomington-Normal and 
one in Chicago. The Satellite Family Outreach Program is operated by the Kaleidoscope 
Chicago office. 

The agency provides a continuum of services for seriously troubled children and youth who 
would otherwise be destined for institutional placements of various types. The various 
programs and approaches used by Kaleidoscope all evolved out of the need for service 
alternatives that offer children and families flexible, effective treatment in community 
sellings. Kaleidoscope first offered therapeutic foster care and therapeutic family homes 
(group homes) and subsequently expanded its mission to include comprehensive home-based 
services to maintain and reunify children with their natural families whenever possible. The 
agency further expanded its mission to include services to better prepare youth for 
independent living as they approach adulthood. The agency provides a continuum of services 
and encourages children and families to move from one service option to others as their needs 
change and circumstances permit. In £. 'dition lo the Satellite Family Outreach Program, the 
services provided by Kaleidoscope include the following; 

o Therapeutic Foster Homes - Approximately 25 to 27 therapeutic foster homes to serve 
troubled and handicapped youngsters. The professional foster parents are considered 
primarily responsible for the care and treatment of the child placed in their home, and 
they are expected to integrate the child into their family system. Extensive training is 
provided to foslcr parents as well as consultation, support, clinical sen/ices, and 24-.iour 
crisis assistance from Kaleidoscope staff. 

As part of the therapeutic (oster home program. Kaleidoscope. Chicago offers 15 to 17 
professional foster homes for adolescent mothers and their babies. Young women may enter 
the program if they are pregnant or already have become mothers. The foster parents 
receive intensive .specialized training to work with this population and serve as teacher, 
role model, and parent to the teen mothers. The agency offers an in-house medical clinic 
to provide wcll-baby care and to teach teen parents how to care and provide for their 
children. Fathers are involved in the program whenever possible, and the program focuses 
heavily on obtaining education and job training for the adolescent pu .nts. 

o S.TA.R. Program (Specialized Team for AIDS Pc'icO - Foster homes for children and 
mfants suffering from AIDS. Kaleidoscope Chicago recently began to develop and operate 
therapeutic foster homes for infants and young children with Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS). Infants with AIDS often are the children of drug users who are unable 
to care for them, causing these children to experience extended hospital stays. The 
S.T.A.R. Program is ba.sed upon the premise that children with AIDS can be cared for in a 
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nurturing and accepting environment and * v u right to live, and possibly to die, as 
part of a loving family. Professional f(>.lw .n{,> arc recruited specifically to work with 
this population and are provided with extensive training, including specific guidelines about 
caring for the infants and any necessary nrecautirns. Medical r.pports are provided to the 
families as well as consultation, support, and back-up from Kaleidoscope staff, ^Special 
attention is devoted to dealing with issues ui death and dying. Currently, nine children 
are in placement, ranging in age from two months to five years. 

o Therapeutic Family Homes - Six small family-style group hnmes in the Bloomington-Nornal 
area serving five to six children per home. The group homes are located in residential 
neighborhoods, and the youngsters attend public schools and use public recreational 
resources. The homes arc staffed by six or seven full-time staff who rotate in 16-hour 
shifts, with two staff present at all times. This staffing pattern provides a sense of 
continuity and family life for the youngsters since the same workers are present in the 
morning, throughout the day, and at bedtime. The average length of stay in the group 
homes is approximately 18 months. 

o Youth Development Program - Serves youth ages 16 to 20 with the goal of helping them to 
become self-sufficient. The program involves placing youth in apartments in the community 
and providing staff supcvision to assist them in learning independent living skills such as 
household maintenance, budgeting, selecting and preparing food, using public transportation, 
and creating a support system. The program also focuses on helping youth to obtain 
appropriate education, training, and employment. Incentives are offered to encourage 
employers to hire troubled youth, and Kaleidoscope staff provide supervision, support, and 
follow-up in job placements. 

In addition to these major programs. Kaleidoscope Chicago offers a number of recreational 
activities for youngsters involved in any of its various programs. These include boys and girls 
basketball teams and 'Thursday Night Live" programs at the agency offices, which are used for 
both recreational and educational p'lrposes. In addition. Kaleidoscope participates in 
Metrowork, a consortium of four agencies which has been instrumental in securing jobs and 
providing training for youth. This multi-agency group has successfully applied for grants to 
support its training and employment activities. 

Kaleidoscope Chicago also operates the Second Chance Shop. Donations of clothing, toys, and 
household goods arc solicited and organized, and youth and families can go "shopping*" when 
they visit Kaleidoscope offices. Further, the agency is affiliated with the Kupona Network, an 
organization that supports and educates the black community on AIDS. This group is provided 
with office space at Kaleidoscope's offices. In exchange, the organization provides instruction 
to Kaleidoscope staff on AIDS and provides services to any Kaleidoscope youngster or family 
who is affected by the virus, including running an AIDS support group. 

Until recently, Kaleidoscope's founder and chief executive officer was based in the 
Bloomington office. Upon his retirement in 1987 additional administrative responsibilities were 
invested in the respective directors of the Chicago and Bloomington regional offices. While 
the specific programs are administered on a regional basis, some administrative functions, such 
as financial, business, and evaluation functions, remain centralized. The agency administration, 
as well as its programs, operate on a team concept. The Executive Director and Associate 
Director of Kaleidoscope Chicago function as a team and act as resource and support persons 
to the programs they administer. The administrators tend to provide staff with a great deal 
of freedom to create and operate their programs, and, in addition, attempt to provide high 
levels of acknowledgement and recognition for staff. 
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The 12 member Board of Directors has five regularly scheduled meetings per year and conducts 
an annual planning process which involves reviewing programs, identifying and addressing 
issues and problems, and setting goals. The Board has functioning committees which meet to 
address such areas as program oversight and evaluation, personnel policies, and fund raising. 
Board members also serve as spokespersons and advocates for Kaleidoscope programs, 
particularly when public relations problems arise. In the Bloomington area, a Community 
Advisory Committee was established to promote and strengthen communication and support 
within the community. This step was taken to address strained community relations resulting 
from several incidents involving Kaleidoscope clients. The Committee is comprised of elected 
officials, city government officials, school and hospital administrators, and civic leaders. 

Philosophy and Goals 

As noted, the mission of Kaleidoscope is to provide services to assist children and families 
who are considered most in need, those who would otherwise be rejected or excluded from 
other community services. Staff report that the agency is "not easily intimidated," and is 
deeply committed to the concept of serving the "unwanted" or the most difficult-to-serve 
clients. As is evidenced by the development of the S.T.A.R. Program, the agency's mission 
allows room for expansion and changes to respond to the most urgent needs of children and 
families. 

The Kaleidoscope philosophy, and that of the Satellite Family Outreach Program, is well 
articulated and is based upon several important premises: 

o The Importance of the Family - The program is based upon the belief that children grow 
and learn best in families. Therefore, family services to prevent child placement and to 
reunite children with their families are of primary importance. The program also is built 
on the fundamental belief that all parents want to be good parents and have both strengths 
and weaknesses. Workers must capitalize on parents' strengths whenever possible in an 
attempt to preserve family integrity. This belief in the importance of the family also is 
evidenced in the nature of the out-of-home placements provided by Kaleidoscope. 
Substitute care, when necessary, is provided in therapeutic foster homes and fa.nily-stylc 
group homes to most closely approximate a family environment. 

o Unconditional Care - The concept of unconditional care is reflected in many aspects of 
Kaleidoscope's operations. First, the belief in unconditional care is reflected in an 
inclusive admissions policy, the policy of accepting clients which other agencies have 
rejected. The agency will serve children and families regardless of the difficulty of their 
behavior problems, emotional disorders, handicaps, or needs. Admission is denied only if 
there is no room in a program or if a less intensive program or service would be more 
appropriate. Further, the emphasis in all Kaleidoscope programs is to adapt services to the 
needs of the child and family; the Satellite Program is committed to doing "whatever it 
takes" to assist a family to meet both their treatment and concrete service needs. 

The belief in unconditional care also is reflected in Kaleidoscope's commitment to continue 
working with a child and family regardless of the problems that may arise during the 
service delivery process. Regression, resistance, and other problems are not used as a 
basis for discharging families but rather are seen as signals for new treatment approaches. 
According to the agency's philosophy, children frequently are discharged or rejected from 
programs due to their "misbehavior" or continuing severe problems. In Kaleidoscope 
programs, an attempt is made to break the cycle of rejection that the child has suffered, 
to avoid punitive discharges, and to develop the amount and kinds of services and supports 
needed by each child to remain within the agency's care. 
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c) Normali/alion - Kaleidoscope allempls lo provide services in as normal an environment as 
possible. The ageney's programs are based on ihc premise thai inslilulional environments 
can be injurious to children and that no child should be denied the experience of family 
and community life. All of the agency's services and treatment arc built on a base of 
family and community living in accordance with the notion that children can best learn to 
become normal, competent adults if they live in and learn from a normal environment. The 
natural pace of events can then be used for modeling, teaching, and coaching children and 
parents to cope more effeetively with real life situations. 

In addition to these basic values, the Satellite program is based upon a perspective which 
views the family as a system consisting of all extended family members and support networks 
within the community. The outreach and comprehensive service approach used by the program 
is based upon the belief th.^t many families lack the structure and organization to participate 
in insight-oriented, office-based therapy. Therefore, the program brings services into their 
homes and develops a comprehensive treatment plan to address all of the family's needs. 
Staff seek to develop a family-like bond with all members of the client system and to use this 
"extended family" relationship to help the family to improve its functioning. 

The primary goal of the Satellite Family Outreach Program is to help to maintain families as 
intact units. Families are referred to the program for either prevention or placement or for 
assi. ce with reunification. In eases of placement prevention, the goals of the program are: 

o To achieve enough immediate improvement in family functioning to enable the family to 
reach a minimal level of stability, and 

o To improve overall functioning of families by building social, emotional, and educational 
strengths. 

In cases of reunification, the specific goals are : 

o To normalize the child's environment as quickly as possible by arranging for schooling, 
medical care, basic needs, etc., and 

o To help the entire family to cope with the child's return and to learn effective ways of 
handling the child's behavior. 



The services provided by the Satellite Program are intensive and include counseling and 
therapy as well as help with the basics; food, housing, income, home management, child 
management, and more. The program is highly flexible and attempts to obtain whatever 
combination of services, resources, and supports are needed by each family. In short, the 
program brings together treatment, advocacy, and friendship in order to assist families to 
remain together. 

Three major types of services are provided by the Satellite Program, These include: 

o Family Assessment - An assessment of the family system for a period of up to 90 days 
which is used for long-terip planning purposes. The assessment process is designed to 
determine both the service needs of a child and family and the feasibility of maintaining 
(or returning) a child with the natural family. The assessment considers relationships 
within the family and with sjpport systems, social skills, and ability to manage basic needs, 
and parenting demands. The program also works with the child and family during this time 
to prevent placement or to prepare for reunification as the situation dictates. 



Services 
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Recommendations arc provided to DCFS concerning the potential for maintaining or 
reunifying the family and the services needed to provide assistance. 

o Placement Prevention - Comprehensive home-based services provided for a period of 12 to 
24 months. Both counseling and concrete services are provided according to an 
individualized service plan in order to address the family's identified problems. Services 
are directed to helping the family to remain together. 

o Family Reunification - Comprehensive home-based services provided for approximately six 
months to as..ist families of children who are returning from an out-of-home placement. 
The program works closely with the child, with the natural parents, and with the 
residential program from which the child is returning to facilitate the transition and 
maximize the likelihood of a successful reintegration. Reunification services include 
arranging for, coordinating, and supervising home visits; preparing the child and family for 
the return; and arranging for appropriate school placements, medical care, and other 
services for the returning child. When the child returns home, the program continues 
providing services and support to the family (including counseling, parent education, 
brokering needed resources, etc.) until the home environment can be considered stable. 

The majority of referrals to the Satellite Program originate with the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services (DCFS). One of five teams within the Satellite Program provides 
services through a Joint Service Children's Initiative, funded collaboratively by DCFS and the 
Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities (DMHDD). The Joint Initiative is 
directed toward providing home-based services to prevent placement in psychiatric hospitals 
and other residential treatment facilities. This team may receive referrals from DMHDD as 
well as from DCFS. All referrals arc channeled through the Assistant Director of 
Kaleidoscope Chicago, who consults with the referring worker regarding the appropriateness of 
the referral and the service needs of the family. 

As noted, the program has an "inclusive" intake policy. Regardless of the nature or severity 
of the child's and family's problems, the program will accept the referral as long as there is 
an available service slot. If there are no openings. Kaleidoscope staff will attempt to serve as 
a resource and to locate another agency or service for the family. Cases also may be held on 
a waiting list for services; at a given time there may be between 15 and 25 families waiting 
for services. If an opening is anticipated. Satellite program staff may visa the family and 
provide crisis intervention services in an attempt to stabilize the situation prior to the actual 
initiation of services. The longest that families have had to wait for services is approximately 
three to four months. 



The Satellite Program Admini.stralor receives the information on referred families and assigns 
cases to the various teams. Two family workers are assigned to work with the family. The 
team social worker proceeds to contact the family and usually makes the initial visit; the 
social worker and both family workers generally make the second visit together. The initial 
visits are used primarily to explain the Satellite Program, to begin the a.ssessment process, and 
to begin to develop a trusting relationship with the family - the first pha.se of service 
delivery. 

A well articulated treatment planning process is used to formulate service goals and methods, 
with frequent reassessments and reviews to make appropriate adjustments. An initial staffing 
generally is held within two weeks of initiating .service delivery. This staffing involves the 
DCFS worker and any other involved workers and agencies as well as the Satellite Program 
Administrator, Social Work Supervi.sor, and other resource persons as indicated. This staffing 
IS designed to identify the family's problems and formulate the initial treatment plan and 
approach. Another staffing is held after approximately 9() days of services to evaluate 
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treatment goals, monitor progress, and make needed changes in goals and methods. Formal 
staffrngs are held at least every six months thereafter, and treatment plans are reviewed and 
updated within the team meeting a minimum of once a month. An IdentiHed Needs Checklist 
is used to guide the service delivery process by identifying and prioritizing specific needs; 
workers are then assigned to address these needs and target dates are established. A sample 
of the identified Needs Checklist is included at the end of this section to show the wide 
range of areas considered by the Satellite Program, including the family's immediate needs and 
needs in social, educational, vocational, mental health, medical, and daily living arenas. 

The interventions provided by the Satellite Program include the following: 

o Counseling - Individual, marital, family, and group counseling are options available for 
family members. Family workers and social workers provide counseling to family members 
individually, as a complete unit, or in various combinations depending upon the situation. 
Further, much counseling is provided informally as workers assist the family in meeting 
basic needs or in recreational situations. 

o Concrete Needs - The program provides direct assistance to families in an attempt to meet 
their basic needs. Examples of such assistance include task-oriented homemaker services to 
assist in the care of the home and family, fmancial planning assistance, food assistance 
through the Chicago Food Depository, and assistance with job flnding and placement. In 
addition to direct assistance, families workers serve as brokers and advocates to access 
services and supports needed by families. In fulfilling this role, family workers assist 
families to obtain housing, health care, mental health services, special education services, 
work training. In order to access these resources, family workers often help families to 
make the initial contact, accompany the family to the first appointment, and remain in 
regular contact with the community agency to monitor service provision and progress. 

o Health Services - A full-time nurse is assigned to the Sate!iite Program to provide health 
services to families. The nurse performs an in-home health assessment of all families and 
assists families in obtaining needed medical care. Regular visits to families v^th pertinent 
medical issues are made by the nurse, and more frequent visits may be made to families 
with urgent medical problems requiring careful and ongoing monitoring. The nurse also 
attempts to teach families how to take care of their health care needs and educates 
families in areas including nutrition, safety, birth control, AIDS, sexually transmitted 
diseases, and others. 

The health services provided by the Satellite Program include access to a medical clinic 
held twice a month at the KaLidoscopc offices. A physician specializing in adolescent 
medicine performs physical examinations, prescribes medication, and provides prenatal and 
well-baby care. The physician works with Kaleidoscope by arrangement with a local 
hospital. The hospital pays the physician, and, in turn, bills for services provided to 
Kaleidoscope clients under the medical assistance program. 

The Satellite Program also offers > range of educational services to children and families such 
as sex education, drug education, nutritional consultation, first aid education, and education 
about AIDS. These educational opporti'nities generally occur in the normal course of service 
delivery. Additionally, Kaleidoscope offers a variety of recreational opportunities that children 
and families involved in the Satellite Program may attend. These include such activities as 
basketball teams and Thursday Night Live** programs at iht agency's offices. Further, each 
team is provided with $100 per month to spend on clients for a variety of purposes related to 
the treatment plan. 
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Satellite Program staff are available on a 24-hour basis to respond to crises. On-call 
responsibilities rotate among Satellite staff, with each staff member remaining on-call for a 
one-week period. An answering «ervice handles incoming calls to the agency and contacts the 
on-call worker when crises arise. The on-call worker may attempt to reach one of the family 
workers assigned to the family or may handle the situation personally. Supervisory staff 
provide back-up assistance in crises whenever necessary. The program reports that crisis calls 
are relatively infrequent. More crises seem to occur in the early stages of service delivery 
when the family may be testing the commitment of the workers and the program. 

If there is any suspicion of abuse or neglect, the workers are required to discuss the situation 
with the Kaleidoscope Chicago Director or Assistant Director. Based upon this consultation, a 
decision is made regarding reporting the suspected abuse and/or recommending removal of the 
child from the home. Each case is judged individually, and staff report walking a Tme line" 
between being a friend of the family and a ''policeman'* concerned about the safety of the 
child. Despite the Satellite Program's best efforts, out-of-home placement is indicated in some 
cases. In these situations, the program attempts to provide or facilitate community-based 
placement in the least restrictive, most family-like environment. Ideally, the child may be 
placed in a Kaleidoscope therapeutic foster home or group home. Satellite staff continues to 
work with the child and family to help thtm deal with and adjust to the out-of-home 
placement and, in appropriate cases, work towards eventual reunification. 

When the child is a danger to him or herself or others, hospitalization may be considered. 
The inpatient resources available to the Satellite Program include a children's unit at the state 
hospital and private hospitals which will accept Medicaid patients. During the past year, the 
program has had to hospitalize children on sbc occasions. In five of these cases, the Satellite 
Program continued working with the youngsters and their families, and they were discharged 
to their families after three or four week stays. One youngster was transferred to a secure 
facility for long-term treatment. 

The Satellite Program provides approximately 80 hours of service to each family per month. 
With the contractual requirement that 60 percent of this be direct service, a mimmum of 48 
hours per month or 12 hours per week of direct services are provided to each family. These 
hours are divided between the two family workers assigned to the family so that, in effect, 
each worker is expected to work with various family members for an average of six hours per 
week. Additional time is spent making collateral contacts, attending staffings, and working 
with the many community resources needed by the family. Service hours provided by the 
social worker and nurse also are counted in the monthly totals. 

While these contractual requirements guide the program, the intensity of service provision can 
be adapted somewhat, according to the needs of families. In times of crisis, the hours spent 
working with a family may be increased, and as termination approaches, the hours of direct 
service may be reduced. Workers are conscious of tracking seivic^. hours, as this is essential 
for the reimbursement process, and supervisors monitor the direct service hours provided to 
families on a weekly basis. Supervisors are alert for situations in which direct service hours 
may be too high or too low, signaling possible problems or difficulties in the intervention 
process. 

The program works with families for an average of 18 n.onths in placement prevention cases. 
Staff report that they work with such dysfunctional families that a long-term inter\'ention is 
required to assist the family to reach an optimal level of functioning. It is also emphasized 
that some families have ongoing needs for home-based services and supports in order to 
remain stable, and that providing such support remains a preferable and more cost-effective 
alternative to child placement. In one situation, the Satellite Program has provided ongoing 
services and support for a family for six years. There is some pressure from DCFS to keep 
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ihc intervention "within bounds." Any disagreements regarding the termination of families 
from Satellite services are discussed and resolved in staffings. 

The Joint Service Children's Initiative, designed to serve children at imminent risk of 
psychiatric hospitalization or residential treatment, was originally conceived as a slx monlh 
intervention. The intent was to work intensively with the child and family during this period 
and to link the family with other agencies for long-term work. An evaluation of the .services 
provided through the Joint Initiative revealed that the children and families were more 
difficult to serve than originally anticipated and that it was difficult to locate and link them 
with appropriate mental health resources. Thus, as of 1987, the six-month time frame 
specified by DCFS and DMHDD was abandoned, allowing programs to work mlh families as 
long as necessary to meet their needs. The Satellite team, which operates under a Joint 
Initiative grant, now operates much like the other teams in terms of services provided and 
service intensity and duration. 

The termination or discharge process is a lengthy one and may take as long as six months. 
The process involves gradually weaning the family from services t«y slowly reducing service 
hours. Family workers di.scuss progress with the family, focus on remaining issues, r^lx about 
possible discharge, and often set a tentative discharge date. At the same ume, the program 
uses a networking approach, identifying other agencies and resources to meet the family's 
ongoing service needs and creating appropriate linkages. Workers en.sure th^l the family's 
continuing needs are being met before leaving the family. If a crisis arises, workers may 
increase their invo'vement temporarily. 

The Satellite Program does not have a formal follow-up component. On an informal basis, 
workers and families frequently remain in touch through telephone calls and visits. Families 
may contact the program if a cri.sis occurs. In these situations, crisis assistance may be 
provided and, where appropriate and agreed to by DCFS, the family may become reinvolved in 
the program. The program reports that families often require periodic "boosts" of follow-up 
services and that an attempt is being made to include this aspect of service delivery in new 
grant proposals. 

Several general principles in providing services are emphasized by Satellite Program staff: 
o Start with the family's priorities. 

o Start with concrete needs such as housing, public aid, etc. This allows clients to see that 
you are helping them to meet a specific need, which helps in developing trust and a 
positive response. 

o Use nonthrcatening approaches first in order to get established with the family, and pace 
the intervention, going slowly in the early stages. 

o Acknowledge small accomplishments. Day-to-day accomplishments may appear modest in 
view of the family's overwhelming problems. Over time, however, small gains m»y add up 
to dramatic improvements in the family's functioning, and it is essential to recognize small 
positive steps. * 

Networking and Linkages 

As noted. Kaleidoscope Chicago provides a continuum of services and allows clients to move 
among programs as their needs chan£.j. Relationship among programs are cooperative, and 
Satellite clients receive priority for other .services provided by the agency. If ' out-of-horae 
placement is required, for example, an attempt is made to use internal Kaleidoscope resources 
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prior lo locating olhcr polcnlial communily placements. Consultation between program 
adniiRistraJors may be used to access agency services, and joint staffings may be held if a 
family or various family members are involved in more than one Kaleidoscope program. 

With externa! agencies, individual networks are developed centering around treatment planning 
and progress assessment for individual families. Family workers are responsible for reaching 
out and contacting every agency involved with a family in order to define respective roles, 
coordinate services, and encourage active involvement in the intervention process. Staffings, 
v,'hich include representatives of all agencies involved with the child and family, are held at 
the initiation of services and every six months thereafter. 

The closest linkage of the Satellite Program is clearly with DCFS. DCFS caseworkers are in 
frequent contact with Satellite staff to jointly develop service plans and to coordinate services 
with other agencies. OverlappJ;jg roles between DCFS caseworkers and Satellite staff 
sometimes can create difficulties. However, DCFS workers often feel overwhelmed by their 
large caseloads and appreciate the intensive services and coordination offered by the Satellite 
Program. Good communication between DCFS and the program is reported to be essential, 
and differences of opinion between caseworkers and Satellite staff as to the handling of 
particular cases generally are resolved in the context of staffings. A problem encountered by 
the Satellite Program in maintaining this linkage effectively has been the high rate of staff 
turnover at uCFvS. It is necessary to constantly establish new relationships and orient new 
staff to the philosophy and services provided by the Satellite Program. 

The Satellite Program receives a grant to provide home-based services through the Joint 
Services Children's Initiative. The Joint Initiative is the product of an interagency agreement 
between DCFS and DMHDD, negotiated at the state level to resolve system barriers and 
problems between the two departments and to increase communication and joint planning. 
Specifically, the Joint Initiative is designed to enhance and expand the continuum of care for 
children and adolescents of mutual concern to both agencies. Grants to local agencies are 
provided through the Joint Initiative lo develop models of networking among mental health and 
youth service agencies in order to improve multi-agency case coordination and to develop 
programs for early identification and intervention for youngsters at early stages of mental 
illness or emotional disturbance. Another category of grants is for programs which provide 
extensive ouSreach, networking, and case management to maintain youngsters in their homes or 
transition them to their homes or to the least restrictive, appropriate community setting. It 
is in this grant category that the Satellite Program participates. 

The Joint Initiative reportedly has resulted in increased communication and coordination 
between the mental health and child welfare systems at state, regional, and local levels. The 
Satellite Program has noted improved relationships with the community mental health centers 
(CMHCs) in the area since the Joint Initiative. Previously, there was considerable skepticism 
among CMHC staff regarding home-based services. Working closely with the Satellite Program 
and observing the effectiveness of this approach has been an educational process for many 
CMHC staff, and perceptions have changed. In fact, some CMHCs are now attempting to 
develop home based service programs within their agencies. Therefore, the Joint Initiative has 
provided an opportunity to share technologies as well as to improve working relationships 
among agencies. 

Kaleidoscope is involved in a number, of task forces, committees, and organizations that 
promote interagency collaboration. The Satellite Program Administrator, for instance, 
participates in a regional coalition of more than 50 agencies with meets monthly to engage in 
joint planning regarding services. Agency representatives also serve on various task forces to 
address particular service delivery issues, such as developing standards for independent living 
programs. 

Hi 



The weakest interagency linkages are reported to be with the schools. In Cook County there 
arc 144 autonomous school districts, which creates a major problem for coordination. Meeting 
the special education needs of individual children is often troublesome, time consuming, and 
frustrating. The Chicago schools often take an inordinate amount of time to test children; 
the approval process is cumbersome, and the Board of Education is reluctant to pay for special 
education services. 



While improvements have been noted, relationships with the local CMHCs have posed 
difflculties. With some exceptions, CMHC therapists have tended not to participate in 
staffmgs and have been skeptical of the therapeutic value of the home-based approach. Some 
CMHCs have long wailing lists and cannot respond to the needs of the families referred. 
Much education and public relations effort is needed to overcome some of these attitudes and 
barriers. 



Clients 



The Satellite Program primarily serves severely dysfunctional, multiproblem families. The 
program can serve approximately 55 to 60 families at a time. Eighty percent of the families 
served by the program are black, and the vast majority reside in low income areas of the 
inner city. In general, the famii es served by the program experience a host of problems, 
including high rates of poverty, dependency on welfare or other forms of income maintenance 
(80 percent), and unemployment. Two-thirds of the families served are headed by single 
parents. In addition, problems such as substance abuse, family violence, and severe psychiatric 
illness are common among families served; the rate of drug and alcohol addiction among 
parents is estimated to be as high as 75 percent. The families all have problems severe 
enough that out-of-home placement of one or more children is under consideration. 

Referral to the Satellite Program is precipitated by the problems of a child. Kaleidoscope, as 
an agency, places its priority on serving youngsters who have been diagnosed as seriously 
disturbed or handicapped and who might otherwise be referred for residential treatment (or 
are returning home from residential treatment). Other agencies report that the Satellite 
Program worked with children whom many other programs are unwilling to work with, such as 
fire setters, sexually aggressive youngsters, or physically aggressive or violent youngsters. In 
fact, the program accepts referrals of children who have been rejected by multiple residential 
treatment programs. 

It is estimated that 60 percent of the children involved in the Satellite Program can be 
classified as severely emotionally disturbed. A much smaller percentage is actually identified 
and designated as emotionally disturbed by the schools and assigned to special education 
services. While one child in a family generally precipitates the referral, there may be other 
children in the family who have emotional or behavioral problems. Some of the problems and 
characteristics noted for youngsters involved in the Satellite Program include: 



Severe behavioral problems 

Sexually and physically abused 

Substance abuse 

Truancy and dropping out 

Delinquency 

Early sexual acting out 



o Physical violence or aggression 

o Pregnancy and teen parenthood 

o History of hospitalization 

o Gang involvement 

o Retardation 

o Medical problems 



The direct applicability of the Satellite approach to severely emotionally disturbed children has 
been demonstrated through the DCFS-DMHDD Joint Initiative. The target population for this 
effort includes children under age 17 who arc diagnosed as mentally ill, emotionally disturbed. 
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or behavior disordered. The program can be used to deflect children from placement in 
mental health facilities or to reunify children currently in fuch placements with their families. 
An interagency committee consisting of representatives from DCF^, DMHDD, and the Satellite 
program screens referrals based upon the child's history and current needs. Of the first 20 
children participating in this program, 65 percent had a history of oul-of-home placement, 
nine children having histories of previous psychiatric hospitalization. 

The Satellite Program also has worked successfully with families with special needs. For 
example, the program worked with a deaf couple who had three children. Staff were taught 
sign language so that they could communicate with the parents and networked with agencies 
sending the hearing impaired. Recently, the program became involved with the family of a 
child in the STAR program. The infant with AIDS was in a specialized foster home, and the 
Satellite Program worked with the mother to prepare for and adjust to reunification. These 
types of adaptations reflect the program's willingness to learn as they go and adjust their 
service to meet the special needs of individual children and families. 

It should be noted that a case is identified as a family, not as an individual child. Further, 
even if the child ultimately requires out-of-home placement, the Satellite Program continues io 
work with the family to adjust to this transition and to work towards reunification. In some 
cases, the program serves foster families to achieve stabilit> in the foster home placement and 
to prevent a more restrictive placement for the child. 

Staffing 

The Satellite Program is staffed by a program administrator, 20 family workers, 5 social 
workers, a social work supervisor, and a nurse. Approximately half of the staff are 
minorities. The staff is organized into five teams consisting of four family workers and a 
social worker. A team is responsible for approximately 11 families. Three of these teams are 
geographic, serving the west, north, and south areas of the county. The Assessment 
Reintegration, and Aftercare (ARA) Team was started in 1980 as part of the Governor's Youth 
Services Initiative to provide 90 day a.ssessments to children in out-of-home placements and 
their famiUes in order to determine the feasibility of returning the child home. If 
reintegration was determined to be feasible, the Satellite Program would provide longer-term 
assistance to facilitate reunification. When the special initiative ended, this team began 
functioning much like the other Satellite teams, except without geographic boundaries. The 
Family Involvement Reintegration Services (FIRST) Team was formed in 1985 as a result of the 
DCFS - DMHDD Joint initiative and provides services to children being diverted from 
placements in mental health facilities or returning from such plac^jmenls. 

When the Satellite Program began, a single worker a.ssumed a ca.seload of three families. The 
Program found it difficult for one worker to provide all concrete and counseling services to a 
family and also to objectively evaluate the family and its dynamics. As a result, the program 
now assigns two family workers from the team to work with each family; each family worker 
has a caseload of about six families. The program has found that this team approach 
encourages informal processing of information and creates a sense of identity, cohesion, and 
support. In addition, it is safer for a team of two to work together in unpredictable, 
potentially dangerous neighborhoods. 

The team ;,pproach also has potential problem.s, such as conflict and competition. The program 
encourages staff to deal with any such problems internally and to en.sure that any discord is 
not taken out to the families or community. While such persistent conflicts are rare, on one 
or two occasions staff persons have been transferred because of conflicts within the team 
structure. 



The social workers generally arc at the Master\s level; the Salellilc family workers arc 
required lo have a Bachelor's Degree or an Associate Degree with five or more years of social 
service experience. Staff members tend to be young (23 to 35) and many have recently 
completed school. In hiring staff, the program recognizes that the degree or professional 
training is not the variable that predicts success. The challenge is to find staff with clinical 
skills who ;mc willing to roll up their sleeves and do "hands on" work with children and 
families and who can relate to Kaleidoscope's nontraditional philosophy and approach. The 
program looks for persons with experience working with families and who have a variety of 
other qualities, including motivation, the ability to work with a minimum of supervision, social 
conscience and commitment, good judgement, common sense, sense of humor, good relationship 
skills with a variety of types of people, flexibility and adaptability, good personal support 
systems and stress relievers, and the ability to work well as a member of a team. 

The Program Administrator does the initial staff screening, and extensive interviews with 
numerous hypothetical situations are used to select staff for the Satellite Program. As many 
as four interviews may be required to complete the staff selection process, with the 
Kaleidoscope Director and/or Assistant Director conducting the final interview and retaining 
"veto" power. 

The primary role of Satellite Program staff is to become a "friend of the family" or an 
extended family nieniber. The workers actively seek to develop a close relationship with all 
members of the family system and to use that relationship to encourage change. More 
specifically, the role of the family worker includes most of the direct service and interaction 
with families. Family workers provide counseling, education and skill training in a variety of 
areas, networking ^nd liaison with schools and other community agencies. In short, the family 
workers do Vrhatevcr is needed to assist a family. While (hey are not officially designated as 
case managers (DCFS retains this formal designation), family workers do assume a case 
management role. 

The role of the social workers is somevvhal different and involves consultation and clinical 
supervision as well as direct service. Social workers assist in the initial assessment of 
families, helping to identify problem areas and develop intervention strategics. They make 
monthly visits to each family for asscssnjcnt purposes and provide ongoing consultation to 
family workers regarding treatment interventions. The social workers also are available to 
provide crisis intervention and to provide intensive counseling to members of one or two 
families depending upon the particular situation. 

In addition to the family workers and social workers, the Satellite staff includes a full-lime 
nurse. The nurse visits all families to conduct an initial health assessment, provides ongoing 
health services to families with medical issues, and operates a medical clinic at the 
Kaleidoscope offices to make health care services more accessible to clients. The program 
also can take advantage of other Kaleidoscope staff who are available to assist in the service 
delivery process when indicated such as a housing coordinator, recreation coordinator, and 
vocational coordinator. Psychiatric and p.sychological consultation are obtained as needed, and 
additional child care or clinical professionals are secured as needed on a temporary or 
consultive basis to meet the needs of an individual client. Student interns from the 
University of C^hicago and University of Illinois Schools of Social Work also are u.sed to 
supplement the staff. 

Much training of Satellite staff is handled on-the-job by pairing new workers with c. ^Jricnced 
staff. In order to enhance training efforts, a training package was developed exclusively for 
the program. The training program consists of a scries of twelve iwo-hour training sessions, 
generally held monthly. The training focuses on understanding clients and their needs, 
understanding worker values and needs, and gaining the knowledge and skills needed for 
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homc-liascd intervention. Small group sessions, discussions, readings and other materials, 
informational presentations, role plays, and other techniques are all used in the various 
training sessions. The topics in the training program include organizational clarilkation 
(philosophy, structure, programs of Kaleidoscope), behavioral assessment and management, 
systems issues in family work, team building, crisis assessment and intervention, family 
systems, taking care of ourselves, child abuse and neglect, conflict management, child 
development, communication skills, and working in the community. 

In addition to this program-specific training. Satellite Program staff participate in the all- 
agency in-service training series. Sessions are held every Friday morning, and agency stall 
are required to attend at least 20 in-service i:cssions per year. This requirement is reflected 
in staff performance evaluations. In-service training is provided on a wide variety of topics 
such as AIDS, agoraphobia, suicide and depression, schizophrenia, chemical dependence, 
adolescent sexuality, assertiveness, and public aid. Additionally, in-service sessions arc 
arranged on special issues or problems clients may be experiencing, including gangs, multiple 
personalities and dissociative disorders, and satanic cults. The agencj' maintains a resource 
bank containing information about various topics that staff may refer to when needed, 

Training in the area of supervisory and management skills is perceived as a training need 
within the agency. Most supervisory personnel are hired from the ranks of the direct care 
staff and lack specific experience in management. Kaleidoscope plans to obtain consultation 
or develop a program to address this need. 

The Satellite Program Administrator provides overall direction and supervision to the program, 
working in tandem with the Social Work Supervisor who has Ime authority over the social 
workers. The family workers are directly supervised by three family worker supervisors who 
oversee the operations of the various teams. Close supervision and support of staff is 
considered essential to the effective operation of the program. Team meetings are held 
weekly for purposes including reviewing cases, sharing information, and addressing team issues. 
Collaboration meetings, which are team meetings attended by the Program Administrator and 
Social Work Supervisor, are held monthly and are used for case review and treatment planning. 
Monthly staff breakfasts for the entire agency are held for both information exchange and 
mutual support, with administrators doing all the preparation and cooking. 

The Satellite Program has a detailed protocol for the evaluation of staff performance. All 
factors affecting job performance are considered, including adaptability, initiative, 
perseverance, responsiveness to client needs, fulfilling direct service hours, completing 
reporting requirements, and others. As part of each evaluation, accomplishments are reviewed 
and future objectives which the employee agrees to work towards during the next evaluation 
period are established. The outcome of the performance evaluation is directly tied to salary 
increases. New staff are evaluated at six-month intervals during their first two years on the 
job and could potentially receive up to a 14 percent increase over this period based upon 
performance. 

The average tenure for staff in the Satellite Program is approximately two years, althouuh 
there is a core group of staff within the program who have remained for five to seven years. 
The major factor affecting staff retention appears to be low salaries in comparison to the 
state pay scale and other social service agencies in the area. In addition, it is recogni/cd 
that there may be a limit to the length of time that staff can continue providing highly 
intensive services to such severely dysfunctional families, work which can he stressful, 
demanding, frustrating and, at times, discouraging. A number of actions are taken by the 
agency to reduce staff "brown-out" and to enhance job satisfaction and retention: 
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0 Providing a good benefit package including four weeks vacation (staff can borrow two 
weeks after six months employment), personal days, birthdays off, dental plan, annuity plan, 
etc. 

o Promoting staff from within for supervisory and administrative positions. 

o Team support to help staff determine how to cope with "brown-out" and with personal 
problems. 

o High levels of support from agency supervisory and administrative staff. 

o Acknowledgement and recognition for accomplishments such as T-shirts of different colors 
for each year of "survival," jackets for five and ten years employment, mention in the 
agency newsletter for particular accomplishments, and notices in the newsletter of five and 
ten year anniversaries and promotions. 

Additionally, staff report that satisfaction is enhanced in providing home-based services. With 
counseling, results may not be readily apparent, but with concrete services workers can sec 
that some things are accomplished immediately. 

Resources 

The costs of providing home-based services through the Satellite Program are estimated at 
$1,200 per month or $21,600 for an average episode of home-based services (18 months). This 
cost is compared favorably to the cost of residential treatment that many children would 
otherwise require. Further, in over 80 percent of the families served by the program there 
are at least two children for whom placement might become an issue. Thus, the program 
serves as an alternative to residential placement for two or more children and as a preventive 
service for other family members. 

The annual budget for the Satellite Program is approximately $766,000. Support for the 
program is provided principally by a purchase of service agreement with the Illinois DCFS and 
a grant from the Joint Services Children's Initiative in the amount of $106,000. Under the 
DCFS contract, the primary funding mechanism for the program, reimbursement is provided in 
the amount of $15.57 per hour of service delivered. The agency can bill for an average of 80 
hours of service per family per month, up to a maximum of 100 hours per month per family. 
The dollar amount of reimbursement currently is based upon the previous year's expenses. 
However, DCFS is considering alternative approaches for financing home-based services such 
as performance-based contracting or i variant of DRGs. These changes would eliminate the 
current cost-driven system which some charge has few incentives for efficiency. The Joint 
Initiative grant requires a similar hourly-based reporting system, but this is not tied to 
reimbursement. 

In addition to state funding, the program will be eligible to receive Medicaid reimbursement 
for five hours of clinical assessment to be billed through DCFS up to a contract maximum of 
$100,000. Effort to raise funds privately also nave been receiving increasing emphasis at 
Kaleidoscope. An organization entitled "Friends of Kaleidoscope, Inc." has been formed by the 
Board to solicit funds, and direct appeals arc made through the agency's newsletter. Support 
is being sought from the private sector to finance vital services that the state cannot fund, 
including emergency cash, food, and housing assistance, specialized job creation services, 
purchase of leased facilities, and program evaluation. The agency has been successful in 
obtaining a $5,000 grant from the Robert McCormick Charitable Trust for fiscal year 15^7 and 
a two-year grant from the Chicago Community Trust for approximately $50,000 to improve the 
client tracking and evaluation system. Additionally, a $10,000 grant was obtained from Dr. 
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Scholls for supplementary and aftercare services for independent living clients, and a $38,000 
grant from the Illinois Department of Public Health was awarded for the recruitment of 
specialized foster parents for the pediatric AIDS program. 

Funding for the Satellite Program is considered stable but cumbersome, requiring as many as 
16 different proposals to access appropriate funding streams. Additionally, some contract 
requirements place constraints on service delivery and reduce flexibility in adapting services to 
meet individual client needs, such as the requirement of 60 percent direct service and 40 
percent collateral time. A frustration for the program is that aftercare or follow-up services 
have not been built into contracts with funding agencies; the program is attempting to 
determine how to obtain support for this aspect ot service delivery. 

Evaluation 

To date, the Satellite Program has not had resources to devote to evaluation activities. In 
the program's contract with DCFS, outcome goals are specified, including: 

o At least 50 percent of the children referred for services will be maintained outside of the 
placement system for a minimum of 18 months, 

o At least 50 percent of the fs'!ni!ies of referred children will be terminated with less 
intensive services required, and 

o At least 90 percent of families referred to the program will be accepted except for lack of 
space in the program. 

The Joint Initiative contract specifics that of the youth transitioned or deflected from the 
hospit:*! or other residential placement, 75 percent will remain in their families for at least six 
months following termination from the program. Further, the contract states that 100 percent 
of the families successfully terminated will be linked with at least one appropriate alternative 
community resource. The grant recently obtained from the Chicago Community Trust will 
enable the agency to develop a computerized system with tracking and data collection 
capabilities that will enable more systematic monitoring of these goals. At present, the 
program obtains informal feedback from families at the time of termination. 

Some data are available from a 1985 evaluation of the Joint Initiative. Of the first 20 cases 
served by the program, 9 had completed the intervention at the time of data collection. Of 
these nine cases, four were considered successful (successful completion of the service plan 
and aftercare arranged) and two were considered partially successful (successful completion of 
the service plan but no consistent aftercare). Three of the children were placed out-of-home, 
two in residential treatment, and one in foster care. For purposes of this evaluation, 
successful treatment was defin J to include several criteria - the family was stabilized, no 
placements or hospitalizations occurred, and the family was linked and actively involved in 
outpatient services. Thus, with these highly complex cases, the program was successful or 
partially successful in two thirds of the cases. 

Major Strengths and Problems 

Program administrators, staff, providers from other agencies, and families cited the factors 
that they feel make the Satellite Program effective. The major strengths identified include 
the following: 

o Willingness to go to the home, where the clients are. 
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o Flexibility and openness to a variety of different methods and to doing anything thai is 
needed to assist a family. 



o Persistence, perseverance, and commitment to clients. Willingness to "hang in there" with 
families no matter what the problems and behavior, and to work with families over the 
long-term. 

0 Approach of addressing the whole range of problems and issues affecting the family rather 
than focusing on pieces of the problems or on one particular child. 

0 High quality staff and leadership. 

Another strength or advantage cited for the Satellite Program is the fact that it is a lower 
profile, less visible approach than group homes or residential treatment centers. With group 
homes, there is a greater likelihood of community resistance and negative media attention. 
Youngsters involved in the program are easily identifiable and may get blamed for trouble 
occurring in the area whether or not they are responsible. With home-based services and 
therapeutic foster care approaches, these types of problems are largely avoided. 

Several problem areas facing the program also were noted. Concern for the safety of Satellite 
workers is an area requiring vigilance, as workers enter dangerous neighborhoods and projects, 
black workers enter white, anti-black suburbs, and so forth. While no serious incidents have 
occurred to date, workers take necessary and appropriate precautions in the field. 

Low staff salaries make it extremely difficult for the program to attract and retain staff. The 
relatively high turnover rate among entry level workers is costly for the program in terms of 
the effort needed to select and train new staff. Further, it is difficult to find staff for the 
program since much of the formal training provided in schools of social work is antithetical to 
the philosophy and approach of the program. 

The inability to build follow-up services into contracts has been a barrier, as it is felt that 
follow-up services for a period of time would a -d an important dimeniion to the program that 
currently is lacking. Further, respite care and flexible funds to meet emergency and other 
needs are two pressing needs for families involved in the Satellite Program. Resources to 
meet these needs are not available. 

Disscminaf *on and Advocacy 

Kaleidoscope sees its mission as transcending direct service to include leadership, 
dissemination, and advocacy efforts. These activities are based upon the belief that, 
ultimately, many more troubled children can be helped through dissemination and advocacy 
than can be reached in direct service. Thus, with the direct service role of the agency 
providing vision and legitimacy, staff become involved in numerous initiatives to promote 
home-based services in Illinois and nationally. 

Kaleidoscope has been involved in numerous dissemination efforts related to the Satellite 
Program and other program models. A newsletter, **New Directions for Children, Youth, and 
Their Families," is distributed widely to publicize Kaleidoscope's programs as well as to seek 
support. Staff consult extensively regarding Kaleidoscope's philosophy and programs; 
consultation has been provided to public and private agencies in more than 15 different states, 
and staff speak at numerous conferences and workshops. 

Kaleidoscope's advocacy activities are directed toward developing better policy and fiscal 
support for services to children who are most in need, A major policy initiative to which the 



agency is dedicated is (o expand family-based services in Illinois. To (his end, Kaleidoscope 
leaders were among ihe founders of the Illinois Alliance for Family-Based Services, a coalition 
of individuals, agencies, and associations that provide or support intensive, home-based 
services to families. One of the goals of the Alliance is to encourage the development of 
direct service programs by creating a forum for the exchange of program models and service 
methods and providing training. The Alliance sponsored a conference on family-based services 
in 1986 and has plans to hold such conferences regularly. A second goal involves gaining 
stronger policy and budget support for family-based services in the state. The Alliance played 
a key role in successfully supporting and advocating for the Family Preservation Act of 1987, 
which creates a new emphasis on family preservation in child welfare services, expanding the 
use of family-based services similar to the Satellite Program. The Alliance has emerged as the 
major force for strengthening family-based services throughout the state. 

Case Examples 

A 12-ycar old black female ("M") was referred to the Satellite Program by DCFS as a result 
of her "out of control" behavior. She had frequent quarrels with her family, threatened her 
sister with a knife, played with fire, and had tantiums. In addition, siie stayed up all night, 
had a history of bed wetting, and exhibited other aggressive and bi/arre behavior. Her 
household included a mother who was agoraphobic, two bothers, and two sisters, one of whom 
had three young children in the home. The intervention with this family was multifaceted, 
including efforts to work with the mother to initiate treatment for her phobias and 
depression; working with the sister to help her to meet her overwhelming parenting 
responsibilities; and working with M Following an arrest for prostitution, M was placed in a 
Kaleidoscope group home in Bloomington. The Satellite Program has continued working the M 
and the family towards possible reunification, including visits between M and her family 
facilitated and supported by staff. 

"T" k a 13-year old white female who was referred to the Satellite Program by the Day 
School, a private therapeutic school for emotionally disturbed children. T was characterized 
as a deeply disturbed child with behaviors including shuffling gait, grunting and groaning, 
rocking, hunching over, hiding behind her hands, hair, or coat, and refusal to eat or use the 
bathroom. She had been evaluated on several occasions and given diagnoses, including atypical 
psychosis, anxiety disorder, and others and was considered a candidate for residential 
placement. T's mother had an extensive history of mental illness and was divorced from T's 
father. The father retained legal guardianship, and the household consisted of the father, T 
and two sisters (ages 8 and 19). The Satellite Program became closely involved with the 
family and has provided concrete services (food, transportation, etc.); served as liaison with 
the schools and therapists; established a relationship with the mother; involved the children in 
recreation which focused on encouraging individual attention and expression; and provided the 
father with information and support to improve his parenting skills. The family also has 
continued weekly family therapy at a mental health clinic. 

Alter four months of intervention, feedback from the Day School and mental health clinic has 
been positive. The father has improved in his parenting skills and has started behavior 
management programs in specific areas. The family has learned to belter handle problems of 
day-to-day living, avoiding the continual crise. which were common in their previous history. 
Additionally, Ts behavior shows significant improvement at home, although progress in the 
school environment has been slower. 
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Technical Assistance Resources 

o Program Forms: 

Referral Form 
Identified Needs Checklist 
Treatment Worksheet 
Assessment Form 

Satellite Family Visit Assessment Form 
Information Sheet for Treatment Conferences 
Consent for Release of Information 
Satellite Family Information Sheet 
Satellite Monthly Report 
Satellite Family Educational Report 
Satellite Family Worker Evaluation 

o Satellite Program Training Materials 
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MBoSGnSS 






















f . Obtain Npiimlntjiral Eval. 
Reasons: 






















9. Obtain LD £x.aluatians 
Reasons: 






















h. ObtaiiVContinue Intxa-agency Counseling 
(ind., gxp.f natural family, foster 
faaily) 






















i. Obtain/Gontinue Inter-agency Gounseling 
(ind., grp.f natural family » foster 






















j. Resolve Fteelings Around Loss/ 






















It DpuviI^vi AmfmiriAt'o lifei\/Q c%f 

Expn Anger (2) 






















SaxuaLity (2) 






















nu Resolve Cczifusion around Gender Identity 






















n. Resolve F^aelings Regaxding Bast 






















o- Assist- in AH jiistnipnt- Rocfi^m] 
Psyriiiafrir' Tn^iitnpnh in 

FUnctjx3nin9 






















p. Cope with lioaming Disability 






















q. Cope with Mild Hetardaticn Tssties 






















^9_ther: 

RIC l-c;^ 








1 
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6) JLOrrm mo respond to medical WQ36: 
JTEXan (Annual or Sjpe 



Ihitiax 90 Day 6 No. 1 



a. GbtaiA Ited 



b. Obtain Dental Escam (Annual or Spodlic) 
Reason: 

c. GoBiiIete Fteily Uoalth History 



1. Obtain Birth Gontzol/VD Couiseling (2) 

e. O jplete Visian Assessnent 

f . Conilete Hearing Ag«M»ftcmo;;r 



9* Obtain lonunizatlons 



h. Ocnplete SL^bstanoe Abuse Ass^anent 

i. Diet, (aoal: 
j. Obtain Modicaticxi Madntenance Itesource 
k. Qtatain iiariir^i-;^ Rvaluatioir 



1. InpcDve/Kaintain iiealth Status 
(of fainLly) 

n. Other: (such as toilet training, 
pregnancy r n&iscle/speech developnoit, 
cognitive development, birth defect, 
etc.). 

Specify: 



7) MftSIB; MLY LiviMn 5a mjj? . 

a. ObtaiA/Haintaiii Adequate Housing 

b. Maintain COrrent Living Situation 
for Months 



Initial 



90 Day 6 Mo. 1 yr. Ik vr. 




ERIC 



BEST COPY MAmu 



■"1 



h. XoopcDve Hygiene 



Iiutial 90 Day 6 Md. 



i. loiprove Stress Hanagaoent Skills 



j. Iiiiirove leisure Tune Skills 



k. Acquire Knowledge of Comunity Resources 
1. Other: " 



1% vr. 



2^ vr. 



1^. 



3^ vr. 



4 vr. 
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ERLCile, Team fiook^ Prtogram Dixector 



BEST COPY mmie 



IV. PROFILES OF HOME-BASED SERVICE PROGRAMS 



The first phase of the study of community-based services for children and adolescents who are 
severely emotionally disturbed involved identifying existing programs. A range of programs 
providing home-based serAdces, crisis services, and therapeutic foster care were identified 
during the first phase of the study. A questionnaire was sent to each identified program in 
order to gather detailed information about the program's characteristics. The information 
from these questionnaires was summarized in the form of a one-page profile of each program 
in order to provide specific examples of a variety of programs. 

The profiles contain the following infornidtion about each program: 

o Type of Community - urban, suburban, rural, or mixed. 

o Type of Agency - agency type and whether public, private nonprofit or private- for-profit 

o Capacity/Staffing - number of children or families served at a given time and number of 
full-time equivalent (PTE) .staff. 

o Age Range - range in age of children served. 

o Majority Age - age categories of majority of children served. 

o Sex - percent of males and females served. 

o Race - racial characteristics of children served. 

o Diagnosis/Reasons For Not Accepting - percent of children served with various diagnoses 
and reasons for which children would be considered ineligible or inappropriate for services. 

o Duration/Intensity - length of the intervention in weeks, months, or years and number of 
hours per week spent with the child and family. 

o Description - brief description of the program and the services provided. 

o Observations - funding sources, other services provided by the agency, interesting aspects 
of the program, availability of evaluation data, m teworthy evaluation results, linkages with 
other agencies, whether case management is provided, advocacy activities. 

It should be noted that programs were asked to use readily available data to complete the 
questionnaire so as to minimize response time as well as response burden. Programs without 
data were asked to provide estimates for purposes of these profiles. Therefore, the data 
contained in the profiles should be considered estimates. Further, information in some 
categories (such as diagnoses) may be collected and used differently by each individual 
program. Thus, certain categories of information are not directly comparable across programs. 

These profiles are not intended to represent the universe of home-based service programs. 
There are, of course, many more programs in existence. The^v. profiles ace intended as 
examples of a variety of programs to assist states and communities in their-^rogram design 
and development efforts. 
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APPALACHIAN MENTAL HEALTH CENTER, FAMILY SERVICES NETWORK 
Beverly, West Virginia 
Reg. Ill 

Establi sheds 1984 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Rural Private 27 children 0-18 SOX 13-15 

nonprofit 216/year 27X 6-12 

19 PTEs 22.5X 16-17 

.5X 0-5 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides intensive in-home intervention to families with SED child 
where child and/or family is in crisis and out-'of-home placement 
is imminent 

0 Services can be provided up to 20 hours per week 

0 Has systems orientation - uses methods including strategic family 

therapy , behavior panagement, RET, etc. 
0 oceived a grant to hire three staff to provide aftercare and case 

management to the most seriousl/ disturbed families 



o 15S 

ERJC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASOtCS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



62X 9SX White A9X Emotional 4 weeks 

Male 5X Black 33X Behavioral/Conduct 12-15 hours/ 

38X 10X Schizophrenic/Psychotic week with child 

Female Will not accept if: and family 

o severe retardation 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funded 100X by West Virginia Department of Health 

0 Agency also provides treatment foster homes^ day treatment, wilderness/ 

sireM adventure program and is in process of developing a residential 

treatment center 

0 All children must receive in-home services prior to being eligible for 

other components 
0 Case and class advocacy 

0 Have evaluation data at 1, 3, 6 and 12 months follow-up 
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BAIRD CENTER FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, COHMUNITY'* BASED SERVICE 
BurlinQtoOi Vermont 
Reg. I 

Established: 1982 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 

SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private 15-18 6-14 80% 6-12 

nonprofit families 20% 13-15 

5 FTEs 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides intensive services to families in their own homes, schools 
communities 

0 CBS Treatment teams include family workers and consulting teachers 

0 Services include working with schools, teaching child management skills, 

linking with and coordinating community resources, behavioral progranming, 

training in social and communication skills 



ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



80X 
Male 
20X 
Female 



100X White 



80% Emotional Disorders 

Some undiagnosed 

Any child at risk of removal 

from home or school due to 

behavior 



12-U months 

2 hours/week with 

child 

4 hours/week with 
fami ly 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funded 36X by United Way, 41X Private contributions, and 25X Vermont 

Department of Education 
0 Baird Center provides a range of services Including intertsive in-home 

and in-school services, residential treatment, and on-sitt? special education 
0 Provides case management 

0 Interventions aimed at improving th« child managetmint skills of 
parents and in-schooi consultation to improve performance in school 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES INSTITUTE, HOMEBUILDERS 
Federal Way, Washington 
Reg. X 

Established: 1974 



COMHUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprof i t 



52 families 
per month 
26 FTEs 



Infant - 17 



44X 13-15 
20X 6-12 
15X 16-17 
13X 0-5 



DESCRIPTION 



0 Intensive in-home cr'sis intervention and family 
intervention program designed to prevent out-of-home 
placement 

0 4-6 week program 

o Therapists work with 2 families at a time and are 

on cal I 24 hours a day 
0 Psycho -educational intervention model based on cognitive/ 

behavioral approach 
0 Provides concrete services to families as ne.'ded 



ERLC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



49X 82X White Do not designate diagnosis. 4.5 weeks 

Male 10X Black Will not accept if: 10 hours/week 

SIX Remainder o nonresidents of treatment face to face with 

Female Hispanic, area or non-DCFS client child and family 

Asian, Native o no imminent danger of out- 
American of-home placement 

0 other less intensive services 

have not been utilized 
0 parents unavailable to work 
with therapist in child 
abuse or . iglect situations 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funded by Dept. of Social and Health Services 

0 Broad acceptance criteria 

0 Range of linkages with 'Utside agencies especially 

information exchange, nsferrals and planning 

0 Case advocacy 

0 Short'-term case managemtint 

0 Follow-up data available 3 months and 1 year after termination 

0 Opened program in the Bronx, N.Y. in 5/87 
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BRINGING IT ALL BACK HOME STI' "ENTER APALACrilAN STATE UNVERSITY, HOHE REHEDI 
Norganton, North Carolina 
Reg. IV 

Established: 1986 



COMMUNITY 1YPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Rural Public 3 families 0-17 50% 13-15 

1.5 FTEs 40X 6-12 

10X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Crisis intervention and family education program 
0 Offers intensive short-term home-based services to children and 
families in which at least one family member under age 17 is at 
risk of 1 t-of-home placement or is returning after placement 
0 Employs psycho-educational model and individualized services 
0 Provides services and training in connunication skills, behavior 
nk jement, anger management, and managing depression and stress 
0 Each counselor serves no more than two cases at a time 
0 Services available ZU hours a day 



1 ii 'i 



ERIC 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



75X Behavioral/Conduct 6 weeks 

25X Emotional 15-20 hours/ week 

Will not accept if: with family 

0 Primary problem which cannot 
be remedied (severe physical 
disability, severe mental 
disorder or severe retardation) 
0 Primary problem which requires 
requires long-term remediation 
(chronic substance abuse, 
&;xual abuse or emotional 
cMsturbance) 
0 Immediate threat of violence 
0 Family does not make itself 
available for intake within 72 
hours of acceptance 

OBSERVATIONS 

0 100X funded by Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention 

0 Founded on principle that first investment should be made in care and 

treatment of children in their own homes. Emphasis on empowering 

families and building on their strengths 
0 Provides case management and advocacy 

0 Study Center also provides therapeutic foster care, Teaching- Family 

Training Center (therapeutic group home) 
0 Evaluation in developmental stage - will have behavior checklists, 

assessments of family functioning and satisfaction questionnaire 

1 i)%J 



50X 75X White 
Male 25X Black 
50X 
Female 



CHILORENS CENTER OF WAYNE COUNTY, IN-HOHE TREATMENT 
Ottrolt, Michigan 
Reg. V 

Established: 1980 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Urban Private 30 children 4-17 50% 13-15 

nonprofit 2.5 PTEs 25X 6-12 

20X 16-17 
5X 0-5 



OESCRiPTlON 



0 Intensive In-home services provided in an attempt to avoid inpatient 
hospl talization 
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SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



OURATtON/ 
INTENSITY 



50X SOX Black SOX Behavioral /Conduct 4 months 

Male 10X White SOX Emotional 2-3 hours/weel( 

SOX 1 OX Hispanic Will not accept if: k'«h child and 

Feinale o violent behavior family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 90X comnunlty men^ ' lealth funds, 10X Medicaid 

0 Childrens Center pr^:>-1des outpatient services, sex abuse unit, day 
treatment, foster care program, group home, teenage parent program, 
parent aide program, tutorial program, emergency services, etc. 

0 Is developing programs for youngsters who are mentally retarded and 
emotionally impaired and preschoolers with emotional problems 
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CONMUNITY COMHITNENT, INC. 
Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania 
Reg. Ill 

Established; 1972 

COMMUNITY TVPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE 
SERVED STAFFING 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Rural/ Private 35-40 yoyth 10-18 50% 16-17 

Suburban nonprofit 7 FTEs 45% 13-15 



DESCRIPTION 



0 A proflram for court eonmitttd youth 

0 strviets includt counseling, fwiily therapy (not necessarily in 
hoBie), tutoring and a variety of alternative or innovative forms 
of therapy, meditation, hypnosis, dance, etc. 
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SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



75X 75X White 50X Behavioral/Conduct 8-9 months 

Male 15X Hispanic 35X Emotional Disorders 10 hours/week 

25% Will accept anyone with youth and 

family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 r5X state funds; 25X county 

0 Range of agency Unitages 

0 Intensive case advocacy 

0 Describes program and staff as having 1%0's idealism 



COMMUNITY SERVICE PROVIDERS, INC. 
LionvUlei Pennsylvania 
Reg, III 

Established: 1982 

COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 

SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed, Private 60-80 Infant to 60X 0-5 

more rural nonprofit children 18 37X 6-12 

3 FTEs 



DESCRIPTION 

0 A program to educate parents in their own homes through 
role modeling and hands-on training so clients re- learn 

0 Services include parent training and education, basic living 
skills training^ transportation, and case management 



170 

ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



50% 65X White 19 X Developmental Disabilities 1-3 years 

Male 35X Black Will not accept if: 10 hours/week 

SOX 0 referral from families directly with family 

Female 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Provides case management^ advocacy, has range of linkages with 
agencies 

0 Funding from County Children and Youth, MH/MR, 
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COUNSELIMG SERVICE OF ADDISON COUNTY, FAHILY ADVOCATE PROJECT 
Middlebury, Vermont 
Reg. 1 

Established: 1982 

COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Rural Private 64 children infant - 18 30% 6-12 

nonprofit 22 famiUes 30X 16-17 

2.5 FTEs 20X 0-5 

20X 18^ 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Long term intensive hom-based services as well as extensive 

work with a network of providers 
0 Goal is to empower families through an JntensWe relationship 

with a skilled therapist and through service network 
o Services include in-home therapy, cc^se management including 

multi -family groups 
o As of 9/86, offers a continuum of home-based services including 

short-term crisis intervention, mid-range services, and long*term 




RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



100X White will not accept if:. 52 weeks 

0 family is not highly dys- 4 hours/week 

functional and does not with family 

require long-term in-home 
services 

0 family does not sign permission 
to share information with other 
agencies 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 70X state funds support this project 

0 Counseling services is a CMHC; also provides individual 

and family therapy, therapist in schools, groups for 

eUrfS»vi childrer., summer therapy programs 
0 Netwo*- Includes school?, child welfare agencies, mental 

health providers, vocational rehab advocacy, case 

management evaluation 
0 Evaluation 



CPC MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM (TCAP) 
Eatontown, New Jersey 
Reg. II 

Established: 1985 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprofit 



16 children 
3.2 FTEs 



6-18 



41X 6-12 
29X 16-17 
18X 18-21 
12X 13-15 



DESCRIPTION 

o Provides intensive clinical intervention and case management 

services to families with high risk children 
0 Contacts occur at home, in hospital, at special schools and 

other special needs programs 
0 Consult with staff in inpatient settings to establish plans 

for discharge and re-entry into comnrunity 
0 Goals are to prevent hospitaliiation, reduce length of stay in 

psychiatric hospitals, and provide intensive treatment, 

coordination and services following discharge 
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SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



62X 
Male 
38X 
Female 



94X White 
6X Black 



20X Behavioral/Conduct 
20X Emotional 
15X Substance Use 
10X Schizophrenic/Psychotic 
10X Developmental Disabilities 
10X Other (Abuse/Neglect) 
10X Dual (Substance Use/Conduct) 
5X Mental Retardation 
Will not accept if: 
0 requires hospitalization 
0 not at risk of psychiatric 
hospitalization 



6 months 
2 hours/week 
with chUd 
1 hour/week 
with family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding 100X by New Jersey Division of Mental Health and Hospitals 

0 Agency alto has 2 schools for wcO children (Elementary, Junior HS, and 
HS), group hemes, summer day camp (Canp High Point), partial 
hospitalization, outpatient psychiatric/psychological services, crisis 
services (Helpline & Crisis Unit), p trie liaison sevlces 
(psychologists placed in pediatrician's offices), studc t a.^istance 
program for substance abuse, TOTLINE, consultation to pfoschools, 
day care centers and schools, program for adolescent sex offenders, etc. 

0 Has comprehensive network of services 

0 Provides case management and case advocacy 
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DAUPHIN COUNTY, JUVENILE PROBATION, IN-HOME DETENTION PROGRAM 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Reg. Ill 

Established: 1977 

COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Nixed Public 21 children 10-18 56X 13-15 

3 FTEs 39X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

o A short term program (maximun 60 days) supervising juveniles 
to determine their appropriateness for probation supervision 
(as opposed to placement) 

0 Alternative for secure detention 

0 Services Include diagnosis, individual, group and family 
counseling, referrals 
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o 

ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEFMNG 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



91X 

Male 

9X 

Female 



49% Black 
47X White 



70X Behavioral /Conduct 

20X Substance Abuse 
5X Emotional 
5X Mental Retardation 

Will not accept If: 

0 child is at risk of committing 
additional crimes or if crime 
was so serious as to warrant 
unconditional placement 



6 weeks 

7 hours per 
week with child 
and family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 75X of funds from County Commissioners; 25X Juvenile Court Judges 
0 Linkages with agencies include referrals and Information exchange 
0 Case management 
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DENVER OEPARTHENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, OPERATION HOME BASE <HBO) 
D<>nvtr, Colorado 
Reg. VIII 

Established: 1980 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ 
SERVED STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Urban 



Public 



168 children 
144 f ami Mas 
13 FTEs 
Including MSW 



Infant - 18 



38X 6-12 
36X 0-5 
19X 13-15 
6X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 



Intensive in-home counseling and treatment services to families 
Also serves children in foster care to reduce stay 
Social Horkers available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Individual and family therapy provided at least weekly 
Education specialists evaluate and serve as liaison to school 
Homemaker provides support, parenting and household skills 
Recreation funds available for families and to support activities 



ERIC 
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SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NUT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



60X 36X Uhitt 33X ChHd Abuse and Neglect Once a week 

Male ^6X Black 31X Behavioral /Conduct face to face 

40X 27X Hispanic 15X Emotional contact with 

^^l^ Does not rule out any psycho- child and 

social problem area In accepting family for 8 

child but have been unsuccessful months 
in treating active psychosis^ 
severe substance abuse and 
severe behavior problems 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 SOX state and 20X county funding 

0 Program linked with other services of DOSS- -homemaker, 

foster care, crisis shelter 
0 Referrals and contact with range of service providers 
0 Voluntary program is alternative to out-of-home placement 
0 Case management and advocacy 
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EASTFIELO CHILDREN'S CENTER, ADOLESCENT IN*HOHE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
Campbellf California 
Reg. IX 

Established: 1985 

COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Suburban Private 9 families 12-17 70X 13-15 

nonprofit 5.5 FTEs 20X 16-17 

10X 6*12 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Brief (90 day) program offering intensive family therapy 

to SED adolescents and families 
0 Families referred in crisis 

o Treatment initiated in 8-10 hour "multiple impact" meeting 
in family home 

0 Emphasis placed on family and community support systems 

0 Treatment model: structural, strategic and multlgenerational 

components integrated to empower families 
0 Services: family therapy, individual counseling, evaluation, 

intense collaboration 




SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



60X 58X White 40X Behavioral /Conduct 

Female 2AX Hispanic 40X Emotional 

40X 15X Black 20X Dual (Emotional Disturbance 

Male with Substance Abuse) 

Will not ac .n>t if: 
0 youth is actively suicidal 
or is uncontrollably violent 



3 months 

2-3 hours with 

child 

4-6 hours with 
family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: 80X county mental health; 20X private 

0 Center also offers residential treatment, school*based day treatment 

and an outpatient family clinic 
0 Linkages with other agencies includes referrals, contract with mental 

health 
0 Evaluation component 
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FAMILIESFIRST INC., HOME-BASED SERVl. :S 
Davis, California 
Reg. IX 

Established: 1983 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
A6E 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprofit 



10 families 
5 FTEs 



Infant • 18 



43X 0-5 
32X 6-i2 
20X 13-15 
5X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 



24-hour home-based family centered child abuse treatment and prevention 
Approaches include crisis intervention, cognitive/behavior modification, 
family systems 

Services include assessment, crisis intervention, therapy, skills training, 

service coordination, referrals and follow-up 

Contact is intensive; cas<« loads include 1 to 2 families per month 
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SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



58X 
Female 
42X 
Male 



69X White 
16X Black 



Not applicable; raferralt to 
program are prior to mental 
health evaluation aervlces 
Will not accept If: 
0 safety cannot be asiured 



4-6 weeks 

10*15 hours/ 
week with child 
and family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Primarily supported through federal and state funding 
0 FamiliesFirst also offers 3 group homes and special 
ed school 

0 Referrals and information exchange with variety of agencies 

0 All referrals from Child Protective Services 

0 Case management 

0 Involved in advocacy coalitions 

0 UC^Davis evaluation 
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FAHILY t CHILDREN SERVICES OF THE KALAMAZOO AREA, HOHE-CCHMUNITY INTERVENTION 
KalwMzoo, Michigan 
Reg. ^ 

Established: 1984 

CMMMUMITY TVPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private 18 families 0-18 40X 13-15 

nonprofit 2.1 FTEs 25X 0-5 

25X 6-12 
10X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides intensive, time-limited services to families of children 
who are at risk of out-of-home placement for mental health reasons 
or are returning home from placement 

0 Uses structural approach to family therapy and provides intensive 
crisis interviews in-home, 12 week contracts with families with 
specific goals (renewable once), team approach to treatment, 24- 
hour crisis availability 

0 Some families have stayed involved for more than 6 months for continued 
support 

0 Have meetings with family and extended helping network 



ERIC 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



55X 88X White 55X Behavioral/Conduct 6 months 

Female 12X Black 40X Emotional 3 hours/week 

5X Dual Diagnosis (Emotional with child 
Disturbance/Mental Retardation and family 
Will not accept if: 
o danger to self or community 
0 actively psychutic 
0 needs 24 hour supervision 
0 extreme substance abuse 
0 family with violence, actively 

psychotic adults, extreme 

substance abuse 
0 family is dangerous situation 

for child or uninterested in 

having child at home 



OBSERVATIONS 



0 Funded 88.3X Michigan DMN, .8X Medicaid, 9.9X United Way 
0 Part of continuum of single entry services for children's mental health 
system 

0 Philosophy of least restrictive, most appropriate placement and 

maintaining families whenever possible 
0 Provides case management 

0 Program expanded to include less intensive, longer-term services as well 
as short-term 

0 Have demographic data on families, clinical and service histories, 

service histories, service provision, outcome and follow-up data 
0 Agency also provides therapeutic foster care programs 
0 Valley Center outpatient and day treatment programs (after school and 
summer) 

0 Have defined system of care coordinated by mental health board and 

service agreements with Juvenile Court and Department of Social Services 
0 Single entry system 

try 
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FAMp,v SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF GREATER FALL RIVER, INC., HOSPITAL DIVERSION P^OQ-'rH 
Ffjll RivePi Ma^srchusetts 
Reg. ! 

Established: 1984 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



Mixed 



Privnte 
nonprofit 



Capacity 
limiU'd by 
number of 
staff - 2 
ideaUy each 
staff has one 
case at a time 



7-17 



56% 13-15 
23% 16-17 



58% 
Male 
42% 
Female 



52% White 
45% White/ 
Portuguese 
3% Black 



63% Emot *onal 20 days 

33% Behavioral/Conduct 10 hours/week 

4% Schizophrenic/Other with child 

Psychotic Disorders 5 hours with 

Will not accept if: family 
0 children need protection of 

hospital 
0 unwilling to participate 
0 in need of housing 



DESCRIPTION 

0 ijl-day crisis intervention program to prevent psychiatric placement 
0 Services provided in-home include assessment, individual and family 

ccvjnspjl ing, advocacy, recommendations and referrals 
0 Focus to stabilise family situation 



OBSERVATION^ 

0 Funding through Department of Mental Health 

0 A foster home component (maxim«jm stay of 10 days) is maintained 

vor situation when children cannot be served In own home 
0 Variety of linkages 

0 Admission to program through mental health center 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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FAHILYSTRENGTH 
Concord, New Hanpshire 
Reg. I 

Established: 1985 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
STAFFING AGF 



SEX 



Rural/ Private 
Small Town nonprofit 



100 families infant ■ 18 



24 FTEs 



45X 13-15 
25X 6-12 
20X 16-17 
lOX 0-5 



SOX 
Male 
50X 
FefflaU 



DESCRIPTION 

Comprehensive in-home family centered services for families 
with child at risk of out-of-home placement; also works with 
families on reunification 

Philosophy: comprehensive approach, flexible timing and array of services, 
intensive services, low caselood, focus on entire family and its strengths 
Services: counseling, skills training, community networking, parent support and 
education groups, child and adolescent groups, and 24-hour crisis coverage 



1 



ERIC 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



99X White 



76% Bthavioral/Conduct 5 months 

23X Emotional 

7X Subatance Use 8-10 hours/week 

Will not accept if: face to face 

0 parent unwillino to participate contact with family 

or if child is in imminent 

danger of being hurt or 

endangering others 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: 75X state, 2SX counties 
0 Range of linkages with multiple agencies 
0 Case management and case advocacy 
0 A sole purpose agency designed specifically to 
support family preservation services 



GERARD OF MINNESOTA, INTENSIVE IN^HOHE FAMILY TREATMENT PROGRAM 
AustiRi Minnesota 
Reg. V 

Establf <ed: 1978 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private 65-75 infant - 18 50% 0-12 

for-profit Families 50X13*21 

13 FTEs 



DESC<tIPTI0N 

In-home program provided through professional treatment 
team approach u^ing family systems model 
Focus on relationship issues, utilizing family strengths, 
skill builri;ng--parenting, communication, conflict resolution, 
home management, utilizing community resources 



IGO 



ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



SOX 
Male 
SOX 
Feinalc 



96X White 



Acctptanca not Unltad 
for any family tymptoin 



6 months 
face to face 

contact with 
family initially 
4 hours/week 
varies with child 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Purchase of service agreements with counties 
0 Satellite programs 

0 Gerard also provides residential treatment services 
0 Variety of linkages, including planning, information 

exchange, referrals 
0 Some outcome data 
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GERARD SCHOOLS OF IOWA, IM-HOHE TREATMENT SERVICE 
Mason City, lowa 
Reg. VII 

Established; 1978 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private families 0-21 30X 6*12 

for-profit 5 FTEs 30X 13-15 

20X 0-5 
15X 16-17 
5X 18-21 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides short-term intense services in the home 
0 2-3 contacts weekly with total family or subsystems 
0 Provide family therapy, parenting intervention, couple counsel ifig, 
custody m diation 

0 Goal is to pr<9vent out-of-home placement or aid children in returning 

earlier and to strengthen and maintain family 
0 Family systems approach 




ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



SOX 97X White 

Male 

50X 

Female 



70X Behavior a I /Conduct 
20X Emotional 
19X Substance Use 



6 months 

1 hour/week with 

child 

3 hours/week with 
fami ly 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 9SX purchase of service from Iowa Department of Huiwin Services 

0 Agency also provides day treatment, In-Home Diagnostic and Evaluation 

services, residential treatment 
0 For 8 years, 80-85X of families have remained intact upon termination 

of services 

0 In-Home Diagnostic arxi Evaluatiof^ program offers in-depth, multi- 
disciplinary evaluation with report and recorrinendations within U5 days 

0 Provides case management and advocacy through membership in organizations 
Including Home-Based Family Services Association 



KALEIDOSCOPE, SATELLITE FAMILY OUTREACH 
Chicago, Illinois 
Reg. V 

Established: 1973 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Urban Private 55 families D-21 

nonprofit 3D FTEs 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides intensive services to families in their own homes to avert 
out-of-home placement or to reunite children who have been in 
residential placements with their families 

0 Provides parent training, role modeling, family counseling and therapy, 
homemaking, crisis intervention, and helping >o meet the family's 
basic needs for food, clothing, jobs, medical care, etc. 



1.94 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



8DX Black 4DX Child Abupe and Neglect ^6 months 

15% White 3DX Behavioral /Conduct 2D hours/week 

5% Hispanic 2DX Schizophrenic and Other with family 

Psychotic Disorders 

1DX Emotional 

Admits any family regardless 
of multiple needs or severe 
pathology 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funded 8DX by Illinois Department of Children and Family Services, 20X 

by Department of Mental Health 
0 Philosophy is normalization and investing as much as possible in keeping 

families together 

0 Kaleidoscope also provides Youth Development Program (indepencent 

living), therapeutic foster homes 
0 Provides case management and advocacy 
0 Founded Illinois Alliance for Family-Based Services 
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LA GRANGE AREA DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION PROGRAM (PIP) 
La Grange, Illinois 
Reg. V 

Established: 1984 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY SEX 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Suburban Public 16 children 14-21 60X16-17 80% 

/ 2 FTEs 30X 18-21 Male 

10X 13-15 20X 

Female 



DESCRIPTION 

Consists of four major components: in-homt crisis intervention; 
in-home parent training; community linkage and liaison; and a 
feasibility study of short-term alternative living arrangements 
Establishes organizational capacity to deliver adjunctive or 
supportive services to SED students in LADSE Cooperative 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



94X White 
5X Black 



90X Behavioral/Conduct 3 months 

Will not accept if: 

0 profound retardation precludes 3 hours/ week 
service provision with child 

2 hours/week 
with family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding - 100X PA. 94-142 discretionary funds 

0 Special education department provides full continuum of 

special education services; PIP is adjunctive 
0 Variety of linkages 
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LUTHERAN SOCIAL SERVICE OF IOWA 
Oes Noine, Iowa 
Reg. VI! 

Established: 197B 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED SrAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private 3504 families 0-18 38% 6-12 

nonprofit 30 FTEs 3n 0-5 

20% 13-15 
9X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides diagnostic and evaluation services, interventions including 
therapy and parertV skill development, and leisure and recreation 
servi ces 

0 Provides supervision through in-home monitoring with goal of preventing 
out -of -home placement 
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ERIC 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



5SX 
Male 
45% 
Female 



97X White 



97X Dual Diagnosis 
3X Mental Retardation 
Child in danger of being 
re«fioved from haiae because 
of sucpected abuse or 
emotional disorders 
Will not accept if: 
0 psychotic 
0 violent behavior 



6 Nionths 
Intensity varies 
with need 
1 or more hours/ 
week with child 
and family 



OOSERVATIONS 

0 Funded 83X by Iowa Department of Hunan Services 

0 Agency provides continuun of services including therapy, in*home 

services, foster care, group care and residential treatment 
0 Have paid lobbyist for advecacy activities 
0 Direct care ratio 1 nU^} - 8 children 
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LUTHERAN SOCIAL SERVICES, FOCUS HOHE INTERVENTION PROGRAM (HIP) 
Washington, D.C. 
Reg. Ill 

Established: 1984 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Urban Private 4 families 21 months - 41. 7X 6-12 

nonprofit 6 FTEs 17 41.6X13-15 

8.3X 0-5 
8.3X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 24-hour 7-day a week home-based program 

0 Philosophy based on family systems theory 

0 Each family has therapist and resource worker 

0 Services include parent support, self-esteem building, parenting 
skills training, school stabilization, crisis intervention, individual 
and family therapy, advocacy, and information and referral 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



71X 
Female 
29X 
Male 



100X Black 



50X Behavioral /Conduct 

50X Emotional 

Will not accept if; 

0 not in danger of out-of- 

home placement 
0 not residing with parent or 

guardian 
0 parent or guardian do not 

agree to service 



4-6 weeks 
As many hours per 
week as necessary 
with family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Contract with D.C, government constitutes lOOX of funding 
0 Makes referrals to variety of providers 
0 Team provides case management and advocacy 
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MENDOfTA MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE, HOME AND COHMUNITY TREATMENT 
Mad i son f Wisconsin 
Re^. V 

Established: 1969 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 

SERVED STAFFING AGE 



kiy^Lri Public 15 children 3-10 90X 6-12 

and families 10% 0-5 

3.6 FTEs 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Core team provides family treatment and child management process 
which serves as an alternative to residential treatment 

c Sessions focus on demonstration and practice of skills including 
staff modeling and coaching 
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ERLC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASON'S FOR 
NOT A.r.ePTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



67X 85X White 
Male 10X Black 
33X Remainder 
Female Hispanic and 

Native American 



SOX Emotional Disorders 
SOX Dual Diagnosis (Attention 
deficit and emotionally 
disturbed) 



52 weeks 
4 "6 hours/ week 
with family 
during first 6 
months 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: BOX state general revenuei 20X third p^rty payment 
0 Variety of linkagesi case management, advocacy 
0 Been in existence for 17 years with same staff nucleus 
0 Agency also provides in'-patient care 
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NORTNERN PINES UNIFIED SERVICES CENTER* INTENSIVE HONE INTERVENTION PROGRAN 
CuniM^rlandi Uiscoosin 
Reo. V 

Established: 1980 



COMNUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Rural Public 5-6 families 0-18 Primarily 

1 FTE adolescents 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Family specialist works intensively with 4-6 families in their 
homes with other comniunity agencies to prevent institutional 
placement 

0 Provides family counseling, consultation to schools and other 
agencieSi and back-up psychiatric-psychological services of the 
clinic 

0 Judge has ordered families to partic^iMte in the program as an 
alternative to residential care 

n ; 



ERLC 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



99.4X White Emotional Ongoing 

.6X Native Substance Use services 

American Hental Ratardatiof) 

Devtlopnental Disabilities 

Children at high risk for 

institutional placement 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funded 90X by state, 5X by county 
0 Provides case management and advocacy 

0 Joint effort between psychiatric clinic and Burnett County Department 

of Social Services 
0 Progress and outcome and cost-effectiveness evaluation using Global 

Assessment Scale for children 
0 Agency also provides outpatient services, inpatient services, group home, 

alcohol and drug abuse prevention program, in-home infant stimulation 

program, family incest treatment program and a):tention deficit disorder 

clinic 




NORTHERN RHODE ISLAND COHHUNITY NENTAL HEALTH CENTER, HOME BASED COUNSELING 
Uoonsoeketi Rhode Island 
Reg. I 

Established: 1981 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Public 



36 children 
in ccmbin* 
ation of day 
treatment and 
hoaie* based 
counseling 

1 FTE plus a 

2 20*hour 
consultants 



13-18 



40X 13-15 
40X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

A home-based outreach intervention program which is a coUaborative 
venture involving a CMHC and three LEAs. 
Program provides •^affective education** and adjunct therapeutic 
intervention to behaviorally handicapped children in their home 
envi ronment 

Three hour/day program for 180 school days plus intensive case 
management and home* based counseling 
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ERIC 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



80% 90XUh<te 

Male 10X Minority 

m 

FcMle 



BOX Behavioral/Conduct 



3 hourt/day per 
45 day period with 
child 

Dally phont contact 
with fanUlts 
5 • 10 tettlona 
hoM-besed eounteUng 
with child and family 



OBSERVATIONS 



0 Program clinical coat funded by schools through P.L. 94- U2 
0 Also has day treatment program 
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NORTHSIOE CENTERS, INTENSIVE CRISIS COUNSELING PROGRAH (ICCP) 
Tanpoi Florida 
K.'g. IV 

Established. 1982 



COHHUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprofit 



U children 
3.5 FTEs 



0-18 



DESCRIPTION 



0 uses crisis intervention approach with families where child is in 

imminent danyer of removal from home 
0 One responsible adult must be willing to work to keep the family 

together 

0 Provides family crisis intervention and social service linking/case 
management 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



57% 83X White 45X Behavioral /Conduct 5 weeks 

Male 12X Black 30X Substance Use (6 weeks maximum) 

43X 5X Hispanic 25X Physical/Sexual Abuse 3-12 hours/week 

Will not accept ifj with child and 

0 clear, serious risk of danger family 
initially 



/ 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 100X state funded 

0 1984-85 "success" rate was 89X at 12 month follow-up, (Have 3, 6 and 

12 month follow-up data) 
0 Center also has case management and other services 



NORTHWEST FLORIDA MENTAL HEALTH CENTER, INTENSIVE CRISIS COUNSELING PR06RAH I 
Panama Cityi Florida 
Reg. IV 

Established: 1981 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed/Rura. Private 16 families 0-18 40X 13-15 

nonprofit 3.5 FTEs 30X 16-17 

15X 6-12 

15X 0-5 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides home-based crisis intervention for families in which there 

is a danger of out-of-home placement for a child due to abuse, 

neglect or status offense behavior 
0 Provides intensive intervention, 24 hour availability 
0 Employs behavioral programming, family therapy, parent training, 

crisis intervention, transportation liaison and referrals to 

cotrnmity services 
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ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



60X 
Female 
40X 
Male 



85X White 
15X Black 



SOX n^havioral/Conduct 

40X Abuse/ Neglect Victims 

10X Emotional 

Will not accept if: 

0 strong suicidal ideation 

0 extremely violent behavior 

0 acute psychosis 



5 weeks 

(max. 6 tMeks) 

6 hours/week 
with child 
and/or family 
(2-4 visits/ 
week) 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 100X funded by Florida Division of Children, Youth and Families 
0 Based on philosophy that every family has strengths to build on and 

deserves opportunity to maintain the family unit 
0 Case management provided by Department of HRS 

0 While limited to 6 weeks by contract with HRS, find it would be helpful 
and appropriate to have flexibility to extend services on a less 
intensive basis 

0 Mental health center also provides outpatient services, therapeutic 
parenting program, child abuse prevention and counseling, vocational 
services, day treatment, case mana'iement, etc. 

0 Family Enrichment Program provides in-home services to teen mothers to 
prevent abuse and neglect 
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PROGRESSIVE LIFE CENTER'S, COMMUNITV SERVICES PROGRAM 
Uashingtooi D.C. 
Reg* in 

Established: 1984 



COHMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Urban PrWate 50 chUdren H-18 50X 16-17 

nonprofit 7 FTEs 40X 13-15 

5X 6-12 
5X 18-21 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Altarnatfva santancfng program for juvenile offenders 

0 Philosophy and approach is Afrocentric, which has a spiritual basis 

0 Progressive Life Center provides in-hoM family, group and individual 

counseling and therapy component 
0 Other services include parent training, multi^family retreat and an 

adolescent therapy group 



9 ' O 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



90X 90X Black 

Male 5X White 

10X 5X Hispanic 
Female 



SOX Behavioral/Conduct 
10X Emotional 
10X Substance Use 
Will not accept if: 
0 active psychosis 
0 severe substance abuse 



6 months 
2 hours with 
child and 2 
hours with family 
on weekly basis 



OBSERVATIONS 
0 Funded through DC government 

0 Information exchange and referrals occur with a variety of providers 
0 Progressive Life Center provides similar services to other agencies 
and funding services 
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QUAKERDALE FANILY SUPPORT TEAM 
UaterloOf Iowa 
Reg. VII 

Established: 1978 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AGE RANGE 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprofit 



300 children/ Infant - 18 

year 

7 FTEs 



40X 13-15 
30X 6-12 
20X 0-5 
10X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides in-home treatment services to families in 11 counties 
in Iowa 

0 Approach focuses on family as primary caretaker; general systems 

theory model used by therapists 
0 Services include family therapy, parent skill development, 

connunity assistance and supervision 
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ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



60X 95X White Behavioral /Conduct 

Nale Remainder Emotional 

40X alack and Hispanic Developmental Disabilities 

Female Substance Use 

Will not accept if: 
0 actively psychotic adult or 
child 



6-8 months 
5 hours/week 
face to face 
contact with 
family, 2 hours/ 
week with child 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: 98X state department of human services, 2X county funds 
0 Variety of agency linkages, advocacy, case management 
0 Serves rural areas 
0 Evaluation component 
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SI. CLOUD CHILDREN'S HOME, IN-HOME FAMILY SERVICE 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Reg. V 

Established: 1984 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



AG£ RAiJGE 



M/JORITY 
AGE 



Mixed 



Private 
nonprofit 



22 families 
4 FTEs 



Infant • 21 



DESCRIPTION 

Provides intensive, comprehensive continuum of therapy and crisis 
intervention services 

Staff includes fn-home therapists and specialists who provide a 
supportive and educational focus 

Services include systems oriented family assessment, therapy, crisis 
intervention, liaison with cooinunity resources 
Family systems approach 



2Ui 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



98X White 44X Behavioral/Conduct 6 months 

2X Native 34X Mental Retardation 5 hours/week 

American 22X Emotional with child 

Alt referrals are accepted and family 
for an initial evaluation 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: hourly rate charged to agency making referral; sometimes 

families contribute 
0 St. Cloud's also a residential treatment center 

0 Uses Kfresuk and Sherman Goal Attainment Scaling Procedure to evaluate 
program 

0 Associated with St. Cloud's, a residential treatment center under 
Catholic Charities 
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ST. MICHAEL'S CENTER, HOHE BASED FAMILY SERVICE PROGRAM 
Bangor I Maine 
Reg. I 

Established: 1981 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Private 9 famiUes Infant - 18 50X 13-15 

nonprofit 5.5 FTEs 30X 6-12 

20X 16-17 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Short*term intensive, in-home family assessment, counseling and 

referral 
0 Family systems approach 
0 Teams of two-family workers 

0 Development of a network of community services for each family 
0 Joint planning and collaboration with other agencies 
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ERIC 



SEX 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



60X 99X White 70X Behavior a I /Conduct 13 weeks 

Male IX Native 20X Substance Abuse 4 hours/week 

40X American 10X Emotional with family 

Female Will not accept if: 

0 family lacks commitment 

0 full caseload 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Fundinp* 50X Department of Human Services, AOX Department of Mental 

Health 'OX local 
0 Offers . rgency foster care or respite for families 
0 6 month and 1 year follow-up visits 
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SUEETSEft CHILDREN'S HONE, fMUlli PRESERVATION SERVICES PROGRAM 
Sacoi Maine 
Reg. I 

EstablUhed: 1984 



^NITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
S. 'ED STAFFING AGE 



Mixec Private 8 families Infant - 18 

nonprofit 6 FTEs 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Nine-week intenatve, in-home treatment program 

0 Team cf 2 family workers meet with a funily 2-4 tir^s a week 

0 Therapeutic approaches include family systams treatment, 

brief problam solving techniques, educational and paychodynamic 

approaches 

0 Services include fantily focused treatment, education, community 
liaison a<^ advocacy 



2 ^ 



RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



100X White Diagnostic labeling not used. 9 weeks 

Will not accept if: 3-6 hours/week 

0 life (7 child is threatened with family 
0 child is not in danger of 
removal from home 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 Funding: 80% atate, 20X agency contribution 

0 Sweetaer Children'a Home also offers residential, day treatment and 
evaluation services, therapeutic foster homes, therapeutic group homes 
prevocational programming, and neuropsychological evaluation services. 



VENTURA COUNTY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, VENTURA COUNTY CHILDREN'S MENTAL HEALTH DEMONSTRATION PROJECT, IN-HONE INTERVENTION PROGRAM COMPONENT (INTERFACE) 
Venturai California 
Reg. IX 

Established: 1985 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



Mixed 



TYPE OF AGENCY 



Public 



CAPACITY/ 
STAFFING 



6 children 
3 FTEs 



AGE RANGE 



6-17 



MAJORITY 
AGE 



40X 13-15 
40X 16-17 
20X 6-12 



SEX 



60X 
Male 
4 X 
Female 



RACE 



75X White 

20X Hispanic 
2X Black 
2X Asian 
1X Native 
American 



DIAGNOSIS/ DURATION/ 

REASONS FOR INTENSITY 
NOT ACCEPTING 

45X Emotional 4*6 ifeeks 

40X lehavioral/Conr^xt 5*10 hours/ 

1SX Schizophrenic/Psychotic week Mith 

Will not accept if: child 

0 mental retardation 5*10 hours/ 

0 active psychosis week with 

0 violent behavior family 
0 acute medical illness 
0 not at risk of separation from 
family 

0 not likely to return home within 
10 days 



DESCRIPTION 



OBSERVATIONS 



0 Program based on Homebuilders model 

0 Goals are to prevent child in crisis from being separated from 
family and to facilitate successful reunification of child and 
family after placement 

0 Provides assessment^ crisis intervention, parent training^ 
individual and family therapy, community referral and liaison 



9? 




0 100X atate funded (special legislation) 

0 Part of Ventura County Demonstration project with comprehensive system 

of children's ment(.l heslth services 
0 County haa 10.5 FTE case aianagera (^brokera**) to coordinate full 

continuum of services aa part of an integrated intergency network 
0 Have 2 research psychologiata for aystema evaluation of progrim outcome and 

costs over time and across agencies 
0 Other services provided in county include enriched foster care, emergency 

services^ residential treatment for juvenile offenders and court dependentai 

crisis intervention in Juvenile Hall^ casfr management^ day treatment on a school 

sitOf outpatient services^ group homes^ prevention^ etc. 
0 County has interagency policy council^ interagency case management council^ 

written interagency agreements and is working toward an interagency service 

system 
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WAKE COUNTY JUVENILE SYSTEM, OUTREACH 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Reg. IV 

Established: 1981 



COMMUNITY TYPE OF AGENCY CAPACITY/ AGE RANGE MAJORITY 
SERVED STAFFING AGE 



Mixed Public 50 children 6-18 40% 13-15 

7 FTEs 40% 16-17 

20X 6-12 



DESCRIPTION 

0 Provides in-home services from minor support services to intensive 
family therapy, depending on the need 

0 Provides supportive counseling, parent education, individual and 
family therapy, behavior management, role modeling for parents and 
children, family functioning assessments, help with household 
management, accessing, linking with community services 



SEX RACE 



DIAGNOSIS/ 
REASONS FOR 
NOT ACCEPTING 



DURATION/ 
INTENSITY 



75X 
Male 
25X 
Female 



50X White 
50X Black 



75X Behavioral/Conduct 

1SX Emotional 

5X Mental Retardation 

5X Development Disabilities 

Will not accept if: 

0 child presently dangerous 
to self or others such that 
hospitalization is required 



1-12 years 
1-25 hours/week 
with child 
1-25 hours/ week 
with family 



OBSERVATIONS 

0 100X state funded 

0 Soon to be merged with the Clinical Team of the Juvenile Treatment 
System 

0 Services provided according to client need, following philosophy of 
Willie M. consent decree 

0 Part of Juvenile Treatment System which provides case management, 
individual hpbilitation planning team, secure residential treatment, 
high management group homes, moderate supervision group homes, 
supervised apartment living, therapeutic foster homes, day treatment, 
individual, group and family therapy and vocational services 

0 Families must accept service. Emphasis on family involvement in 
service planning 

0 State-wide evaluation of Willie M. programs 
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APPENDIX 



UST OF PROGRAMS RESPONDING TO SURVEY 



Appalachian Mental Health Center 
Family Services Network 
P.O. Box 215 

Beverly, West Virginia 26253 

Baird Center for Children and Families 
Community Based Services 
1110 Pine Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Behavioral Sciences Institute 
Homebuilders 

34004 9th Avenue South, Suite 8 
Federal Way, Washington 98003 

Bringing It All Back Home Study Center 

Appalachian State University 

Home Remedies 

204 Avery Avenue 

Morganton, North Carolina 28655 

Children's Center of Wayne County 
In-Home Treatment 
101 Alexandrine East 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 

Community Commitment, Inc. 
P.O. Box 307 

Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania 18950 

Community Service Providers, Inc. 
251-A Welsh Pool Road 
Lionville, Pennsylvania 19353 

Counseling Service of Addison County 
Family Advocate Project 
89 Main Street 
Mlidlebury, Vermont 05753 

CPC Mental Health Services 

Therapeutic Community Alternatives Program 

59 Broad Street 

Eatontown, New Jersey 07724 



Dauphin County Juvenile Probation 
In-Home Detention Program 
Dauphin County Human Services Building 
Seventh Floor 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101-2025 

Denver Department of Social Services 
Operation Home Base (HBO) 
2200 W. Alameda 
Denver, Colorado 80223 

EastHeld Ming Quong 

Adolescent In-Home Treatment Program 

251 Llewellyn Avenue 

Campbell, California 95008 

FamiliesFirst 

Family Preservation Services 
502 Mace Boulevard, Suite 8 
Davis, California 95616 

Family & Children's Services of the 
Kalamazoo Area 

Home-Community Intervention Program 
1608 Lake Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

Family Service Association of Greater Fall 
River, Inc. 
151 Rock Street 

Fall River, Massachusetts 02720 

Family Strength 

72 North Main Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

Gerard of Minnesota 

Intensive In-Home Family Treatment 

P.O. Box 715 

Austin, Minnesota 55912 

Gerard Schools of Iowa 
In-Honi^j Treatment Service 
P.O. Box 1353 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 



Kaleidoscope, Inc. 
Satellite Family Outreach 
1279 North Milwaukee 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 

La Grange Area Department of Special 
Education 

Preventive Intervention Program 
1301 W. Cossitt Avenue 
La Grange, Illinois 60S2S 

Life Management Center of N.W. Florida, Inc. 
Intensive Crisis Counseling Program (ICCP) 
525 East ISth Street 
Panama City, Florida 3240S 

Lutheran Social Service of Iowa 
In-Home Treatment 
3116 University Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 

Lutheran Social Services of the National 
Capital Area 

Focus In-Home, Crisis Program 
3319 Alabama Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 

Mendota Mental Health Institute 
Home & Community Treatment Program 
301 Troy Drive 
Madison^ Wisconsin 53704 

Northern Pines - Burnett County 
Intensive Home Intervention Program 
Burnett County Government Center 
Route 1 Box 300-117 
Siren, Wisconsin 54872 

Northern Rhod^. Island Community Mental 
Health Center, Inc. 
Home-Based Counseling 
1 Cumberland Plaza 
Woon^ket, Rhode Island 0289S 



Northside Centers 

Intensive Crisis Counseling Program (ICCP) 
13301 Bruce B. Downs Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 33612 

Progressive Life Center 
Community Services Program 
1123 11th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Quakerdale Family Support Team 
140 South Barclay 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

St. Cloud Children's Home 
In-Home Family Services 
1726 South 7th Avenue 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

St. MichaePs Center 
Home-Based Family Service Program 
1066 Kenduskeag Avenue 
Bangor, Maine 04401 

Sweetser Children's Home 
Family Preservation Services Program 
50 Moody Street 
Saco, Maine 04072 

Ventura County Mental Health Services 

Demonstration Project 

In-Home Intervention Progam/Interface 

300 Hillmont Avenue 

Ventura, California 93003 

Wake County Child and Family Services 
Outreach 

2321 Crabtree Boulevard 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27604 



